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Slump  In  Testimonial  Advertising  Noted 
After  Trade  Body^s  Condemnation 

Ruling  on  Cigarette  Copy,  Public  Ridicule  and  Organized  Attack  Credited  With  Change — Cigar 
Advertisements  Now  Criticised  by  Better  Business  Bureau 


ESTIMONIAL  advertising,  under 
fire  from  many  angles  in  recent 
years,  is  on  the  wane.  Coninients  from 
men  in  close  touch  with  the  situation,  as 
well  as  examination  of  random  copies 
of  recent  newspapers,  indicate  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  advertising 
built  around  the  pictures  and  indorse¬ 
ments  of  celebrities. 

The  change,  although  un<Ier  way  for 
some  time,  is  formally  marked  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  obtaining  an  agreement  re¬ 
stricting  the  testimonial  advertising  of 
a  popular  brand  of  cigarettes,  unnamed 
but  generally  assum^  to  be  Lucky 
Strikes.  By  this  agreement  the  makers 
stipulated  that  they  would  not  use  any 
testimonials  except  those  that  really 
represented  the  indorser’s  opinions,  and 
that  if  any  testimonial  were  paid  for, 
that  fact  wold  be  stated  in  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

Advertising  men  were  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  stipulation  could  not  bind 
anyone  except  the  firm  that  agreetl  to 
it,  but  that  it  evidently  expressed  the 
Trade  Commission’s  attitude  and  conse¬ 
quently  might  have  considerable  re¬ 
straining  effect.  An  indication  of  this 
might  possibly  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
representatives  of  firms  which  are  now 
using  indorsements  were  generally  un¬ 
willing  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Public  ridicule  of  testimonials  is  given 
credit  for  much  of  the  decline  in  their 
use.  _  Too_  many  people  learned  of  testi¬ 
monials  given  without  any  knowledge  of 
or  interest  in  the  products  mentioned ; 
and  too  many  witticisms  were  based  on 
the  belief  that  testimonial  advertising  in 
general  was  insincere. 

Action  by  organized  bodies  played  a 
arge  part  also.  The  Association  of 
National^  Advertisers  and  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  had 
both  adopted  resolutions  condemning 
TOuicere  advertising  as  endangering 
ptslic  confidence. 

M^ical  advertising,  it  should  be 
mrationed.  seems  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  trend  against_  testimonials.  In  news- 
P*pers  which  print  much  of  this,  testi- 
■onials  were  found  in  plenty. 

.‘I^.tpost  recent  attack  on  testimonial 
•wrtisirig  is  contained  in  a  bulletin 
distributed  by  the  National  Bet- 
tw  Business  Bureau,  in  which  the  cur¬ 
ort  Cremo  cigar  “anti-spit”  advertising 
®®^ign  is  criticised  as  unfair  compe- 
a  libel  upon  the  cigar  indus- 
•  '*•  ^‘^'^cftising  copy,  which  has 

wised  wide  comment,  is  based  on  the 
wstement  that  some  cigar  makers,  roll- 
by  hand,  spit  on  the  ends  to 
™^the  wrappers  stick.  Many  of  the 
include  a  certification  by 
Itred  W.  McCann,  pure  food  expert, 
t  Lremos  are  manufactured  under 
•“utary  conditions. 

In  Ais  case,  the  charge  is  not  that 
5*  testimonial  is  insincere,  as  to 
but  that  the  rest  of  the  cigar 
IS  put  in  a  false  light, 
bulletin  also  refers  to  recent  Lucky 
cjarette  advertising  which  aroused 
adverse  discussion.  It  says : 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


"The  Cremo  campaign  is  only  one  more 
development  of  the  advertising  practice 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  of 
which  the  American  Cigar  Company  is  a 
subsidiary.  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan 
directs  the  advertising  of  both  accounts, 
“First  came  the  Lucky  Strike  campaign 
which  featured  the  insincere  purchased 
testimonial,  an  advertising  practice  sub- 
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The  “spit-tipping”  cigar  copy  to  which 
objection  is  made. 

sequently  condemned  by  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  and  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  900  odd  national 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  who 
responded  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau.” 

The  conclusion  reached  is:  “From  the 
information  conveyed  in  this  bulletin,  it 
would  appear  to  us  that  the  unfair  adver¬ 
tising  practices  of  the  American  Cigar 
Company,  the  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan 
constitute  unfair  competition  and  are 
detrimental  to  legitimate  business. 

George  W.  Hill,  president  of  both  the 
tobacco  companies,  said :  “It  is  our  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  bulletin  answers  itself,  and 
we  have  decided  that  at  present  we  will 
make  no  reply.” 

L.  Ames  Brown,  president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan,  who  was  referred  to 
by  name  in  the  Better  Business  Bureau’s 
bulletin,  said  he  did  not  want  “to  get 
into  a  controversy”  and  would  not'  issue 
a  formal  statement,  but  called  attention 
to  page  2  of  the  bulletin,  where  health 
officers  of  four  states  and  three  cities, 
including  New  York  City,  reported  that 


they  had  found  cases  of  “spit-tipping”  of 
cigars. 

The  bulletin  had  told  of  negotiations 
with  Mr.  Brown  by  letter  and  in  person 
early  in  the  Cremo  campaign,  and  said 
that  at  no  time  had  he  offered  proof  of 
unsanitary  conditions  in  cigar  manu¬ 
factories. 

The  full  statement  of  the  bulletin  in 
regard  to  conditions  in  New  York  is: 
“In  New  York  State,  reports  obtained 
from  the  cities  of  Rochester,  Jamestown, 
Ithaca,  and  Newburgh  were  all  to  the 
effect  that  conditions  in  cigar  manufac¬ 
tories  were  satisfactory.  The  Department 
of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
after  the  special  investigation  previously 
referred  to,  reports  that  a  survey  repre¬ 
senting  a  group  of  fifty-three  cigar  fac¬ 
tories  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  has 
shown  good  sanitary  working  conditions 
on  the  whole.  The  department  stated  that 
The  workrooms  were  never  found  to  be 
overcrowded  and  that  their  general  clean¬ 
liness  was  observed.  It  was  stated  that' 
the  hands  of  those  observed  were  clean 
and  free  from  rashes.  ‘Spit-tipping’  was 
stated  to  be  a  prevalent  habit  in  some 
factories  although  forbidden  by  those  in 
charge  and  although  entirely  unnecessary. 
The  report  concluded  with  the  statement 
that  the  facts  pointed  to  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  sanitary  conditions  in  this 
industry'.” 

In  regard  to  conditions  elsewhere,  the 
bulletin  gives  the  result  of  a  nation-wide 
inquiry  which  it  made  and  which  brought 
replies  from  29  state  departments  of 
health,  83  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
ten  local  Better  Business  Bureaus.  Most' 
of  those  which  had  any  information  about 
their  cigar  factories  reported  that  sanitary 
conditions  were  good  and  that  they  had 
no  evidence  of  any  “spit-tipping,”  but, 
as  mentioned  above,  four  states  and  two 
cities  reported  that  they  had  found  some 
cases  of  it. 

A  statement  from  the  president  of  the 
Cigar  ^fakers’  International  Union  is 
included  in  the  bulletin  as  follows :  “I 
repeat  that  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  the  country  is  not  threatened  by 
any  ‘Spit-Tip  Menace.’  We  issue  our 
union  label  to  all  cigar  manufacturers 
who  employ  members  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  label  certifies  to  the  fact 
that  cigars  bearing  that  label  are  made 
under  sanitary  conditions.  If  our  at¬ 
tention  were  called  to  the  fact  that  cigar 
makers  were  placing  the  cigar  in  their 
mouths  we  should  withdraw  the  union 
label  from  any  manufacturer  who  per¬ 
mitted  such  a  condition  to  exist.” 

“The  sources  of  information  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  Bureau  were,  in  our 
opinion,  those  best  qualified  as  authori¬ 
ties,”  it  is  stated.  “Accepting  their  re¬ 
ports  as  authentic,  it  would  appear  that 
the  allegations  and  implications  of  the 
Cremo  cigar  advertising  campaign  are 
unjustified.  Although  it  would  appear 
that  some  handmade  cigars  are  manu¬ 
factured  under  unsanitary  conditions, 
this  situation,  according  to  the  reports 
received  by  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  appears  to  be  so  limited 
that  any  advertising  based  upon  it  with¬ 


out  reference  to  a  specific  offending 
brand,  tends  to  cast  an  ugly  shadow  over 
all  cigars.” 

The  bulletin  also  reports  on  an  in¬ 
quiry  made  among  physicians  as  to 
whether  cigars  could  carry  dangerous 
germs  to  smokers.  The  replies  were 
about  evenly  divided,  it  is  stated,  most 
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New  Lucky  Strike  copy  in  which 
“anti-sweets”  claim  is  modified. 

of  the  physicians  saying  that  the  point 
had  not  been  satisfactorily  established. 
No  information  was  found  about  any 
individual’s  contracting  a  disease  “from 
smoking  a  so-called  unsanitary  cigar.” 

“In  view  of  this  information,  it  is 
pertinent  to  ask  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Ixigan, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  W.  McCann  upon  what 
facts  they  base  their  contention  that 
cigars  now  offered  to  the  public  are 
dangerous  germ  carriers,”  the  bulletin 
adds. 

Edward  L.  Greene,  general  manager 
of  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 
said  there  was  no  question  that  testi¬ 
monial  advertising  had  shrunk  in 
amount.  He  saw  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  action  as  an  indication  of 
the  “disrepute”  into  which  such  adver¬ 
tising  has  fallen. 

“The  manifest  insincerity  of  many  tes¬ 
timonials  is  defeating  their  purpose,”  he 
said.  “The  stipulation  filed  with  the 
Trade  Commission  is  an  adimssion  by 
the  advertiser  that  the  public  needs  to 
be  advised  when  a  testimonial  is  paid 
for.” 

Another  indication  of  the  wane  of  tes¬ 
timonial  advertising  came  from  the 
Theatrical  Publicity  Associates,  a  firm 
which  has  arrang^  for  the  giving  of 
testimonials  by  many  actors  and  actresses. 

“We  have  handled  hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials  for  newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  in  recent  years,  but  very  few 
in  recent  months,”  said  Nat.  N.  Dorf- 
man,  a  member  of  this  firm.  “The  in¬ 
dorsing  business  has  been  overdone.  You 
(Contitiued  on  page  44) 
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N.  Y.  PRINTERS  INSIST 
ON  FIVE-DAY  WEEK 


*‘Bi(  Six”  Vote*  1,599  to  1  to  Reject 
PublUhers*  Propoial  for  $3  Wage 
Increase  Over  Period  of 
Three  Year* 


Insistence  on  the  demand  for  a  five-day 
week  was  expressed  by  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  on  Feb.  9,  when 
its  members  by  a  vote  of  1,599  to  one 
turned  down  the  proposition  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York  City 
offering  the  compositors  a  three  dollar 
increase  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
at’  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  year. 

“It  was  not  the  sort  of  proposition  we 
could  expect,’’  L.  H.  Rouse,  president 
of  “Big  Six,”  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week. 

No  further  meetings  between  the  union 
delegates  and  representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  yet  been  scheduled.  Presi¬ 
dent  Howard  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  was  advised  this  week 
in  Indianapolis  of  the  New  York  body’s 
action  and  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Man¬ 
hattan  later  in  the  week. 

The  union’s  action  leaves  further 
negotiations  in  the  international  presi¬ 
dent’s  hands,  Mr.  Rouse  declared.  The 
union's  scale  committee  has  been  in¬ 
structed  to  continue  its  efforts  to  gain 
a  five-day  week  on  all  papers  under  its 
jurisdiction. 


PRICE  HEADS  NEWSPRINT  GROUP 


Chosen  e*  Cheirman  of  Board  of 
Canadian  Institute 

Rumors  that  the  Newsprint  Institute 
of  Canada  was  likely  to  disband  during 
the  coming  year  were  dispelled  this  week 
with  announcement  that  John  H.  Price, 
head  of  Price  Brothers  &  Company,  has 
lieen  appointed  chairman  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Institute.  In  view  of 
this  move  it  is  concluded  by  those  in 
close  touch  with  the  newsprint  situation 
that  the  production  pooling  agreement 
under  which  memliers  of  the  institute 
operate  will  be  continued  during  1930. 

The  weakness  which  has  been  shown 
in  the  market  prices  of  the  shares  of 
stocks  such  as  Abitibi  and  Canada  Power 
and  Paper  is  ascribed  in  Montreal  to  the 
fear  that  these  companies  which  had 
been  'foremost  in  the  agitation  for  higher 
prices  and  demanded  $fi0  a  ton,  would, 
by  this  action,  lose  the  business  of  some 
of  their  former  customers  and  that  they 
might  be  forced  to  operate  at  a  lower 
ratio  of  capacity.  The  fact  that  the  in¬ 
stitute  will  lie  continued,  thereby  insur¬ 
ing  each  mill  its  share  of  business  has 
done  much  to  remove  this  fear. 

FLYING  PAPERS  TO  FLORIDA 

N.  Y.  Time*  and  Herald  Tribune 
U*ing  Plane*  to  Serve  Re*ort  Citie* 

The  Neto  York  Times  and  the  Nrw 
York  Herald  Tribune  are  speeding  de¬ 
livery  of  papers  to  Florida  winter  re¬ 
sorts  this  season  with  airplane  service 
to  supplement  railroad  transportation. 
Papers  are  landed  in  Palm  Beach  and 
Miami  by  this  method  the  morning  of 
the  day  following  date  of  issue. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Times 
leaves  Roosevelt  Field,  L.  I.,  at  1.30 
.\.  M.  and  reaches  Richmond,  Va.,  at 
4.48  A.  M.  Here  the  papers  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  an  Atlantic  Coast  Line  train 
which  takes  them  to  Jacksonville,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  southern  trip  is 
completed  by  plane. 

The  Herald  Tribune  flies  its  papers 
to  Washington  where  train  connections 
for  all  Florida  resorts  are  made.  Both 
papers  save  about  two  days  on  delivery 
through  this  method. 


PLANNING  BIG  CAMPAIGN 

The  newly  organized  Atlantic  Coast 
Sardine  Packers’  Association  plans  to 
spend  from  $375,000  to  $400,000  annually 
in  advertising  for  three  years.  The  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  of  New 
York  will  handle  the  campaign. 


JOINS  RADIO  STAFF 

Jesse  S.  Butcher,  manager  of  the  news 
syndicate  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
b^n  made  director  of  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  For  several  years  he  was  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  publishing  firm  of  Double¬ 
day-Page  &  Company,  now  Doubleday- 
Doran. 


A.N.P.A.  BOARD  MEETS 
AT  RICHMOND 


Winter  Bu*ine**  Completed  and 
Spring  Plan*  Di*cu**ed — Butler 
Pre*ide* — Bryan  and  Ten¬ 
nant  Entertain  Member* 


Winter  business  was  completed  and 
plans  for  the  annual  convention  were 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  P'eb.  8.  Edw’ard  H.  Butler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Buffalo  News  and  president 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  presided. 

The  meeting  was  given  over  to  routine 
business  and  no  definite  program  for  the 
April  convention  was  announced.  No 
one  has  yet  been  appointed  to  succeed 
William  B.  Bryant,  publisher  of  the 
Teaneck  (N.J.)  Times-Review  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Paterson  J.) 
Press-Guardian,  who  recently  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  association’s  program 
committee. 

A  luncheon  was  given  the  board  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  by  W. 
Brydon  Tennant,  business  manager  of 
the  Richmond  News-Leader,  and  they 
were  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  home 
of  John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of  the 
News-Leader  and  a  director  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  Other  members  o^  the  board  are; 
S.  E.  Th<»mason,  Chicago  Times;  George 
M.  Rogers,  Clexeland  Plain  Dealer;  Je¬ 
rome  1).  Barnum,  Syracuse  Post-Stand¬ 
ard;  Charles  .\.  VVebb,  Ashet'ille  (N.  C.) 
Cilicen. 


PENNOCK  PROMOTED 


Named  National  Advertising  Manager 
of  Detroit  Time* 

Francis  W.  Pennock,  for  the  past 
year  on  the  local  advertising  staff  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  national  advertising  department 
of  that  newspaper.  He  succeeds  Gilbert 
Stanley  Crane,  deceased. 

Prior  to  his  connection  with  the 
Times  he  was  employed  by  the  Toledo 
News-Bee  as  local  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing  representative.  He  was  a  student 
at  Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN  LEAGUE  TO  MEET 

The  Michigan  League  of  Home  Dail¬ 
ies  will  hold  its  quarterly  meeting  Feb. 
21-22  at  Grand  Rapids.  The  differential 
lietween  local  and  national  advertising 
rates  will  be  discussed. 
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Feb.  17 — Executive  Committee, 
Financial  Advertisers’  Assn.,  New 
York  City. 

Feb.  17-18 — Trust  Development 
Committee,  Financial  Advertisers’ 
Assn.,  New  York  City. 

Feb.  18-19 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  20-21 — Newspaper  Institute, 
Georgia  Press  Assn.,  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  Atlanta. 

Feb.  20-21 — Illinois  Press  Assn., 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Feb.  21 — South  Florida  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting,  Orlando, 
Fla. 

Feb.  21 — Florida  State  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting  of  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Feb.  21-22 — Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies,  quarterly  meeting. 
Grand  Rapids. 

Feb.  24-25 — Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  State  Publishers’ 
Assn.,  Syracuse. 


HEARST  APPOINTS  LORD 
BUDGET  DIRECTOR 


Expansion  of  Budget  System  to  Con¬ 
trol  Expenditure*  of  Newspaper* 
Planned — Wire  Services,  Syn¬ 
dicates,  Not  Included 


Expansion  of  the  financial  budgeting 
system  was  begun  by  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  this  week  with  M.  M.  Lord, 
former  business  manager  of  the  New 
York  American  appointed  as  director. 
The  plan  is  an  extension  of  the  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  general  manager  of  the  Hearst 
group.  Mr.  Lord  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

"We  intend  to  go  into  greater  detail 
than  was  possible  before  due  to  the  lim¬ 
ited  time  Col.  Knox  was  able  to  devote 
to  it  because  of  his  many  other  duties,” 
.\fr.  Lord  said. 

Expenditures  and  income  of  all  Hearst 
papers  will  be  tabulated  and  controlled 
under  the  budget  sv^tem.  according  to 
the  director,  and  it  affects  only  the 
newspapers,  no  wire  .services  or  syndicate 
operations  being  included.  A  staff  of 
assistants  will  shortly  be  named  by 
Mr.  Lord,  who  will  operate  in  connection 
with  the  Hearst  budget  committee  in 
New  York. 


MINNESOTA  MEETING  FEB.  27 

The  twenty-second  annual  winter  .ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Northern  Minnesota  Editorial 
.\ssociation  will  be  held  in  St.  Cloud 
Feb.  27  and  28.  Fred  Schilplin  and  Alvah 
Eastman  of  the  St.  Cloud  Times  Journal- 
Press  will  lx*  joint  hosts  at  a  dinner  the 
first  day. 
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ADVERTISING  PLAN  FOR 
CAMPBELL  SOUP  TOLD 


volved  in  Campaign  Started  in 
50  Large  Citie* — To  Spend 
$200,000 


A  large-scale  test  of  newspaper  adver-  | 
tising  is  involved  in  a  17-week  campaign  ! 
being  run  in  more  than  100  newspapers  ! 
in  about  50  large  cities  by  the  CamjAell  E 
Soup  Company. 

If  results  of  the  campaign  justify,  it  ! 
is  expected  that  extensive  use  of  news-  i 
paper  space  will  become  a  regular  part  ' 
of  the  Campbell  Soup  advertising  policy. 
Magazines  have  been  the  main  reliance  ' 
heretofore,  with  street  car  cards  also  1 
being  used.  Newspapers  have  been  little  , 
used,  except  for  local  test  campaigns, 
although  the  company  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  food  advertisers  in  the  country.  In 
recent  years  its  magazine  expenditures  ' 
have  been  reported  as  exceeding  $2,000- 
000  a  year.  ! 

The  newspaper  campaign  includes  750-  ! 
line  advertisements  in  which  the  central 
point  is  the  variety  to  be  founci  in  famp. 
bell’s  Soups.  The  fact  that  there  are  21 
kinds  of  soup  is  emphasized,  and  hous^ 
wives  are  urged  to  buy  six  cans  or  more  | 
at  a  time.  The  campaign  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  if  housewives  will  buy  a 
greater  variety  of  soups,  they  will  serve  | 
soup  oftener.  Experience  has  shown 
that  many  women  have  limited  Aem- 
selves  to  three  or  four  kinds. 

While  the  advertising  is  aimed  at  the 
housewife,  it  is  expected  also  to  encour¬ 
age  the  grocer  to  carry  a  complete 
variety  of  the  soups  available.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  merchandising  campaign  to 
prepare  the  dealers  is  involved,  and  in 
many  cities  newspaper  promotion  de¬ 
partments  are  actively  aiding  in  this. 
The  present  newspaper  test  will  involve 
an  expenditure  of  from  $200,000  to 
$250,000,  it  is  understood.  Only  cities 
of  more  than  100,000  population  are 
being  covered,  but  in  many  of  these 
cities  two  or  three  newspapers  are  bem? 
used. 

“This  is  a  major  move  for  us,”  said 
an  official  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Com-  i 
pany.  “It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
newspaper  advertising  is  good  and 
profitable.  That  is  proved  beyond  doubt 
But  will  it  sell  more  Campbell’s  soups 
in  sufficient  quantities  so  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  business  justifies  the  expendi¬ 
ture?  That  is  what  this  campaign  will 
prove.  I  think  so.  If  so,  newspaper 
advertising  will  become  a  definite  wd 
increasing  part  of  our  advertising 
budget.” 

In  addition  to  this  major  newspaper 
campaign,  the  company  is  running  a 
separate  campaign  in  certain  localities, 
featuring  Philadelphia  Pepper  Pot  soup. 


NEW  CITY  EDITOR  NAMED 

Marshall  Taylor,  formerly  of  Buffalo, 
became  city  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  this  week,  succeeding  Cam¬ 
eron  W.  Hyde,  who  resigned  to  accept 
an  executive  position  with  the  New  York 
State-wide  Economic  Congress.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  past,  Mr.  Taylor  had  been 
associated  with  various  Buffalo  news¬ 
papers,  his  last  connection  being  with  ^ 
Buffalo  Times.  In  his  new  position,  Mr. 
Hyde  will  direct  a  campaign  designed  to 
revive  industry  in  New  York  state. 
Twenty-five  of  the  leading  capitalists  w 
New  York  slate  are  identified  with  the 
Economic  Congress. 


EXHIBITING  DAVIS  PHOTOS 

An  exhibition  of  150  life-size  camera 
portraits  of  writers,  scientists, 
men  and  others  in  public  life  by  Ro^ 
H.  Davis,  special  writer  for  the  Aeo' 
York  Sun,  opened  Feb.  11  at  the  AmCTi- 
can  Art  Association-Anderson  Gallepes, 
New  York.  The  show  will  continue 
until  March  1. 


QUINN  PROMOTED 

John  Quinn,  for  many  years 
advertising  manager  of  Melhns 
Company,  Boston,  has  been  appointeo  ao 
vertising  manager. 
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RALPH  PUUTZER  RETIRES  FROM  N.Y.  WORLD 

Illness  Forces  Him.  to  Go  Abroad  and  Younger  Brother,  Herbert,  Succeeds  Him  as  President 
of  Daily — No  Policy  Change  Due,  Staff-  Is  Told  in  First  Formal  Statement 


Herbert  PULITZER.  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  founder 
of  the  iVrtt'  Tor/t  World  and  Evenhu; 
World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  operating  organization 
of  the  World,  this  week  to  succeed  his 
brother,  Ralph,  who  has  been  forced  to 
retire,  at  least  temporarily  on  advice  of 
his  physicians.  The  new  president  has 
been  devoting  his  time  to  directing  the 
Evening  World  and  will  continue  these 
duties  in  addition  to  those  of  his  new 

***^Nc>  change  in  the  policy  of  the  World 
will  be  effected  by  Herbert  Pulitzer, 
according  to  an  official  announcement 
directed  to  staff  memljers  of  that  paper, 
In  his  first  statement  to  the  personnel, 
Mr.  Pulitzer  declared  the  tradition  of 
independence  and  courage  and  devotion 
to  the  public  welfare  established  by  his 
father  and  carried  on  through  the  years 
by  his  newspapers  will  remain  unbroken. 

Ralph  Pulitzer,  it  w-as  said  at  the 
JVorld.  has  been  in  poor  health  for  some 
time  and  his  physicians  felt  that  he 
should  relinquish  all  active  newspaper 
work  and  go  abroad  to  regain  his 
strength.  He  is  expected  to  sail  for 
Europe  the  end  of  this  month. 

It  was  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  desire  that  the 
title  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of 
direction  of  the  Press  Publishing  com¬ 
pany  be  vested  in  his  successor  and  at 
his  request  the  directors  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  unanimously  elected  his  younger 
brother  president,  Ralph  Hayes,  assistant 
to  the  president,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  It  has  not  been  decided  whether 
or  not  the  retiring  president  will  resume 
his  office  after  he  has  completely  re¬ 
covered  from  his  illness,  Mr.  Hayes  said. 
In  a  statement  issued  by  him  this  week 
Mr.  Pulitzer  gives  an  indication  that  he 
expects  to  resume  his  duties  when  his 
health  permits.  This  announcement,  in 
which  he  gave  his  reason  for  turning  the 
presidency  of  the  company  over  to  his 
brother  and  thanked  the  employees  of 
the  World  for  their  loyalty  and  devotion, 
read  as  follows : 

“Ill  health  compels  me  to  obey  orders 
of  my  doctor  and  go  abroad  for  several 
months  for  complete  rest  and  detach¬ 
ment  from  all  office  responsibilities.  I 
have  asked  my  brother,  Herbert  Pulitzer, 
to  take  over  my  duties  and  in  order 
that  he  shall  have  the  proper  corporate 
authority  to  execute  these  duties,  I  and 
my  fellow  directors,  at  my  request,  have 
unanimously  elected  him  president  of  the 
Press  Publishing  Company.  I  feel  that 
on  my  return  after  convalescence  I  shall 
find  that  the  men  of  the  organization 
have  given  him  the  same  fine  loyalty  that 
diey  have  always  given  me  and  for  which 
I  now  thank  them.” 

Interviewed  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week,  Herbert  Pulitzer  declined  to 
discuss  his  plans  for  future  direction 
of  the  World  beyond  the  statement  of 
his  aims  contained  in  his  announcement 
to  the  staff.  In  this  declaration  he  said: 

"In  taking  over  the  responsibilities 
which  iny  brother  and  the  co-directors 
have  placed  upon  me  I  should  like  now 
to  say  just  one  thing  to  the  staff  of 
w  two  papers.  The  World  and  the 
Evening  World  have  an  unbroken  tra- 
drtiOT  of  independence,  of  courage  and 
of  devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  In 
tradition  I  intend  to  the  best  of  my 
"ility  to  carry  on.” 

At  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  Mr. 
™itaer  had  not  yet  reached  his  ma- 
tofity.  His  brothers,  Ralph  and  Joseph. 

appointed  trustees  of  the  estate  and 
J^Angus  Shaw  was  named  trustee  until 
^  son  should  reach  the  age 

u  Upon  attaining  this  age  in  1917, 
Herbert  succeeded  Mr.  Shaw  in  the 
^steeship.  Although  he  had  received 
«-twths  of  the  newspaper  properties 
“7  the  terms  of  his  father’s  will,  he  left 
^  direction  of  the  Press  Publishing 

Comn.n„  I.:.  brother. 

York  in  1896,  Herbert 


Pulitzer  received  his  early  schooling  at 
St.  .Mark's  Preiiaratory  School  in 
Southborough,  Mass.  He  studied  for 
two  years  at  Harvard  University,  but  in 
1917  during  his  sophomore  year  he  gave 


He  is  an  ardent  devotee  of  big  game 
hunting  and  has  made  numerous  trips  to 
Africa  to  follow  this  sjKirt.  He  has  also 
devoted  much  time  to  grouse  shooting 
at  his  hunting  lodge  in  Scotland.  His 


Herbert  Pulitzer 

up  college  life  to  join  the  Naval  .Avia¬ 
tion  Service.  He  was  stationed  for  a 
time  at  the  naval  aviation  post  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology- 
in  Cambridge.  Later  he  went  abroad 
with  the  service  as  pilot. 

I'lxui  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Pulitzer  l)egan  active  newspaper 
work  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  World.  He  worked  as  a  reporter 
covering  ship  news.  City  Hall,  district 
and  state  legislature  beats.  After  a  few 
years  of  this  he  went  to  Russia  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  paper  in  1920. 


Ralph  Pulitzer 

brother.  Ralph,  has  often  joiiuHl  him  in 
the.se  sports. 

For  some  time  following  his  work  in 
Russia  as  correspondent,  .Mr.  Pulitzer 
<levoted  himself  to  hunting.  A  few  years 
ago  he  returned  to  New  York  and  as¬ 
sumed  active  charge  of  the  Evening 
World.  He  married  Mrs.  (jladys  Dunn 
Amory,  former  wife  of  Charles  .Amory, 
in  Paris,  on  .-August  5.  192.S.  They  have 
one  daughter,  born  July  31,  1928. 

Ralph  Pulitzer  was  closely  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  affairs  of  the 
New-  York  Pulitzer  papers  from  the  time 


^HE  thrill  that  comes  once  in  a  life- 
time  came  to  Lawrence  Froeber,  Nerv 
York  Daily  News  staff  photographer, 
this  week  when  an  unexpected  explosion 
occurred  aboard  the  S.  S.  Muenchen 
burning  at'  its  dock  in  New  York,  just 
as  he  had  focused  his  camera  for  a  shot 
of  the  blaze.  Froeber  was  standing  on 
the  stringpiece  of  pier  41,  Hudson 
river,  the  next  slip  to  the  Muenchen’s 
berth.  His  camera  was  ready  and  as 
he  raised  it  to  his  eye  to  focus  it  a  ter¬ 
rific  explosion  sent  debris  flying  high 
into  the  air,  killing  a  fireman  on  a  fire- 


boat  alongside  the  liner  and  injuring  two 
others. 

Froeber  snapped  his  trigger  and 
ducked  for  cover  as  twisted  bits  of  steel 
and  splintered  wood  showered  down  on 
the  pier  and  splashed  into  the  river.  On 
his  photo  plate  was  registered  the  most 
sensational  marine  action  photo  since 
the  Vestris  tragedy. 

The  fire,  which  started  as  a  one- 
alarm  blaze  in  the  ship’s  hold,  was  not 
expected  to  become  the  day’s  front  page 
sensation  when  F'roeber  was  first  sent 
out  on  it. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  EXPLOSION  ON  LINER 


he  was  16  years  old.  He  often  sat  in 
conference  with  his  father  and  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  newspapers.  He  accom¬ 
panied  his  father  on  a  tour  of  Europe 
during  which  the  eldest  Pulitzer  was 
joined  at  times  by  his  staff  chiefs  for 
business  conferences. 

He  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1879  ami 
was  in  a  constant  atmosphere  of  news¬ 
paper  work.  After  his  early  years  of 
training  under  the  instruction  of  his 
father,  he  joined  the  AVorld.  He 
achieved  the  pexsition  of  associate  editor 
in  which  capacity  he  served  for  several 
years. 

On  .Nov.  4,  1922,  five  days  after  his 
father’s  death,  Ralph  Pulitzer  was 
elected  president  of  the  Press  Publishing 
Company.  At  that  time  he  was  active 
manager  of  the  AVorld  as  well  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  hav¬ 
ing  lieen  appointed  to  those  positions  in 
1907. 

He  married  Miss  Frederica  Vander¬ 
bilt  AA'ebb  in  1904.  His  two  sons  by  this 
marriage,  Ralph,  Jr.,  and  Seward  Webb, 
have  been  receiving  newspaper  training 
on  the  Pulitzer  papers.  In  1924  Mr. 
Pulitzer  was  ilivorced  from  his  first 
wife,  and  in  August,  1928,  he  married 
Miss  Margaret  Leech,  author  of  "Tin 
Wedding”  and  "The  Back  of  the  Book,” 
and  co-author  with  Heywood  Broun  of 
“.Anthony  Comstock,”  a  biography  of  the 
puritanical  crusader. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  second  of  the 
lirothers,  has  devoted  his  newspaper 
career  to  the  management  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  as  president  of  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Company,  operating 
organization  of  that  paper.  He  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Press  Publishing  Coiu- 
pany.  and  his  residence  is  in  St.  Ixniis. 

W.  A.  THOMPSON  TO  SPEAK 

Bureau  of  Advertising  Chief  to  Ad¬ 
dress  Six-Point  League 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  will 
be  the  guest  speaker  of  the  Six- Point 
League  at  a  luncheon  Thursday,  Feb. 
20,  at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York.  Hil  F'.  Best,  president  of  the 
league,  will  be  in  charge. 

The  following  guests  have  Ixx?n  in¬ 
vited  in  addition  to  all  members  of  the 
national  newspaper  division  of  the  .Afl- 
vertising  Club:  Thomas  H.  Moore  of 
the  A.N.P.A. ;  William  G.  Chandler  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Col. 
Frank  Knox  of  the  Hearst  newspaiiers ; 
Edwin  .S.  Friendly  of  the  New  York 
Sun;  Gilbert  Hoilges  of  the  New  York 
Sun ;  James  W.  Brown,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club;  and  Louis  Wiley  of 
the  Netv  York  Times. 


16-PAGE  RADIO  SECTION 

.A  sixteen-page  radio  section  in  which 
the  advertisements  were  devoted  entirely 
to  Stromberg-Carlson  radios  was  issued 
Sunday,  Feb.  9,  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  News  of  radio  devel¬ 
opments,  with  numerous  pictures,  occu¬ 
pied  the  news  columns.  The  back  page 
was  taken  up  by  an  advertisement 
signed  by  the  Stromberg-Carlson  Tele¬ 
phone  Manufacturing  Company,  listing 
all  the  authorized  Stromberg-Carlson 
dealers  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
other  pages  carried  102  advertisements 
of  dealers,  each  one  mentioning  Strom¬ 
berg-Carlson  radios. 


RAISES  FUND  FOR  NEEDY 

Extremely  cold  weather  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  has  caused  so  much  suffer¬ 
ing  among  the  needly  that  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  is  raising  funds  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  for  use  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Charities  in  relief  work.  The 
fund  amounts  to  more  than  $1,000  in 
cash.  Besides  money,  food  and  clothing 
have  been  contributed. 
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CENTRAL  PRESS  PURCHASED  BY  KING; 
TO  BE  OPERATED  AS  SEPARATE  UNIT 


Staff  and  Features  of  Cleveland  Organization  to  be  Continued 
Intact — New  York  Plant  Not  Included  in  Purchase — 
Eichel  Shifted  to  West  as  Editor 


King  features  syndicate, 

Inc  has  purchased  Central  Press 
Association  and  will  start  operating  it  as 


V.  V.  McNiTT  J.  V.  COMNOLLT 

a  unit  of  its  organization  March  1,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  J.  V.  Con¬ 
nolly,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Hearst  feature  service.  The  price 
was  not  revealed.  The  purchase  included 
all  features  and  pr<^rty  controlled  by 
the  Cleveland  organization  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  its  New  York  mechanical 
plant.  Mat  making  and  distribution  from 
New  York  will  be  handled  through  the 
Hearst  production  unit. 

The  Central  Press  staff  will  remain 
unchanged,  Mr.  Connolly  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Farris  Flint  will  continue 
as  business  manager;  Leslie  Eichel  will 
be  transferred  from  New  York  to 
Cleveland  as  editor;  and  Russell  Scott 
will  retain  the  title  of  art  director.  All 
staff  writers  and  artists  will  remain  wi 
the  list  and  no  features  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  according  to  Mr.  Connolly.  It  is 
planned,  instead,  to  add  new  names  to 
the  schedule.  The  present  budget  will  be 
continued  to  all  clients  of  Central  Press, 
but  none  of  them  will  be  sent  or  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Hearst  newspapers,  the  general 
manager  explained. 

“We  have  purchased  Central  Press 
outright,”  Mr.  Connolly  said,  “because 
we  believe  we  have  the  proper  facilities 
to  operate  the  organization  successfully 
in  ccmjunction  with  King  Features.  We 
are  not  disturbing  Central  Press  in  any 
way.  The  staff  will  remain  the  same  and 
the  features  will  continue  unchanged.” 

An  advantage  to  Central  from  the  new 
arrangement  Mr.  Connolly  pointed  out, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  an  allied  picture  service  for  its 
daily  news  photo  page,  through  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos  operated  in  conjun- 
tion  with  King  Features,  whereas 
formerly  it  had  no  service  of  its  own. 
It  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  the 
picture  page  will  be  changed  to  contain 
only  International  photos.  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER  was  told. 

J.  p.  Gortatowsky,  business  manager 
of  King  Features,  in  commenting  on  the 
transaction,  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

“Central  Press  now  comes  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  new  resources  for  creating  a  most 
complete  news  mat  service  through  its 
direct  affiliation  with  Intertional  News 
Photos.  It  will  also  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  a  direct  tie-up  with  all  the  King  Fea¬ 
tures’  bureaus,  reaching  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  will  command  at  all  times  pic¬ 
tures  and  news  mats,  which  will  have 
the  quickest  transmission  to  member 
newspapers. 

“New  features  will  Le  added  to 
strengthen  the  service  and  to  make  it  an 
outstanding  budget  in  newspaper  his¬ 
tory." 

V.  V.  McNitt,  president  of  Central 
Press,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that, 
although  several  offers  to  purchase  the 
syndicate  had  been  received  from  time  to 
time,  it  was  not  until  King  Features 
came  into  the  scene  that  any  such  propo¬ 
sition  was  seriously  considered. 

“In  becoming  linked  to  King  Features 
we  are  thus  maintaining  every  one  of 
our  deep  obligations  to  our  clients,”  he 
declared. 


“In  retiring  from  Central  Press,  let 
me  express  my  deep  gratitude  and  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  newspaper  ^itors 
and  publishers  who  have  been  with  me 
through  thick  and  thin  and  have  made 
our  success  possible.” 

The  Central  Press  schedule  includes  a 
regular  news  mat  service  and  among 
other  features,  the  following :  “Diet 
and  Health,”  by  Lulu  Hunt  Peters, 
M.D. ;  Dr.  Garry  C.  Myers’  psychology 
series ;  “Beauty,”  by  \Iadame  Rubin¬ 
stein  ;  Jess  Cargill’s  editorial  cartoons. 

The  comics  include  “Etta  Kett,”  by 
Paul  Robinson:  “Old  Home  Town,”  by 
Lee  Stanley;  “High  Pressure  Pete,”  by 
George  Swanson ;  “Muggs  McGinnis,” 
by  Wally  Bishop :  “Goofey  Movies,”  by 
Fred  Neher;  “Big  Sister,”  by  Leslie 
Forgrave;  “Sport  Side-Lights,”  by  Jack 
Sords;  “Humorous  Slants  on  Human¬ 
ity,”  by  Clifford  McBride,  and  “Among 
Us  Girls”  by  Paul  Robinson. 

The  sports  features  include  stories  by 
William  H.  Ritt  and  contributions  by 
Sords,  A1  Winfield  and  Norman  E. 
Brown.  The  editorial  page  units  include 
“The  Way  of  the  World,”  daily  editor¬ 
ials  by  Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade;  “Who’s ‘Who,”  “Timely 
Views,”  “The  Grab  Bag”  and  Wil 
Davey’s  humorous  “Hocus  Pocus” 
column.  A  number  of  other  features 
are  also  included. 

Central  Press  was  founded  20  years 
ago  and  in  August,  1929,  acquired  control 
of  Johnson  Features  and  Editors’  Fea¬ 
ture  Service.  At  the  start  of  1929  it 
expanded  with  construction  of  a  mechan¬ 
ical  production  plant  in  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Eichel  was  elected  president  of  a 
new  company,.  Central  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  Inc.,  formed  to  oper¬ 
ate  this  unit. 

BUYS  OKLAHOMA  DAILY 

Davis  O.  Vandiver  of  Mangum,  Okla., 
has  purchased  the  interest  of  Wal¬ 
ter  and  John  Weaver  in  the  El  Reno 
(Okla.)  Daily  Tribune.  Vandiver  will 
succeed  Walter  Weaver  as  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  Tribune.  Van¬ 
diver  has  been  publisher  of  the  Mangum 
Star  for  some  time,  having  converted  the 
Star  from  a  weekly  to  a  daily  paper. 


PRICE  RETURNS 

Byron  Price,  chief  of  the  Washington 
staff  of  Associated  Press,  who  has  been 
in  London  for  the  naval  disarmament 
conference  returned  to  New  York,  Feb. 
11.  While  in  London  he  directed  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  A.  P.  contingent  from  Wash- 
in^on.  James  Williams,  news  editor  at 
Washington,  took  charge  of  the  bureau 
during  Mr.  Price’s  absence. 


DAILY  TELLS  HISTORY  OF 
GANG  ANARCHY 


Chicago  Daily  New*  Expose  Names 
and  Strips  Romance  From 
Activities  of  Racketeers 


As  a  challenge  to  city  officials  who 
have  thus  far  made  little  progress  in 
bringing  to  justice  the  gangsters  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Chicago  crime  wave,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  last  week  pub¬ 
lished  a  long  article  presenting  many 
assembled  facts  regarding  gang  anarchy 
in  Chicago.  The  story  gave  names  and 
addresses  “so  plainly  that  if  officials  de¬ 
cide  to  confront  the  gangsters  with  in¬ 
telligent  determination,  they  will  have 
no  trouble  in  finding  those  public  ene¬ 
mies.” 

The  expose,  after  a  general  introduc¬ 
tion,  started,  fittingly  enough,  with  an 
account  of  the  career  of  A1  Capone  and 
told  fearlessly  of  his  connection  direct 
or  indirect,  with  many  of  Chicago’s  “un¬ 
solved”  crimes. 

Following  its  “roll  call”  of  the  under¬ 
world,  the  Daily  News  received  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  many  of  the  city’s  leaders, 
although  State’s  Attorney  John  A.  Swan- 
•son  and  Police  Commissioner  William 
F.  Russell  declared  they  “had  nothing 
to  say.” 

The  Daily  News  expose  will  be  “Ex¬ 
hibit  A”  in  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  survey  of  the  crime  situation, 
to  be  made  by  a  committee  of  citizens 
of  known  courage  and  action.  The  arti¬ 
cle  was  especially  commended  because 
it  stripped  the  cloak  of  romance  from 
the  gangsters  concerned. 


EDITORS  ADDRESS  REALTORS 

Ted  O.  Thackery,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Time.t:  A.  H.  Kirch- 
bofer,  managing  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Sews:  and  fieorge  Foster,  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Expre.^s.  were  principal  speakers  at  a 
conference  held  in  that'  city  recently  on 
improving  the  realty  market. 


PUBLISHER  OFF  TO  BERMUDA 


W.  T.  Dewart.  publisher  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Dewart  photo¬ 
graphed  as  they  sailed  from  New  York  reeenlly  for  Bermuda. 


McCAHlLL  promoted 
BY  CLEVELAND  NEWS 


Vice-President  end  Business  M*iU|„ 
Elected  to  Board  of  Directors— 
Has  Been  With  News  Less 
Than  a  Year 


and  business  manager  of  t'he'fF/'i^^fe 
Nezvs,  was  added  to  the  board  of  dbrn 
ors  of  the  Cleve- 


land  Company, 
publisher  of  the 
daily,  at  a  recent 
meeting.  An¬ 
other  new  mem¬ 
ber  elected  was 
John  A.  Hadden, 
Cleveland  attor¬ 
ney. 

Mr.  McCahill 
joined  the  News 
last  July,  coming 
from  the  'New 
York  American 
of  which  he  was 
V  i  c  e-presidlent 


Cbailis  F.  McCahu 


He  started  his  newspaper  career  in  tht 
advertising  department  of  the  Bosln 
Herald  in  1908,  later  joining  the  dmm. 
His  next  position  was  with  Verret 


&  Conklin,  newspaper  representathu, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  four  years 
He  rejoined  the  Hearst  organization  six 
years  ago  when  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  was  added  to  the  group 
Later  he  was  publisher  of  the  RochtsUf 
Journal  for  Hearst  and  regional  director 
of  the  group’s  papers  in  Altany  and 
Syracuse. 

The  News  directors  now  number 
seven,  the  former  five  members  of  tk 
board  having  been  re-elected.  They  are 
Geo'-'re  F.  Moran,  chairman;  Dan  R. 
Hanna,  Jr.,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  Mark  A.  Hanna,  vice-president; 
Carl  H.  Hanna,  and  J.  J.  Levins,  treas¬ 
urer. 


ESTABLISHES  LECTURE  FUND 


John  C.  Shaffer  Give*  Money  to  Yik 
in  Memory  of  Son 

John  C.  Shaffer,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  established  a 
foundatiem  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School 
in  memory  of  his  son,  Kent  Shaffer,  a 
graduate  of  Yale  University,  who  (Ktd 
in  1925.  The  income  of  the  foundation 
is  to  be  used  each  year  for  a  course  oi 
lectures  upon  “The  Life,  Character  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus.” 

Kent  Shaffer  studied  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  in  the  Sheffield  scientific  school 
at  Yale  and  after  graduation  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Chicago  board  of  super¬ 
vising  engineers.  In  1910  his  hedtb 
failed  and  he  went  to  Denver  to  live 
In  1913  he  became  treasurer  of  tht 
Denver  Publishing  Company,  publishm 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  m 
Denier  Times.  From  1922  until  his 
death  he  was  in  business  in  Los  Angeles. 


GALLICO  LOSES  SUIT 

Paul  Gallico,  sports  editor  of  the 
York  Daily  News,  lost  his_  civil  aefion 
for  $10,000  damages  for  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  by  himself  and  his  wife  sn  » 
automobile  collision  when  Judge  Edi^ 
Yoemans  of  Fairfield  County,  Connero- 


cut,  Superior  court  found  no  cause 
litigation  last  week.  The  accidwt 
curred  (October  27,  1928,  when  the 
licos  were  returning  from  the  sf^ 
Army  football  game.  Testifying  in 
case,  Gallico  said  his  yearly  salary 
$14,000. 


DAILY’S  PLANE  IN  SHOW 

The  New  York  Momina  Telegraphy 
exhibiting  a  Bellanca  ‘  , 

plane  at  the  Aviation  Show  in  New 
this  week  and  issuing  a  special  s 
edition  every  night.  The  plane  is 
under  option  by  the  Telegraph  wd 
probably  be  purchased  to  be 
livering  papers  to  distant  u, 

summer,  according  to  Sloan  J  ' 
managing  editor.  The  nightly 
edition  features  the  daily  s  new  co 
“The  Sky  in  Review.” 
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IMPROVING  PICTURE  REPRODUCTION 

Every  Process  Must  Be  Expertly  Done  to  Obtain  Clear,  Effective  Pictures — Retouching  Should  Be 

Practiced  Sparingly — Outlining  Destroys  Realism 
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nHOTOGRAPHS  of  news  events  are 
1  carrying  accurate  visual  impressions 
of  the  happenings  of  tcxiay  to  millions 
of  newspaper  readers  the  world  over. 


By  W.  E.  BARR 

Eaatman  Kodak  Company 

Formerly  head  of  the  photographic  department  of  the  Xashrille  (Tcnii.)  Banner 


more  time  on  the  etching.  A  reverse 
print,  with  objects  that  rightly  are  on 
the  right  side  appearing  on  the  left  side, 
and  vice  versa,  should  be  made.  Pro- 


Figure  1.  A  football  action  picture,  a  type  of  press  photograph  used  exten¬ 
sively  by  newspapers.  The  photographer  sought  for  slro.ng  black  and  white 
tones.  The  strong  demarcation  of  highlights  and  shadows  aided  in  good 
reproduction  of  this  picture.  It  is  un-retouched,  printed  on  “haril”  paper. 


Figure  2.  A  print  from  the  same  negative  as  figure  1  made  on  a  “soft”  grade 
of  photographic  paper.  The  tone  scale  has  been  increased  which  reduces 
contrast  thereby  making  this  print  unsuitable  for  goo<i  newspaper 
reproduction. 


k 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  journal¬ 
ism  has  so  much  news  space  been  de¬ 
voted  to  pictures  illustrating  stories — 
telling  stories  quickly  and  forcefully. 

Since  news  pictures  have  become  an 
important  and  necessary  news  medium 
and  a  costly  one,  it  follows  that  all  pub¬ 
lishers  are  interested  in  obtaining  the 
best  reproduction  of  press  photographs 
that  is  possible  to  attain. 

Photographs  that  are  not  properly 
reproduced  lose  much  of  their  effective¬ 
ness  and  value. 

This  article — a  step  by  step  discussion 
of  news  picture  halftone  reproduction — 
will,  it  is  hoped,  aid  publishers  to  get 
first  class  reproduction  of  news  pictures. 

.\s  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article  in 
this  publication  under  the  heading, 
“Newspaper  Users  Turn  to  Phot^- 
raphy,”  advertisers  who  are  using 
photographic  illustrations  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  “quartertone”  process,  an 
indirKt  method  of  half-tone  making 
especially  adapted  to  newspaper  printing. 

This  prcKess  gives  excellent  results, 
hut  it  requires  a  lot  of  time  and  entails 
extra  expense,  and  so  is  impractical  for 
news  cuts. 

^  for  the  sake  of  speed  and  economy 
tush  cuts  are  made  by  newspapers,  in- 
varably  by  indirect  method. 

There  are  many  steps  to  be  taken  in 
transposing  an  image  from  a  photograph 
to  a  newspaper.  Each  phase  of  the 
transposition  is  done  by  a  man  (or  men) 
supposedly  skilled  in  his  particular  job. 
V®®  tfun  fails  to  do  his  work  well, 
_n«n  the  good  work  that  has  gone  be- 
^  undone.  Likewise,  if 
tx  nrst  workman  neglects  to  do  a  good 
efforts  of  the  others  go  for 


The  photographer,  the  retoucher, 
^aver,  the  printer,  the  stereotyi 
,  P^'essmen — all  must  do  their  resp 
good,  clean- 

frproductions  will  result. 
niJ  necessary  to  state  t 

Pures  intended  for  newspaper  rep 
Jwion  s^uld  be  clear,  sharp  and  c 
hvnk'.  requisite  is  generally  kne 

.  ^Witographers,  editors  and  engravi 
(hirtin^  **cret  of  good  newspaper  rep 
_^on  of  illustrations  is  contr 
photographs  i 
W^*thft^  photograph 

"o  separation 

S’eitt  poor  cuts,”  says 

iraiJ,;  Ttines  Manual  of  Ty 
Standards,  which  contini 
engraver  cannot  be  expected 


produce  a  better  half-tone  than  the  pho¬ 
tograph  before  his  lens.” 

Delicate  detail,  softly  toned  grays,  are 
lost  in  a  newspaper  half-tone.  Strong 
separation  of  tone  values  and  demarca¬ 
tion  of  highlights,  middle  tones  and 
blacks  are  virtues  of  ga>d  press  photo¬ 
graphs. 

See  Figures  1  and  2.  The  extreme 
degrees  of  contrast  and  softness  obtain¬ 
able  by  using  different  grades  of  a  good 
photographic  paper  are  illustrated  by 


Figure  3.  Photo-micrograph,  magiiifi- 
eation  about  ten,  of  a  section  of  a 
halftone  (above),  and  the  same  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  stereotype  made  from  it 
(below). 

these  two  pictures.  A  “flat"  or  soft 
toned  negative  if  printed  on  a  "hard” 
grade  of  paper  will  ordinarily  yield  a 
print  satisfactory  for  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction. 

Skillful  retouching  is  an  aid  to  good 
reproduction.  It  should,  however,  1» 
practiced  sparingly  or  the  photographic 
effect  will  be  destroyed.  Outlining 
figures  or  objects  is  a  practice  that 
destroys  photographic  realism. 


Some  retouching  is  usually  desirable, 
though  it  should  be  limited  to  building 
up  highlights  and  deepening  shadows. 
Even  this  may  not  Ix'  necessary  in  some 
cases. 

The  50  or  55  line  screen  halftone  is 
txst  adapted  to  news  picture  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  65  line  is  used  by  some  news¬ 
papers  that  print  on  a  better  grade  of 
paper. 

Etching  the  i)lates  sufficiently  is  very 
important.  A  cut  that  has  not  been 


Figure  3.A.  Halftone  (above)  and  a 
carefully  made  stereotype  (below). 
The  improvement  over  the  stereo 
.shown  in  illustration  No.  3  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  a  superior  matrix. 

etched  to  a  proper  depth  will  not  print 
clearly. 

Clear  printing  is  assured  (so  far  as 
the  cut  is  concerned)  if  the  highest  light 
is  etched  to  a  depth  of  88/l()()0,  middle 
tf>nes  5/l(XX)  and  shadows  d/KXX). 

The  time  element  on  rush  jobs  some¬ 
times  prevents  the  engraver  from  doing 
a  gocxl  etching  job.  A  simple  photo¬ 
graphic  trick  will  save  one  step  in  the 
engraving  process  and  thereby  allow 


jecting  (or  contact  printing)  the  nega¬ 
tive  with  the  uncoated  side  of  the  film 
or  plate  toward  the  lens,  iustca<l  oi  the 
emulsion  side,  will  prmluce  this  result. 
Working  from  such  a  print,  the  engraver 
does  not  have  to  strip  his  negative,  re¬ 
versing  it  right  for  left,  a  delicate 
l)rocess  that  takes  quite  a  bit  of  time. 

Some  engravers  use  a  prism  (which 
gives  a  reversed  negative)  to  get  this 
same  effect.  In  either  case  this  proce¬ 
dure  is  only  practical  on  special  rush 
jobs.  Generally  speaking,  all  negatives 
are  .stripped  in  order  to  make  up  a  "flat,” 
compo.sevl  of  a  number  of  negatives. 

One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  loss 
of  quality  is  that  in  making  stereo  mats 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  a  100%  im¬ 
pression  except  by  hand  beating  the 
matrix  j)aper  which,  of  course,  is  a 
process  entirely  too  slow  to  l)e  practical. 

Even  though  a  coarse  screen  is  tised 
and  the  cuts  well  etched,  a  p(H>r,  weak 
mat  will  undo  the  go<xl  work  so  far  as 
the  final  result'  is  concerned. 

Care  should  be  exerci.sed  to  have  the 
surface  of  the  halftone  plate  or  plates  on 
the  .same  plane  with  the  surface  of  the 
type  when  the  cuts  are  placed  in  the 
form.  If  the  surface  of  the  cut  is  below 
the  surface  of  the  type,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  etched  surface  of  the 
cut  will  not  get  a  full  impression.  Sheet 
zinc  on  which  newspaixr  halftones  are 
made  may  vary  slightly  in  thickness. 
Consequently  in  some  cases  halftone 
plates  have  to  be  built  up  in  the  form. 

In  the  case  of  wet  mat's  there  is  always 
a  shrinkage  on  drying.  A  stereotype  from 
such  a  mat  is  always  shallower  than  the 
original  engraving. 

The  photo-micrographs  shown  in  b'ig- 
nres  3  and  3A  sliow  the  poor  results 
may  be  due,  not  to  the  original  halftone 
etching,  but  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
stereotype.  .Also  see  Figure  4. 

If  all  the  previous  steps  have  been  <l<nie 
well,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  improper 
inking  will  ruin  the  final  result  unless  the 
judgment  of  the  pressmen  is  exceedingly 
IKKjr.  Over-inking  will  always  cause  fill¬ 
ing  in  between  the  raistxl  dots  on  the 
casting  which,  of  course,  transfers  to  the 
jwiper  an  improper  impression.  A  weak 
.-eproduction  with  little  or  no  contrast 
always  results  from  under-inking. 

If  the  packing  on  the  impression  cylin¬ 
der  is  too  soft'  it  will  entirely  spoil  the 
work  however  good  it  may  be. 

Quality  of  picture  reproduction  of  any 
kind  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  grade 
of  newsprint  stock  usetl. 


Figure  4.  Dots  printed  from  (a)  original  halftone  shown  at  top  of  figure  3A, 
and  (b)  dots  printed  from  stereotype  shown  at  bottom  of  figure  3A.  The 
(juality  of  reproduction  from  a  good  stereo  is  readily  apparent  in  this 
photo-micrograph. 
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ETHICS  AND  SPEED  IN  NEWS  COVERAGE 
DISCUSSED  AT  OHIO  DAILIES’  MEETING 

Marlen  Pew  Declares  Standards  Are  Becoming  More  Rigid — 
Athens  Messenger  Wins  Cup — R.  C.  Snyder  Is 
Re-elected  President  of  Group 


(B>  tclegrafh  to  Eoitok  &  Publisher) 

/''OLUMHUS,  O.,  Feb.  13. — More  than 
^  100  new.spaper  men  from  all  parts  of 
Ohio  assembled  in  Columbus  Monday  for 
the  initial  sessions  of  three  newspaper 
conventions  which  opened  the  annual 
“Newspaper  Week.” 

At  the  oiiening  meetiiiK,  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  involving  greater  speed  and  ex- 
|K-dited  service  in  handling  news  reports 
by  the  Associated  Press  constituted  the 
subject  in  a  round  table  discussion.  At 
the  same  time,  a  general  discussion  of 
advertising  problems  was  led  by  Paul 
Siddall,  publisher  of  the  Alliance  Review. 

Marlen  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
msh™,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Associated  Ohio  Dailies’  banquet  Mon¬ 
day  evening. 

“The  newspaper,”  Mr.  Pew  said,  “is  a 
local  institution,  an  integral  part  of  the 
local  community,  the  city  and  town,  the 
lieating  heart  of  the  community.  While 
we  have  this  we  have  a  great'  press.  It 
is  a  press  animated  by  high  ideals.  This 
may  not  always  be  true  of  individual 
papers.  But  it  is  certainly  true  of  the 
collective  American  press. 

“Our  standards  of  ethics  are  becoming 
more  rigid.  American  newspapers  are 
turning  down  thousands  and  thousands  of 
advertising  dollars  because  of  ethical 
reasons.” 

The  current  charge  that  newspapers  are 
subsidized  and  hamstringed  by  advertise¬ 
ment  and  monetary  interests  was  as¬ 
sailed  by  Mr.  Pew.  “It  is  true  that  news¬ 
papers  depend  upon  advertising  for  their 
sustenance,”  he  said.  “The  sale  price  of 
the  finished  product  hardly  pays  for  the 
white  paper  used.  But  despite  this  fact, 
the  press  has  remained  free  and  independ¬ 
ent.  There  are  1,944  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  dailies  and  528  Sunday  papers  with 
some  15,000  influential  weeklies  in  this 
country.  They  arc  nearly  all  motivated 
with  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  un¬ 
folding  story  of  life  and  action. 

“If  there  is  a  subsidized  press,  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  re¬ 
cently  charged,  it  is  in  defiance  of  a 
tenet  that  has  been  established  among 
newspaper  men  since  colonial  days  that 
a  newspaper  man  is  free  from  all  obli¬ 
gations  except  that  of  fidelity  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

“The  underlying  secret  of  the  power 
of  the  press  is  its  catholicity  and  its 
cheap  retail  price.  Its  service  is  equally 
available  to  prince  and  lieggar.  In  the 
future  we  will  have  fewer  newspapers 
and  better  ones.  They  will  be  larger, 
rather  than  smaller,  and  specialization 
will  be  on  a  greater  scale.” 

Commenting  on  the  high  standard  of 
Ohio  newspapers,  Mr.  Pew  said:  “For 
47  years  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies 
have  presented  a  united  front  to  bring 
the  Ohio  Press  to  its  present  position.” 

James  Schermerhorn,  former  publisher 
of  the  Detroit  Times,  spoke  on  the  new 
phases  of  journalism  in  a  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  world  at  the  start  of  the  new  eco¬ 
nomic  era. 


The  Dover  (O.)  Daily  Ref>ortcr,  jnib- 
lished  by  A.  Hoopiiigarner ;  the  Bel- 
lefoulaiiic  (O.)  Examiner,  published  by 
Frank  G.  McCracken,  and  the  Exenia 
(O.)  Easette,  published  by  J.  A.  Chew. 

R.  C.  Snyder  of  the  Norwalk  Reflector 
Herald  was  reelected  president  of  the 
Associated  Ohio  Dailies.  Other  officers 
elected  were :  Emmit  C.  Dix,  Wooster 
Record;  E.  h'.  Cook,  Columhtis  Citizen; 
Mr.  Bush,  Athen  Messenger,  vice- 
presidents;  Frank  Spencer,  Newark  Ad¬ 
vocate,  secretary,  and  Alfred  Has  well, 
Bozi’ling  Green  Sentinel,  treasurer. 

A  cup  was  donated  to  the  group  by 
W.  H.  Hershey  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  to  be  given  annually  to  the  paper 
in  the  association  making  the  best  yearly 
progress  in  classified  advertising. 

“It  is  romance,  and  the  desire  for 
adventure,  that  inspires  men  to  become 
foreign  correspondents,”  Frank  E. 
Mason,  president  of  International  News  . 
Service,  told  members  of  the  convention 
at  the  luncheon  Tuesday. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  news  coverage  the  earth  has 
shrunk  to  one-fifth  its  former  size,” 
Mason  said.  “Cable  news  editors  in 
New  York  can  send  queries  to  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin  and  have  news  stories 
within  half  an  hour.” 

Governor  Myers  Y.  Cooper  cited 
new.spapers  as  being  great  moral  forces 
in  his  address  before  the  newspaper  men. 

“Quite  frequently,”  he  stated,  “news¬ 
papers  daringly  display  the  weaknesses 
of  humanity,  showing  human  vices  and 
tribulations  as  warnings  against  further 
evil  doing.” 

Cooper  paid  tribute  to  the  Ohio  press 
for  its  interpretation  of  the  policies  and 
program  of  government,  stating  that  a 
dissemination  of  information  as  to  the 
government  agencies  is  of  highest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  development  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  enterprise  of  government. 

To  meet  the  competition  of  a  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  or  a  “free”  newspaper,  run 
it  yourself.  Dale  Wolf,  publisher  of  the 
Nonmod  Enterprise  attd  News,  told  the 
publishers  attending  the  convention. 

Mr.  Wolf’s  advice  came  from  his  own 
experience,  he  said.  While  conducting 
the  News  the  merchants  banded  together 
to  get  out  a  shopping  news.  His  busi¬ 
ness  dropped  off  sharply,  so  that  later 
he  organized  a  shopping  news  of  his 
own,  and,  because  he  had  his  own  plant 
and  knew  the  publishing  business,  was 
able  to  drive  his  competitor  out.  He 
used  the  same  tactics,  he  said,  when  a 
free  newspaper  started  operations. 

He  described  a  shopping  news  as  “an 
overgrown  handbill”  which  “uses  the 
word  ‘News’  to  carry  respectability  and 
to  give  a  name  to  an  illegitimate  child 
of  the  publishing  profession.” 

Two  other  newspaper  groups,  the 


Ohio  Newspajier  Association  and  the 
Buckeye  Press  Association,  will  meet  in 
Columbus  Friday  and  Saturday. 

The  annual  newspaper  show  and  con¬ 
tests  will  be  held  Saturday  as  a  feature 
of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  .Association 
meeting. 

NEW  WRITS  ENTANGLE 
LAVARRE  CASE 


Supersedeas  Order  Stays  Arrest  of 

Publisher  on  Contempt  Charge 
— Must  Post  Bond  of 
$7,500 

(By  tclenraph  to  F^ditor  &  Publisher) 

CoLU.MBi.\,  S.  C.,  Feb.  12. — Develop¬ 
ments,  so  entangled  that  legal  minds  are 
needed  to  straighten  them  out,  came  thick 
and  fast  here  today  at  the  bearing  on  a 
petition  of  removal  of  William  LaVarre 
to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  had  been  cited 
t  )  appear  on  a  contempt  charge  of  Judge 
Bascom  S.  Deaver,  Federal  Judge  J. 
Lyles  Glenn,  after  hearing  arguments 
lasting  almost  two  days,  this  afternoon 
signed  an  order  of  removal  and  a  war¬ 
rant  for  Lavarre’s  arrest. 

Immediately  thereafter  he  granted 
LaV’arre  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  re¬ 
fused  to  discharge  the  prisoner  (La¬ 
Varre).  Whereupon  counsel  for  LaVarre 
gave  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Fourth  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Richmond  and 
asked  for  a  supersedeas  order  arresting 
the  removal  order  and  that  a  bond  be 
fixed  to  be  posted  pending  the  appeal. 

Late  this  afternoon  Judge  Glenn 
granted  the  supersedeas  and  set  bond  at 
$7,500  to  be  posted  before  him  here 
Saturday  at  noon.  The  supersedeas 
voids,  in  effect,  the  removal  order  and 
the  arrest  warrant. 

Consequently  LaVarre  does  not  have 
to  answer  to  Judge  Deaver  in  Augusta 
Thursday,  why  he  should  not  be  cited 
for  contempt  of  court  for  ejecting  J.  T. 
Webb.  Jr.,  commissioner  of  the  federal 
court  in  (Borgia,  from  the  plant  cf  the 
Columbia  Record. 

LaVarre’s  attorneys  announced  still  later 
today  that  the  $100,000  bond  necessary 
to  perfect  the  supersedeas,  arresting 
Judge  Deaver’s  order  which  appointed 
Webb  as  commissioner  and  instructed 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  papers,  had 
been  raised. 

These  developments  have  left  the  four 
newspapers  in  divided  control ; 

Webb,  as  commissioner,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.C.)  Herald  and  the  Spartanburg 
Journal  while  LaVarre  still  holds  the 
Columbia  Record.  Should  the  $100,000 
l)ond  be  accepted  and  the  supersedeas 
from  Judge  Deaver’s  order  be  arrested 
thereby,  Webb’s  control  over  the  three 
papers  probably  will  cease  since  the 
courts  order  giving  him  control  authority, 
would  thereby  be  voided.  At  Union, 
S.  C.,  Feb.  10,  State  Judge  T.  J.  Mauldin 
continued,  “until  further  order  of  this 
court”  the  temporary  injunction  obtained 
by  the  Spartanburg  Herald  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  restraining  I.a\'arre  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  two  Spartanburg  papers. 


RADIO  GROUP  WANTS 
NEWS  SUPERVISED 

Federation  of  Radio  Association,  st 
Cleveland  Convention,  Sponsor 

Press  Group  to  Pass  on  Stories 
and  Appraise  Advertising 

The  Radio  Press  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Cleveland,  O.,  this  week  du'- 
ing  the  convention  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Radio  Associations,  v^itli 
which  it  will  be  affiliated,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  “passing  on  the  authenticity 
of  radio  stories  and  the  truthfulness  of 
radio  advertisements.” 

Radio  editors  and  advertising  men 
handling  radio  copy  on  every  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  will  lie  invited  to 
become  members  of  the  association, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  develop  into  a 
full-fledged  and  active  group  when  the 
radio  convention  opens  in  .Atlantic  Chv 
next  June. 

Its  primary  aim  will  be  to  induce  all 
newspapers  to  appoint  a  “radio  censor," 
a  man  who  is  thoroughly  qualified  to 
judge  radio  matter  and  one  who  has  the 
proper  contact  with  the  trade,  through 
whom  all  stories  and  ads  would  he 
routed  “in  the  interests  of  truthfulness." 

Michael  Ert,  Milwaukee,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  federation, 
called  the  radio  trade  paper  writers  at¬ 
tending  the  convention  together  and  "in¬ 
sisted”  that  they  form  the  association  to 
protect  the  trade  against  publication  of 
liarmful  information. 

As  a  sample  of  matter  which  ht 
thought  should  have  been  “stopped”  wa< 
a  review  of  a  speech  by  a  manufacturer 
who  was  quoted  on  over-production  in 
the  industry. 

A  copy  of  an  advertisement  which 
had  been  run  by  a  mid-western  depart¬ 
ment  store  recently,  making  extravagant 
claims  and  actual  misrepresentation  for 
a  certain  make  of  instrument  was  dis¬ 
played.  This  particular  advertiser  had 
been  induced  to  tone  down  when  it  camt 
to  the  attention  of  the  federation. 

H.  H.  Cory  of  th"  Radio  Record 
Publishing  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
was  named  chairman  of  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  group. 

In  its  closing  session  the  radio  feder¬ 
ation  resolved  against  the  issuing  of 
premature  publicity  on  new  develop¬ 
ments  and  improvements,  ruling  that 
such  announcements  should  not  be  made 
before  the  merchandise  is  ready  for  sale 
to  the  public. 

William  S.  Hedges,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
and  radio  editor  of  the  Chicago  Dwy 
News,  in  a  talk  to  the  convention  at  its 
general  session  said; 

“Advertisers  have  come  to  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
two  media  which  are  rtaly  close  to  the 
.American  public  and  close  to  the  mw- 
ket,”  he  said.  ”Those_  two  are  the 
newspaper  and  broadcasting.  ^ 

“They  have  come  to  recognize  tne 
fact  that  radio  is  an  important  means 
of  making  a  trade  name  well  Imown 
and  an  excellent  method  f(^  erratmg 
good  will  for  a  product.  The  direct 
selling  is  left  to  other  media. 

DAILY  WINS  SUIT 


“Journalism  is  changing  to  fit  the 
♦imes,^’  he  declared.  “It  must,  to  keep 
pace  in  a  world  where  children  learn 
their  arithmetic  from  telephone  dials, 
their  alphabet  from  the  radio  station, 
their  geography  from  a  rumble  seat 
and  their  physiology  from  their  mothers’ 
knee.” 

Paul  Siddall  was  named  president  of 
the  Select  List  of  Ohio  Dailies  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Harry  E.  Taylor,  who  resigned 
after  disposing  of  his  interests  in  the 
Portsmouth  Times.  Siddall’s  former 
post  of  vice-president  was  taken  by  Roy 
D.  Moore,  Canton,  of  the  Brushmoore 
newspapers. 

The  Athens  Messenger,  published  by- 
Gordon  K.  Bush,  was  awarded  a  silver 
loving  cup  as  the  outstanding  Ohio  daily- 
newspaper  of  10,000  or  less  circulation. 

Other  papers  mentioned  as  distin¬ 
guished  publications  of  the  class  were; 


Harris  M.  Crist,  managing  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  Mrs 
Crist  and  Mrs.  Fred  Ziegler,  New  York  City,  photographed  at  the  raves  in 
Havana,  Cuba. 


>wa  Carrier  Was  Not  an  Agent  of 
Paper,  Court  Rules 

A  directed  verdict  in  favor  of  d* 

Mzvein  (la.)  Daily  Register  wzs  w- 

ered  by  Iudg:e  W.  L.  940 

,'eek  at  West  Union,  la-,  m  the  ^ 
amage  suit  brought  by  William  •  • 

f  Oelivein  for  loss  of  an  eye  m  JU'X' 
928,  after  he  had  lieen  strwk  Dy 
laper  thrown  by  the  carrier  boy.  , 
The  question  of  agency  was  in'®”  . 
nd  evidence  showed  that  Gay  w 
subscriber  to  the  Register  but 
arrier  boy  had  an  •'idep^dent  g 
uent  with  a  boy  in  the  Gay  hpm 
ive  him  a  copy  each  day  if  the  ^ J 
;ould  carry  another  copy  to  ^  su 
quarter  of  a  mile  avyay-.  The  co^ 
leld  that  in  delivery  of  this  c^y 
arrier  boy  was  not  acting  as  ag 
lie  newspaper. 
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SCANDINAVIA  AS  A  NEWSPRINT  SOURCE 


Cost  Factors  Make  Serious  Competition  from  Abroad  Unlikely,  Says  Canadian  Expert  in  Reviewing 
U.  S.  Publishers*  Plan — Imports  Have  Dropped  Off  as  Prices  Went  Lower 


WIDE  publicity  has  been  given  in  the 
Canadian  and  American  daily  press 
to  a  news  storv  appearing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  according 
to  which,  American  newspaper  owners 
are  turning  their  eyes  to  Europe  for  a 
laree  part  of  their  future  requirements 
of  newsprint,  in  order,  it  is  stated,  that 
they  may  become  to  some  degree  inde- 
oendent  of  the  domestic  and  Canadian 
wurces  of  supply.  This  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  sponsors  of  the  plan  said, 
through  the  investment  of  American 
capital  in  the  Scandinavian  newsprint 
industry,  two  of  the  largest  American 
banking  institutions  being  mentioned  in 
this  connection.  As  any  juch  develpiv 
ment  i 


. . As  any  such  develop-  crease  desirable? 

“"-.t  ' would  naturally  affect  Canada’s  consider  one  phase 
newsprint  industry,  it  is  thought  that  a  The  imports  of 
knowdedge  of  the  actual  situation,  as  it  1?’’"'^,  the  L 

exists  in  Scandinavia  at  the  present  the  last  seven  ye: 
time  should  be  of  interest.  The  facts  dined,  concurrentl 
presented  in  this  article,  it  should  per-  j^l'e  decline  m  price 
haps  ^  mentioned,  are  based  upon  a  per-  below  indicate  : 
soml  investigation  of  the  European  U 

newsprint  industry  extending  over  a 

period  of  several  months,  during  which  Si 

time  all  the  principal  European  news-  Ve.ir 
print  producing  countries  were  visited. 

The  question  of  large  scale  importa-  (924  .V.V.  .. 

tion  of  European  newsprint  into  the  1925  - . ! ! ! ! 

United  States,  is  not  entirely  new.  The  >926  . 

mobilization  of  American  capital  to  ,92a  ! ! ! ! 
stimulate  European — that  is  Scandina-  1929  (approximate!)') 
vian— production  on  a  large  scale,  is 
however,  a  distinctly  novel  feature.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  stop  to  consider  what 
such  a  development  would  involve ; 

The  total  world  consumption  of  news¬ 
print  at  the  present  time  is  close  to  7,- 
000,000  tons,  out  of  which  the  United 
States  in  19^  consumed  nearly  3,800,000 
tons,  or  more  than  50%.  Around  2,- 
’00.000  tons,  or  over  58%  of  the  entire 
United  States  consumption  was  supplied 
by  the  Canadian  mills.  Just  under 
1,400,000  tons,  or  38%,  came  from 
domestic  mills,  while  only  some  100,000 
tons,  or  less  than  3%,  were  imported 
from  Europe  out  of  which  Scandinavia 
supplied  around  85,000  tons.  The  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries — counting  in  Finland 
—therefore  contributed  just-  slightly 
over  2%  of  the  United  States  require¬ 
ments  of  newsprint. 

The  United  States  consumption  reached 
a  record  figure  in  1929,  being  as  above 
stated,  close  to  3,800,000  tons,  as  against 
3,563,000  tons  for  1928,  and  3,456,000 
for  1927.  We  find,  therefore,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years,  the  increment 
has  not  been  less  than  100,000  tons 
yearly.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  assumption 
that  in  1930  consumption  will  be  close 
to  3,900,000  tons. 

WTiat  the  ultimate  tonnage  from  the 
Scandinavian  mills  the  present  plans  call 
lor,  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  may  per- 
be  assumed  that  less  than  15%  of 
the  total  import  requirements  would  not 
materially  affect  the  present  situation,  or 
hnng  “relief”  from  Canadian  “dictation.” 
riftMn  per  cent  would  be  equivalent  to, 

460,000  tons  over  and  above  the  ton- 
at  present  coming  from  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  mills. 

,  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Scandinavian 
situation  to  see  what  this  tonnage  in- 
would  involve : 

The  present  capacity  of  the  Swedish, 

■'“’^"'^ian,  and  Finnish  mills — and  they 
all  operating  at  full  capacity — is 


LONGANS  ON  WEST  INDIAN  CRUISE 


George  B.  Longan,  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  with  Mrs.  Longan  and 
their  daughter  photographed  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  while  on  a  cruise 
through  the  West  Indies. 


from  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and 
certainly  not  cheap. 

Sweden  possesses  large  water  power 
developments,  but  they  have  been  or  are 
nearly  all  being  developed.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  privately  owned 
power  companies  in  Southern  Sweden 
and  a  small  amount  of  power  already 
developed  by  pulp  and  paper  mills,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  Swedish  hydro-electric 
power  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Swedish  government. 

Norway,  finally,  while  possessing 
abundant  water  power,  has  gone  in  for 
large  scale  development  of  electro¬ 
chemical  industries,  which  are  gradually 
absorbing  her  power  resources.  Coupled 
with  this  should  be  considered  the  fact 
that  the  Norwegian  pulp  and  paper  mills 
are  already  going  abroad  for  part  of 
their  requirements  of  pulpwood. 

As  to  the  statement  that  Scandina¬ 
vian  mills  can  undersell  Canadian  and 
American  mills  by  from  $6  to  $10  a  ton. 
This  may  have  been  the  case  with  news¬ 
print  selling  at  $70  or  even  $65  a  ton, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  the 
price  down  to  $55  as  at  present.  The 
cost  of  wood  in  Scandinavia,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  foregoing,  is  prac¬ 
tically  as  high  in  price  as  Canadian  and 
American  wood.  Power  is  more  expen¬ 
sive.  As  regard  labor,  the  wages  paid 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  are  not  so  very 
far  below  those  paid  in  Canadian  and 
American  mills. 

Much  is  being  made  of  the  low  ocean 
freight  rate  on  newsprint  from  Scandi¬ 
navia.  The  ocean  freight  is,  however, 
not  the  whole  story.  To  this  has  to  be 
added  rail  freight  to  seaboard  from  the 
mills  situated  in  the  interior,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  mills.  During 
the  closed  season  nearly  all  of  the 
Swedish  and  Finnish  mills  have,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  to  ship  by  rail  to  an  ice  free  port, 
as  a  large  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is 
frozen  over  from  four  to  five  months 
of  the  year.  For  instance.  Northern 
Sweden — the  only  part  of  the  country 
having  any  wood  and  water  power  yet 
available  for  new  development  —  and 
nearly  all  of  Finland,  are  normally  ice- 
t)ound  during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  T'ebruary,  March  and  part  of 
April.  During  the  above  months, 
therefore,  the  paper  has  to  be  shipped  by 
rail  to  the  nearest  ice  free  port.  In¬ 
quiries  into  railroad  charges  indicate  that 
for  a  distance  of  300  miles,  the  rate  is 
29c  per  100  lbs.  (Kr.  2.43  per  100  kg.), 
while  for  600  miles,  it  is  around  38c  per 
100  lbs.  (Kr.  3.1  per  100  kg.).  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  railroads  make  a  charge  for 
covering,  all  paper  being  shipped  in  open 
flat  cars,  and  amounting  to  something 
like  20c  per  ton. 

Assuming  the  shorter  distance— the 
average  would  actually  be  more  nearly 
600  miles — the  rail  cost  to  seaboard 
would  be  $5.80  per  ton,  plus  the  coverage 
charge  of  20c,  or  a  total  of  $6.00.  Add 
to  this  the  ocean  freight  rate  of  around 
$5.40  per  ton  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  ocean  insurance  of  15c  per  ton,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  tonnage  will  have  to  carry  freight 
charges  amounting  to  over  $11  per  ton. 
Even  then  the  whole  story  has  not  been 
told.  Port  and  dock  charges,  unloading, 
carting,  etc.,  have  also  to  be  added.  Then 
the  rail  charges  from  inland  mills  to  the 
nearest  port,  during  the  open  season, 
amount  to  something  like  $1.50  per  ton, 
for  a  distance  of  around  30  miles.  The 
total  freight  charges  for  this  tonnage, 
therefore,  would  be  slightly  over  $7.W  a 
ton,  C.I.F.  New  York.  For  inland  cities 
like  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  etc., 
American  rail  charges  of  something  like 
$6  per  ton  would  have  to  be  added  to 
the  above  together  with  the  cost  of  re¬ 
handling,  carting,  etc. 

Quality  also  enters  most  decidedly 
into  the  cost  of  paper,  as  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  manufacturing  of 
newsprint  well  know. 

(Continued  on  page  .54) 
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SUNPAPERS  NEVER  CHANGE  NEWSPRINT  debate 

ORDERS  AFTER  SENDING  TO  MILL 

-  in  Worcester,  March  6,  on  the  question. 

Complete  Record  System  Kept  for  16  Years  Shows  Quantities 

,  —  n  r  State  1' uiwl  Insurance  liill.''  The  a£- 

of  Each  Roll  Length  Needed — Daily  Report  Made  of  firmative  will  be  upheld  by  Frank  A. 

Paper  on  Hand  and  in  Transit  (ioodwin,  chaimwn  of  the  Boston  finance 

_  commission  and  former  registrar  of 

B,  HARRY  S.  SHERWOOD  rd"ba«f  b;' 

The  fact  that  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  tonnage  in  different  sizes  so  appor-  the  Bancroft  Automobile  club  of  Wor- 
Evening  iTidn,  published  by  the  A.  S.  tioned  that  they  were  not  compelled  to  cester. 

Abell  Company,  never  change  their  increase  or  decrease  the  size  of  the  - 

paper  order,  once  it  has  been  sent  to  the  paper  at  any  time  because  of  lack  of  PRESS  BUILDING  GROUP 

manufacturers,  and  never  change  the  the  right  proportion  of  the  various  sizes.  up  _■  14 

sizes  in  which  they  have  ordered  it  dis-  The  Sunpapers  new  have  on  hand  no  KL-EJLLL^  1  o  HAIVlIVlV4lNL> 

tributed,  has  been  much  discussed  by  more  than  a  two  weeks’  supply,  with  - 

paper  manufacturers  and  newspaper  pub-  the  sizes  adjusted  exactly  to  their  needs.  Head*  Washington  Corporation  for 


PRESS  BUILDING  GROUP 
RE-ELECTS  HAMMOND 


iishers.  The  following  table  of  tonnage  con- 

On  tbe  13tb  of  each  month  these  sumption  and  proportion  of  sizes  for 
papers  send  their  orders  to  the  mills,  four  years  is  interesting : 
specifying  the  quantity  they  want  in  Long  rolls  Three-quarter  One-half 

long  rolls,  three-quarter  rolls  and  half-  Per  Per  Per 

size  rolls.  Once  that  order  is  placed  it  T""®  Tojis  cent 


the  sizes  adjusted  ex^tly  to  their  needs.  Heads  Washington  Corporation  for 
1  he  following  table  of  tonnage  con-  c-  r'  »•  t  • 


stays  that  way.  There  is  no  wiring  to 


Long  rolls  Three-quarter  One-half 
Per  Per  Per 

Tons  cent  Tons  cent  Tons  cent 

11.  1930...  2,087  85  203  8  174  7  John  Hay s  Hammond,  one  of  the  or ig- 

-  .  .  ,  -  ,  >un.  1929...  2,031  83  200  11  161  7  iiial  incorporators  of  the  National  Press 

the  mill  r^uestmg  that  the  quantity  of  j,,,  1928...  2,042  84  233  lo  153  6  Club  Building  Corporation,  was  named  its 

paper  be  changed  or  that  the  quantity  of  jan.  1927...  2,0o9  85  198  8  183  7  ..resident  for  the  sixth  consecutive  time 

any  given  size  be  changed.  Tbe  mill  jj  noticed  that  in  a  period  of  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 

owner  knows  that  he  can  ship  exactly  years  the  variation  in  this  month  held  recently.  He  has  been  president 

what_  he  has  been  ordered  to  ship  and  one-half  size  was  only  one  per  since  the  founding  of  the  corporation  in 

dismiss  from  his  mind  any  possibility  of  cent,  the  total  variation  in  the  three-  192.S. 

changes  coming  in  at  the  last  moment.  quarter  size  three  per  cent,  and  the  total  Other  officers  elected  were :  Fleming 


Sixth  Consecutive  Time  — 
Fleming  Newbold,  Vice- 
President 


changes  coming  in  at  the  last  moment. 


In  the_  office  of  these  papers  there  is  variation  in  the  long  roll  only  2  per  cent, 
never  a  time  when  the  pressroom  foreman  - - ^ - 


192.S. 

Other  officers  elected  were :  Fleming 
Newbold,  vice-president;  J.  Fred  Essary, 
vice-president,  John  Joy  Edson,  treas¬ 
urer  ;  Lawrence  B.  Campbell,  secretary 
and  manager;  and  Harvey  D.  Jacob,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  the  following  directorate  was 


Michael  J.  F'aherty  and  Percy  B.  Cof-  chosen : 
fin,  two  of  the  defendants  in  the  Chicago  John  Joy  Edson,  Washington  Loan  and 
Tribune’s  victorious  suit  to  recover  ex-  Trust  Company,  chairman;  Robert  B. 


executive  tearing  his  hair  FINAL  HEARING  DELAYED  urer;  Lawrence  B.  Campbell,  secretary 

and  rabbling  excitedly  that  he  is  all  -  manager;  and  Harvey  D.  Jacob,  gen- 

messed  up  because  he  hasn  t  got  the  sizes  ^  ..  i>ra1  rniinscl 

he  needs  and  can’t  grt  the  paper  out  Defendant,  in  Political  Suit  Have  meeting  of  the  stock- 

unless  they  wire  the  mills  to  do  this  and  Until  April  to  File  Brief.  holders,  the  following  directorate  was 

u  i.  •  -u  Michael  J.  Faherty  and  Percy  B.  Cof-  chosen: 

It  has  been  years  since  these  paj^rs  fjj,  defendants  in  the  Chicago  John  Joy  Edson,  Washington  Loan  and 

ch^ged  an  order  once  sent  to  the  mill.  rnVnme’j  victorious  suit  to  recover  ex-  Trust  Company,  chairman;  Robert  B. 

The  explanation  is  that  a  record  has  payments  to  real  estate  “experts”  .\rmstrong,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Norman 

been  kept  for  16  years  of  bow  much  the  city  of  Chicago,  have  been  given  W.  Baxter,  IVashington  Post;  Ulric  Bell, 
paper  was  used  each  month  and  of  what  April  1  by  the  Illinois  supreme  Louisville  Covrier-J ournal ;  James  Wil- 

percentage  each  form  of  roll  bore  to  the  j-ourt  to  file  their  briefs  in  the  suit.  Ham  Bryan;  J.  Fred  Essary,  Baltimore 
whole.  An^d  each  day  there  is  placed  on  decision  puts  off  final  argument  in  Sun;  Carter  Field,  Bell  Syndicate;  Rob- 

tbe  desk  of  Joseph  A.  Blondell,  a  secre-  cases  until  the  April  term  of  the  ert  V.  Fleming,  president  Riggs  National 
Ury  and  treasurer  of  the  A.  S.  .\bell  court.  Itank;  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  president  Na- 

Company,  a  reixirt  as  to  what  paper  is  in  |j^  ^  decision  by  Circuit  Judge  Hugo  tional  Geographic  Society ;  John  Hays 
me  building,  what  is  in  the  vvarehouse  in  Friend,  -Nlayor  Thompson  and  his  Hammond,  mining  engineer;  Robert  N. 

Baltimore  aiKl_  what  's  on  freight  cars  as.sociates  were  ordered  to  repay  to  the  Harper,  president  District  National 
bound  to  Baltimore.  With  these  figures  ^.j^y  §2,24.i,f)(M.52,  on  suits  brought  by  Hank;  Fred  J.  Haskin,  tbe  Haskin  Serv- 
constantly  at  hand  and  with  the  record  of  {j.c  X ribune.  The  court  found  that  the  ice ;  George  R.  Homes,  International 
previous  years  to  refer  to,  there  is  no  money,  paid  out  as  experts’  fees,  was  News  Service;  Harvey  D.  Jacob, 
difficulty,  said  Mr.  Blondell  when  he  was  y^cd  “for  financing  the  jiolitical  activi-  attorney. 

the  supply  ties  of  the  Thompson  organization  and  Orville  M.  Kile,  agricultural  economist 


ice ;  George  R.  Homes,  International 
News  Service;  Harvey  D.  Jacob, 


rolling  in  just  as  it  is  wanted.  for  the  private  b 

In  many  newspaper  offices,  it  is  ex—  ..r  the  eonsmraev 
plained,  no  detailed  records  of  what  has  conspn^ 

been  used  in  the  past'  are  kept.  When  PUBLISHER 
the  executives  approach  the  business  of  u  u  i  ( 
ordering  tbeir  next  month’s  supply,  they  ,  \ 


ties  of  the  Ihompson  organization  and  Orville  M.  Kile,  agricultural  economist 
for  the  private  benefit  of  the  members  publicist ;  David  Lawrence,  president, 
of  the  conspiracy.’  [Juited  States  Daily;  Edgar  Markham, 


PUBLISHER  CENTENARIAN 


assistant  to  the  president.  Federal  Farm 
Board;  Fleming  Newbold,  IVashington 


Mrs.  Reliecca  (>.  Fields,  publisher  of  Star;  Graham  B.  Nichol,  United  States 

gueVs'atwhaJtheTaVrii^^^^^^  ‘'’f 

next  month.  When  the  month  draws  birthday  Feb.  2.  Assraiated  Press ;  L.  C.  Pr(^rt,  vice- 

mow  ,  o-:  IiRS  hcUl  the  title  of  publisher  since  president;  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Hal. 

anerwiffi^thTTr^ne^R  her  husband  died  59  years  ago.  Her  Harrison  Smith.  Nezv  York  Times;  El- 

Every  newspaper  proprietor  is  familiar  ^^enry  Clay  and  Charles  W.,  how-  liott  Thurston,  Ne7c  York  World;  War- 

.,1 _ •  ?  t.  i  -  .  ever,  have  had  the  active  management  ren  W.  Wheaton.  Philadelphia  Public 


with  the  various  sizes  of  rolls  which  must 
be  put  on  a  press  to  print  a  pajier  of  a 


sons.  Henry  Clay  and  Charles  W.,  how-  liott  Thurston,  Ne7c  York  World;  War- 
ever,  have  had  the  active  management  ren  W.  Wheaton,  Philadelphia  Public 


of  the  paper  for  many  years.  Miss  Mar- 


given  size;  a  long  roll  and  a  half-roll  for  *he  oldest  daughter,  still 

a  12-page  paper,  one  long  roll  for  an  reacts  proof. _ 


Ledger;  and  Paul  Wooton,  New  Orleans 
Titnes-Picayune,  and  the  McGraw-Hill 
publications. 


8-page  paper,  a  long  and  a  three-quarter 
roll  for  a  14-page  paper,  a  long,  a  three- 
quarter  and  a  half  for  an  18-page  paper, 
a  three-quarter  and  a  half  for.  a  lO-page 
paper  and  so  on. 

It  was  established  long  ago,  by  means 
of  the  records  referred  to,  that  the  needs 
of  the  Sunpapers  run  roughly  as  follows: 
long  rolls,  81  to  84  per  cent  of  tbe  whole ; 
three-quarter  rolls,  9  to  12  per  cent ;  one- 
half  size  rolls  6  to  9  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  quantity  of  paper  used  doesn’t  dis¬ 
turb  the  calculations  of  the  percentages 
which  the  various  sizes  bear  to  the  whole, 
explains  Mr.  Blondell.  The  actual  quan¬ 
tity  of  paper  consumed  may  go  up  or 
dciwn.  The  percentage  of  sizes  moves 
within  the  margin  indicated.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  sizes  is  adjusted  in  the  orders 
sent  to  the  mills  to  the  total  quantity 
needed. 

The  methexi  is  said  to  be  simplicity  it¬ 
self.  It  has  saved  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company 
much  waste  of  time,  has  eliminated 
friction  between  it  and  the  mills,  has 


NEW  HOME  FOR  CANTON  (ILL.)  LEDGER 


Recently  completed  plant  of  the  Canton  Daily  Ledger. 


removed  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  l^AKING  its  third  move  in  its  79  trance,  and  the  manager’s  office  and  edi- 
press  room  force,  and  has  assured  that  years  of  existence,  the  Canton  (Ill.)  torial  departments  to  the  left.  The  me- 

the  supply  in  the  required  sizes  is  always  Daily  Ledger  recently  occupied  its  new  chanical  department  is  in  one  large  room 
on  hand  when  it  is  needed.  one-story  plant.  The  building  was  con-  in  the  rear  section.  Ample  storage  space 

Some  years  back,  when  the  demand  structed  with  provisions  made  for  ex-  is  provided  in  the  basement, 
for  newsprint  paper  exceeded  the  sup-  pansion  in  practically  every  department.  U.  G.  Orendorff  is  owner  of  the 
ply,  the  Sunpapers  operated  on  a  four  The  business  and  circulation  depart-  Ledger  and  C.  E.  Warwick  is  the 

or  six  day  supply  and  were  able  to  keep  ments  are  located  to  tbe  right  of  the  en-  manager. 


$1,500,000  CAMPAIGN  FOR 
THOR  WASHER 

Fifty  Metropolitan  Dailies  to  Be  U(«4 
in  1930  Drive  by  Chicago 
Manufacturer  It  Is 
Announced 

The  Hurley  Machine  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturers  of  Thor  washing 
machines  and  ironers,  has  launched  a  $1  - 
500,000  advertising  campaign  for  1931) 
and  will  schedule  space  in  fihy  or  more 
metropolitan  newspapers,  according  to 
announcement  by  Edward  N.  Hurley, 
Jr.,  head  of  the  company,  who  has  termed 
economic  sluggishness  in  1930  "only  1 
mental  state  which  can  be  surmounted  by 
efficient  sales  tactics.” 

The  advertising  appropriation,  double 
that  of  last  year,  is  based  on  an  antici¬ 
pated  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  com- 
jiany’s  national  sales.  .Advertising  will 
be  scheduled  in  ten  national  magazines 
and  trade  and  business  papers  will  also 
be  used.  .An  appropriation  of  $100, Oil) 
will  be  devoted  to  farm  papers.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  placed  by  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan. 

Copy  in  all  of  the  media  used  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  price  and  beauty  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  Dealers  will  cooperate  with  the 
Hurley  Company  in  the  campaign.  A 
plan  book  is  being  sent  to  all  dealers 
which  tells  the  implications  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  lists  each  dealer  and  shows  how 
prospects  are  reached  by  advertising. 
The  book  also  contains  charts  showing 
circulation  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  wired  homes  in  each  state,  as  well  as 
distribution  maps  of  the  country. 

The  1930  campaign  is  the  largest  in  the 
24-ycar  history  of  Hurley  Company. 

INTERSTATE  MEET  MARCH  17-18 

Circulation  Men  Pick  Wathington, 
Pa.,  for  Annual  Convention. 

The  thirteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Interstate  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
Pa.,  at  the  Hotel  George  Washington, 
.March  17-18,  it  was  announced  at  a 
meeting  of  the  program  committee  Md 
olticers  and  directors,  held  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  building  Feb.  1. 

Tlxise  present  at  the  committee  meet¬ 
ing  were :  President,  Harry  W.  Cullis, 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  W.  D.  .Miller,  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post;  second  vice-president,  W.  L.  Lip- 
pincott,  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press- 
Union;  secretary-treasurer,  John  H.  J. 
Kuntz,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer- 
Journal  and  Ne7v  Era.  The  program 
committee  consists  of  the  officers  and  H. 
C.  Lee,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  V-  ]• 
Woodward,  Phil^clphia  Record,  and 
Charles  Keville,  Baltimore  Sun. 

COSTELLO  NAMED  M.  E. 

E.  J.  Costello,  a  newspaper  man  of 
nearly  thirty  years’  experience  in  the 
middle  west,  is  the  new  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milioaukee  Leader,  Socialist 
daily,  succeeding  the  late  Victor  L.  Ber¬ 
ger.  The  new  owner  of  the  leader  is 
Publishers'  Inc.,  which  has  taken  mer 
the  interest  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Ber¬ 
ger.  State  Senator  Thomas  M.  I'niican 
is  the  head  of  the  organization.  For 
seven  years  Costello  served  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  various  cities.  At  vari¬ 
ous  times  he  was  with  the  t  lucago 
Tribune,  the  old  Chicago  Herald  and 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce.  >•« 
was  managing  editor  of  the  .VlilwaiiKet 
Leader  in  1919  and  1920. 


CLEARY  JOINS  DAILY 

1.  David  Stern,  publisher  of  thePW^ 
dclphia  Record,  has  named  John  Cl^ 
as  sales  promotion  manager  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  Air.  Cleary  was  for  many  yw 
director  of  advertising  and  sales  P’’o 
tion  for  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  C^' 
pany,  Detroit,  and  has  been  *7']-. 
with  the  advertising  programs  ot 
.Service  Company.  New  York,  and 
Citv  of  Miami,  Fla. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Price  Ranges  in  Space  Have  Two  Specific  Effects  on  Drawing-Power  of  Circulation,  One  Is 
Psychological,  the  Other  Is  Mathematical — Both  Can  Be  Combined  to  Good  Effect  on  Sales 

Ax  interesting  and  profitable  activity 
for  retail  advertisers  and  newspapers 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


at  this  time  is  the  study  of  advertising 
price  ranges.  This  subject  never  has 
had  the  attention  its  importance  war¬ 
rants.  especially  in  relation  to  pulling- 
power  of  circulation  and  selling-power 
of  space.  Even  when  response  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising 


like  safety  razors,  cameras  and  many 
general^ise  specialties.  Style  goods  and 
personality  lines — sashes,  scarfs,  corsets, 
millinery,  costume  jewelry,  handbags — 
need  a  regular,  maintained  range  of 
prices  in  order  to  carry  identity  of  value 


layout,  relation  to  cuts  and  space  areas. 

(2)  Advertising  effect  in  relation  to 
grade  of  value  or  kind  of  value.  Price 
ranges  enable  the  customer  to  measure, 
or  gauge,  money’s  worth.  That  is,  $3.85 
for  a  yard  of  silk  suggests  good  silk 


at,  or  above, 
normal,  retail  sell¬ 
ing  prices  have  a 
very  definite  effect 
on  direct  returns 
day  by  day,  an 
effect  so  real  that 
by  careful  analysis 
of  ranges  and  ad¬ 
vertised  item  re¬ 
turns  some  stores 
are  able  to  amplify 
circulation  activity 
by  many  degrees. 

This  may  l)e 
difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  without 
some  kind  of  ex¬ 
planation  regard¬ 
ing  the  relation  of 
price  to  values  in 
the  customers’,  not 
the  stores’,  mind. 

Single  stores, 
many  of  them, 
study  price  lines  as 
related  to  depart¬ 
ments  and  lines  of 
goods,  and  have 
been  able  to  in- 
crease  turnover 
and  cut  down  slow 
selling  by  finding 
out  the  correct 
number  of  price 
lines  i«r  stock  or 
type  of  item.  But 
no  single  store  has 
much  opportunity 
to  collect  any  defi¬ 
nite  data  on  what 
should  be  known 
a  s  advertising- 
price  ranges  as  op¬ 
posed  to  selling 
range>.  There  is 
quite  a  difference, 
and  the  difference 
would  be  apparent 
if  all  stores  in  a 
town  compared  re¬ 
turns  on  space  in 
the  ^ame  news¬ 
paper  the  same  day 
and  iin  returns 
from  all  space  used 
for  a  (lay.  Chain 
systems  or  store 
groups  can  do  this 
but  having  only  one 
store  in  a  town  the  results  are 
narr(3\vly  illuminating,  showing 
certain  levels  draw  by  seasons. 


ARTICLE  XXIII 

"OESPONSE  to  items  featured  in  space  is  directly  affected  by  price-range  levels.  Here  are  typieal  quiok-response 
ranges  for  March  grouped  in  relation  to  type  of  demand  represented  by  Advertised  Items: 


TYPE  OF  DEMAND 


LOW  PRICES 


Table  No.  1 
MEDIUM  PRICES 


UPPER  PRICES 


1  niversal  Demand  Items. 

$0.60, 

$1.10, 

$1.25 

$1.95, 

$3.00, 

$3.50 

$6.50, 

$7.50, 

$8.00 

.40, 

.60, 

1.00 

3.85, 

4.25, 

5.00 

5.50, 

6.50, 

7.00 

1.40, 

1..50, 

2.00 

5.50, 

5.75, 

6.00 

7.00, 

8.00, 

9.50 

Special  Demand  Items... 

.40, 

.50, 

.60 

1.75 

to 

2.85 

3.50 

to 

8A0 

1.20 

to 

2.20 

2.50 

to 

3.50 

7.50 

to 

30.00 

2.20 

to 

3.20 

2.65 

to 

3.00 

30.00 

to 

80.00 

Table  No.  2 

TYPES  OF  USE 

LOW 

PRICES 

MEDIUM  PRICES 

UPPER  PRICES 

Personal-use . 

$0..50. 

$0.60, 

$0.75 

$1.10, 

$1.20, 

$1.30 

$2.20, 

$2.30, 

l2j;o 

1.10, 

1.20, 

1.30 

1.3.5, 

1.45, 

1.88 

3.00, 

3.25, 

3.65 

.10, 

.20, 

.30 

2.05, 

2.20, 

2.80 

Fainilv-nse. 


.80. 

.90. 

1.05 

1.35, 

1.40, 

1.85 

7.00, 

7.50, 

9.50 

1.25. 

1.50. 

1.75 

3.00. 

3.50, 

4.25 

10.50, 

10.75, 

12.00 

2.25. 

2.50. 

2.75 

4.50. 

5.50, 

6.85 

15.00, 

22.50, 

30.00 

TYPICAL  ITEMS 
Costume  jewelry,  no¬ 
tions,  gloves,  hosiery, 
toilet  goods,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  silks,  fabrics, 
handbags,  silk  under¬ 
wear,  hats. 

Curtains,  bedding,  rugs, 
carpets,  furniture, 
home  furnishings,  lino- 
1  e  u  m  s  ,  cretonnes, 
shoes,  style  goods,  mil¬ 
linery,  dresses. 


TYPICAL  ITEMS 


Cloves,  scarfs,  hosiery, 
shoes,  hats,  jewelry, 
dentrifiees,  blouses. 


ing,  rugs,  carpets, 
draperies.  children's 
clothing. 


Hiiii-ehiild-iise. 


JO, 

.20. 

.6.1 

3.00 

to 

6.(H) 

12.50 

to 

15.00 

Housewares,  electrical 

1.20. 

1.25, 

1.50 

4.25 

to 

8.50 

15.00 

to 

18.50 

goods,  ire  chests,  cook¬ 
ing  utensils,  stoves. 

2.00, 

2.25, 

3.00 

5.00 

to 

12.50 

20.00 

to 

45.00 

mirrors. 

t  ieiieral-Use . 


.20 

to 

5.00 

2.00 

to 

3.50 

5.50 

to 

8.50 

.60 

to 

4.50 

2.25 

to 

5.50 

8.50 

to 

10.50 

1.20 

to 

3.00 

4.25 

to 

6.50 

10.50 

to 

60.00 

ending  in 

“0”  or 

“5”  are 

the  best 

psychological  ranges  for  this 

month. 

The  low  price  and  the  next  highest  may  overlap  like  $.3,211  in  low  for  '‘Special  Demand  Items"  and  $2.65  in  “Medium." 


but  this  is  due  to  the  different  kinds  of  goods  shown  opposite  special  demand  under  “Typical  Items.’ 
for  shoes  and  $2.6.5  medium  for  cretonnes,  etc. 


only 

how 

but 


showing  little  or  nothing  of  how  they 
draw  by  population — sizes,  types  of 
Items  or  in  relation  to  values. 

Recommendations  in  this  article  are 
bised  on  checkings  of  several  stores  in 
*  town  and  in  many  towns  and  over 
®wy  seasons  and  years. 

Here  are  some  general  points  useful 
t  interested  in  a  clearer  under¬ 

standing  of  how  price  ranges  act  in 
space: 

Values  by  prices  do  not  change  greatly 
ywr  after  year  so  far  as  the  customer’s 
Bind  goes.  When  she  sees  a  sports  hat 
dvertisrt  for  $4.25  this  year  she  thinks 
one  she  saw  or  bought  a  year  ago  or 
»  season  ago  for  $4.50  or  maybe  $3.75. 
fiat  is  a  style  item,  and  the 
knows  values  vary  on  style 
fij  electric  iron  advertised 

at  $6.25  puts  a  real  image  into  the 
s  tnind,  if  she  has  bought  an 
'*■00  in  the  past  as  an  advertised 
The  same  is  true  of  certain 
u  staples  like  sheeting, 

beddings  and  fixed  price  articles 


from  year  to  year.  No  single  price  will 
serve  this  purpose.  . 

Price  lines  are  one  thing  and  have  no 
bearing  here.  Price  levels  are  another 
thing  and  have  a  bearing  on  normal 
sales  volume  but  only  when  considered 
with  types  of  demand,  such  as  universal 
demand  goods,  special  demand  goods, 
and  so  on.  But  price  ranges  are  a  real 
factor  in  newspaper  advertising.  They 
have  three  kinds  of  effect: 

(1)  A  psychological  effect,  based  on 
the  price  figure  itself,  like  the  “one," 
“nine”  and  “five”  in  $1.95.  This  effect 
on  drawing-power  is  dependent  on  the 
type  of  goods  the  price  is  featured  on. 
For  example,  for  many  years  $1.95  has 
been  the  higfi- volume  price  (advertising 
price)  on  personality  lines — gloves,  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry  and  allied  lines.  This 
means  it  has  an  established  mental  or 
psychological  effect  on  these  lines,  and 
that  on  an  average  it  will  bring  in  a 
high  percentage  of  direct  sales.  It 
($1.95)  will  not  draw  at  the  same  rate 
on  yard  goods,  art  gixids,  hardware  or 
electrical  goods.  Included  in  psycholog¬ 
ical  effect  are  the  elements  of  eye-value 
in  an  advertisement  such  as  typography. 


including  standard  quality,  new  i>atterns, 
correct  colors  and  designs,  but  $3.85  for 
men’s  shoes  suggests  a  grade  of  shoe 
value,  not  the  best  or  poorest  grade  of 
shoes  but  a  $3.85  shoe ;  quality,  style  and 
so  on  must  be  secondary  although  these 
points  may  meet  with  the  approval  of  a 
certain  type  of  customer.  But  at  $8.50 
not  only  is  quality  of  workmanship  sug¬ 
gested  but  style  and  variety. 

(3)  Selling-effect  of  advertised  prices 
is  a  third  angle.  It  cannot  be  separated 
from  months,  seasons,  buying  habits  of 
a  community  and  store  practice.  Some 
merchants  in  some  towns  will  contend 
“$7..S0  is  a  poor  selling  price  for  men’s 
sweaters;  ^..50  or  $10.00  are  better 
prices.”  Or  “Our  trade  just  will  not 
buy  suits  at  $29.50;  $33.00  is  our  best 
low  range  on  men’s  suits.” 

What  these  merchants  mean  is  that 
at  certain  times  $29.50  will  not  draw  on 
really  good  suits.  And  the  quality  of 
the  suit  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  What  has  happened  is  that  for  a 
long  period  several  competing  stores 
have  advertised  conflicting  values  at 
$29.50  in  an  effort  to  un(ler-sell  or  to 
push  one  line  against  another,  overlook¬ 


ing  the  fact  that  the  public  gets  its  price- 
picture  from  all  the  advertisements  on 
men’s  clothing,  all  the  advertisements  of 
all  the  stores,  not  from  the  copy  of  one 
store.  Selling-value  of  price  ranges  cm- 
not  be  separated  from  copy  description 
of  goods.  If  a  certain  kind  of  silk  is 
to  be  advertised  at  $4.50  a  yard,  fine 
copy  outlining 
quality,  beauty  or 
originality  of  de¬ 
sign,  pattern  or 
color  are  needed. 
“Such  and  such 
silk,  lK-50  a 
yard”  will  not  sell 
well  as  an  adver¬ 
tised  price.  The 
price  must  be 
amplified  with  in¬ 
teresting  informa¬ 
tion  and  enthus¬ 
iasm. 

So  mucli  for 
viewpoint  about 
prices  on  adver¬ 
tised  items.  Now 
a  word  about  the 
main  point  in 
studying  good  cur¬ 
rent  advertisements 
as  a  means  of  sug¬ 
gesting  something 
to  a  prospective 
advertiser  along 
the  line  of  ranges. 

First,  select  copy 
in  which  wide  vari 
ety  of  items  are 
featured,  ads 
whose  items  supply 
several  types  of 
needs.  Watch  the 
combinations  as  to 
■high,  medium  and 
low  ranges  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  total  num¬ 
ber  of  prices,  like 
in  a  12-price  piece 
of  copy — 2  high 
prices,  6  medium 
prices,  4  low 
prices.  Check  up 
oil  10  or  20  adver¬ 
tisements  and  place 
the  ranges  in 
columns.  Then 
average  the  dates 
of  appearance  and 
point  out  how 
often  certain  stores 
feature  certain 
prices  with  the 
suggestion  that 
there  must  be  a 
good  reason  for 
the  practice.  Na¬ 
turally  the  checked 
advertisem  ent 
should  1k'  from  out  of  the  merchants’ 
town  and  should  be  from  the  better 
stores. 

Second,  classify  the  prices  by  days  of 
the  week,  showing  which  ranges  are  al¬ 
lotted  to  Sunday,  Monday  and  on  until 
Friday. 

Third,  analyze  departments  or  sections 
such  as  ready-to-wear,  home-furnishings, 
hosiery,  children’s  goods,  carpets  and 
rugs  and  so  on. 

Keep  track  over  a  period  of  10  to 
20  days  of  repeats  on  prices,  ups  and 
and  downs  of  the  three  ranges,  low, 
medium  and  high. 

Then  recommend  a  given  combination 
or  set  of  combinations  in  your  paper. 

There  are  scores  of  ways  such  data 
can  be  used  to  put  linage  ideas  into  the 
merchant’s  mind.  But  collect  the  data 
first  and  chart  it. 

In  the  box  are  shown  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  ranges  for  March.  These  were 
checked  against  actual  volume  for  more 
than  12  years  (and  as  late  as  1928)  for 
more  than  4(X)  stores. 

A  few  typical  items  are  set  opposite 
the  ranges  and  types  of  demanii  are 
shown  on  the  left. 


(iamerus,  radios,  hooks, 
pictures,  sheet  music, 
optical  goods,  luggage, 
stationery,  sporting 
goods,  leather  goods, 
flush  lights. 


$3.20  ran  he  low 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


meiit-built  development  at  Muscle  Shoals 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  utility  in- 
terests.  This  battle  was  started  some 
time  ago  and  will  be  carried  on,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Thompson,  until  it  is  won. 
The  public-spirited  dailies  are  faced  in 
this  campaign  with  the  strongest  oppo¬ 
sition  they  have  ever  encountered. 
Aligned  against  them  are  such  huge 
organizations  as  the  Ivlectric  Bond  and 
Share  Company,  Alabama  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  National  Electric  Light  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Joint  Committee  of  National 
Ctility  .\ssociations. 

The  freedom  to  wage  such  whole¬ 
hearted  wars  on  inhuman  conditions,  in¬ 
justice,  graft,  evil  and  attempted  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  public  is  acquired  only 
through  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
publisher,  Mr.  Thompson  believes.  The 
slightest  entanglement  with  an  outside 
force  w'hich  might  in  any  w'ay  exert  an 
influence  on  his  newspaper,  unquestion¬ 
ably  disqualifies  the  proprietor  of  that 
paper  as  a  trustee  of  the  public  welfare 
in  his  opinion.  Expressing  himself  on 
this  subject  he  told  EiniTOR  &  Pubushq; 

“.\ny  newspaper  whose  ownership  is 
lixlged,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  any  utility 
serving  the  public,  or  in  any  bank  with 
its  ramifying  influence,  or  in  any  politi- 
pl  group,  will  inevitably  fail  in  meet¬ 
ing  its  full  measure  of  public  responsi¬ 
bility  on  those  occasions  when  the  pri¬ 
vate  interest,  as  contrasted  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  nmet  in  conflict.” 

.'\lthough  the  most  eventful  and  most 
fruitful  period  of  Mr.  Thompson’s 
newspaper  career  has  been  spent  in  .Ala¬ 
bama,  he  first  heard  the  symphony  of  the 
linotypes  and  presses  in  the  office  of  a 
country  weekly  at  Aberdeen.  Miss.,  his 
birthplace.  He  was  publisher  of  this 
weekly  until  his  uncle,  W.  J.  Crawford, 
then  publisher  of  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial-^  p  peal,  gave  him  a  job  on  that 
paper.  He  served  in  various  capacities 
there  on  Ixitli  the  business  and  editorial 
side,  until  he  was  sent  to  New  York  a> 
the  Commercial-.Appears  business  repre¬ 
sentative. 

•After  five  years  at  this  work  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  south  and  in  1910  pur¬ 
chased  the  Mobile  Register.  Six  years 
later  he  took  over  the  Mobile  News- 
Item,  and  in  October,  1922,  he  added  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  to  his  group 
The  following  year  the  Montgomery 
Journal  became  a  unit  of  the  Thompson 
chain. 

In  1927  the  Age-Herald  was  sold  to 
A’ictor  Hanson  and  during  the  same  year 
Mr.  Thompson  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  Florence  Times-News  and  the  Shef¬ 
field  Tri-Cities  Daily,  both  in  the  heart 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  district  about 
which  his  present  campaign  centers. 

.Although  he  has  figured  importantly  in 
public  life.  Mr.  Thompson  has  nevw 
held  a  political  office.  He  was  appointM 
•  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  by 
President  Wilson,  and  was  honored  with 
reappointment  by  Presidents  Harding 
and  Coolidge.  He  resigned,  however,  m 
1925,  although  his  term  was  not  to  ex¬ 
pire  until  1929.  ....  •  •  * 

His  newspaper  activities  in  addition  to 
administration  of  his  own  properties  in¬ 
clude  a  term  as  vice-president  of  tn* 
•Associated  Press  and  two  terms  as  a  di¬ 
rector,  the  second  of  which  he  is  now 
serving. 

Between  the  rounds  of  his  vigorous 
campaigns,  the  Alabama^  publisher  gains 
rest  and  relaxation  at  either  of  his  wo 
camps,  one.  Camp  Palmetto,  near  MO 
bile,  and  the  other  in  the  Maine 
where  he  spends  quiet  hours  at  his  hot)  . 
fishing.  His  home  is  in  . 

stately  colonial  mansion  surrounded  . 
rose  bushes.  Mr.  Thompson  is  . 
mirer  of  antioues  and  his  home  conta 
a  valuable  and  interesting  collection. 

MAKING  CENTENNIAL  PLANS 

The  Boston  Evenino  Transenpt  « 
nronartno*  a  Qnerial  edition  to  mar 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


of  the  state  were  subjected  to  outrageous 
mistreatment  in  certain  privately-owned 
coal  mines,  Mr.  Thompson  led  the  fight 
himself.  Arrayed  with  his  present 
papers  was  the  Birmingham  Age-Hcrald. 
which  was  sold  to  Victor  Hanson  in 
June,  1927.  The  Alabama  dailies  found 
themselves  confronted  with  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  powerful  mining  interests  and 
the  indifference  of  a  governor  to  the  evil 
conditions. 

The  issue  was  forced  into  a  gulierna- 
torial  campaign.  The  law  at  the  time 
permitted  a^lition  of  the  convict  labor 
system.  Citizens  of  the  state  were 
aroused  and  the  final  blow  was  dealt  by 
Mr.  Thompson’s  newspapers  when  they 
printed  the  complete  testimony  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  death  of  a  miner  at 
Flat  Top  camp.  These  were  the  only 
newspapers  in  the  state  to  carry  in  full 
this  transcript  which  revealed'  the  in¬ 
human  treatment  of  the  prisoner  miners 
who  were  required  to  dig  10  tons  of 
coal  a  day  per  man  and  were  cruelly 
beaten  w'hen  they  complained.  Follow- 
mg  the  election  of  Governor  Bibb 
Graves  the  leasing  evil  was  abolished 
and  praise_  and  congratulations  poured 
into  the  victorious  publisher  from  ex- 
C^vernor  Thomas  E.  Kilby,  Governor 
Graves  and  other  leaders  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth. 

Another  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  views  of 
new’spaper  publishing,  concerned  with 
chain  operation,  also  found  justification 
in  the  convict  campaign  which  demon¬ 
strated  the  power  for  public  service  that 
can  be  brought  into  force  by  an  indi¬ 
vidually  owned  group  concentrated  in  a 
small  section  of  the  country.  M’hile  he 
lielieves  that  nation-wide  cliains  present 
no  danger  when  they  are  not  operated 
solely  for  the  interest  of  an  individual 
or  a  special  group,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Alabama  publisher  that  greater  op¬ 
portunity  for  idealistic  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tical  service  is  to  be  found  in  a  cen¬ 
trally  owned  alliance  of  newspapers 
when  they  are  restricted  to  a  particular 
zone. 

“The  extension  of  the  economic  pro¬ 
cesses  of  chain  ownership  in  widely 
diversified  sections  of  the  country,”  he 
maintains,  “may,  perhaps,  be  confused 


FREDERICK  I.  THOMPSON 

Publisher,  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Register  and  ISeu's-ltem, 
Montgomery  Journal  &  Times 
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$8,000,000  ADDITION  FOR  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


CONTEMPT  BILL  HELD  IN 
COMMITTEE 


Vandenberg  Meaaure  Delayed — May 
Be  Considered  With  Injunction 
Measure — Professor  Ap¬ 
proves  Bill 


By  (iKdRGE  H.  Manning 

H  ashiHffton  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  12.— While 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  does  not 
appear  to  be  disposed  to  report  the  Van- 
denberg  court  contempt  bill  at  an  early 
date,  sentiment  in  favor  of  that  measure 
appears  to  be  growing.  The  measure  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
berg  of  Micliigan  proposes  that  in  cases 
oi  indirect  contempt,  the  federal  judge 
making  the  contempt  complaint  shall  not 
try  tlic  case.  The  bill  is  an  elTort  to 
protect  editors  and  others  who  find  oc¬ 
casion  to  criticize  a  judge  or  a  court, 
from  arbitrary  use  of  the  court’s  power 
to  cite  for  contempt. 

There  have  k-eii  indications  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  favored  considering  the  Van¬ 
denberg  bill  together  with  other  pending 
measures  dealing  with  the  alleged  abuse 
of  the  injunction  in  labor  cases.  Senator 
Vandenberg  says  that  he  is  very  much 
opposed  to  that  procedure  and  still  hopes 
to  have  his  measure  considered  on  its 
merits  and  without  consolidating  it  with 
other  measures  serving  other  and  highly 
controversial  aims. 

■‘In  the  hearing  we  had  on  the  bill,” 
Senator  Vandenberg  said,  “I  detected  no 
real  opposition  to  the  principle  involved. 
I  think  there  was  some  notion  of  link¬ 
ing  the  measure  with  other  bills  dealing 
with  labor  injunctions.  That  would  be 
unfortunate  and  I  am  opposed  to  that 
action.  There  is  no  connection  between 
the  injunction  issue  and  the  contempt  is¬ 
sue,  and  I  still  hope  to  have  my  bill  con¬ 
sidered  on  its  merits.” 

Senator  Vandenberg,  a  few  days  ago, 
submitted  for  the  Congressional  Record 
a  copy  of  resolutions  approving  his  bill, 
pass^  by  New  York  Press  Association. 

One  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
law  relating  to  contempt  of  court.  Prof, 
Felix  Frankfurter  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  also  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Vandenberg  measure  will  have  fav¬ 
orable  action.  Writing  to  the  author  of 
the  bill.  Prof,  Frankfurter  says: 

“To  have  a  charge  for  contempt  of 
court  passed  upon  by  the  same  judge  who 
complains  of  contempt  is  to  violate  the 
instinctive  feeling  in  men  against  being 
judged  by  one’s  accuser.  It  violates  the 
basic  conc^t  of  law  as  the  exercise  of 
a  wholly  impartial  judgment.  The  in¬ 
herent  danger  of  exercising  the  double 
function  of  being  an  accusing  judge  and 
a  judging  judge  was  decisively  put  in 
a  smgle  sentence  by  Chief  Justice  Taft: 

“‘The  delicacy  there  is  in  the  judge’s 
deciding  whether  an  attack  upon  his  own 
jMicial  action  is  mere  criticism  or  real 
obstruction,  and  the  possibility  that  im¬ 
pulse  may  incline  his  view  to  personal 
vindication,  are  manifest.’  (Craig  v. 
Httht,  263  U.  S.  255,  279.  1923). 

Few  judges  \youId  want  to  be  placed 
jn  such  an  ambiguous  position,  and  no 
head-strong  or  self-righteous  judge 
slrould  be  allowed  to  have  this  power. 
Your  bill  rightly  relies  on  the  precedent 
now  furnished  by  section  21  of  the  Judi- 
.  regard  to  ‘personal  bias  or 

prejudice  for  the  automatic  transfer  of 
*  nearing  in  contempt  proceedings  before 

judge  other  than  the  one  against  whom 
•ne  contempt  is  alleged.” 


The  Chicago  Tribune  is  speeding  plans  for  the  construction  of  its  new  22-story 
building,  shown  above,  which  will  be  erected  just  north  of  the  present 
Tribune  Tower.  The  above  is  a  photo  of  the  model  in  the  architect’s  office. 
The  general  design  has  been  approved. 


ORK  of  installing  sixteen  new  press 
”  units  and  three  new  folders  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  building  was  begun 
recently  as  the  starter  in  a  line  of  new 
presses  to  include  42  units  and  eight 
folders.  By  March  1  the  Tribune  ex¬ 
pects  to  increase  its  present  press 
capacity  of  160,000  copies  an  hour  to 
220,00()  copies.  The  sixteen  new  units 
will  have  been  installed  by  that  time. 

The  Tribune  architects,  John  Mead 
Howells  and  Raymond  M.  Hood,  are 
also  engaged  in  preparing  the  working 
drawings  for  the  new  addition  to  Trib¬ 
une  Tower,  Col,  Robert  R.  McCormick 
announced.  As  soon  as  they  are  ready 


the  steel  will  be  ordered  and  the  actual 
work  of  erecting  the  building  started. 
The  new  unit  will  be  22  stories  high  and 
will  have  a  frontage  of  118  feet  on 
Michigan  boulevard,  joining  the  north 
side  of  the  present  tower,  and  will  ex¬ 
tend  300  feet  on  Illinois  street.  The 
cost  will  be  §8,000,000. 

Before  the  new  building  is  completed, 
the  Tribune  expects  to  start  on  plans  for 
replacing  the  present  plant  on  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Tribune  Scjuare,  to  cost 
another  §4,000,000. 

Tribune  Tower  is  now  100  per  cent 
rented,  according  to  Holmes  Onderdonk, 
manager  of  Tribune  properties. 


JOINS  CORNSTALK  FIRM 
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Willi.am  V.  Kelley  of  the  Miehle 
Printing  Press  Company,  Chicago,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  newly  incorporated  National 
Cornstalk  Processes,  Inc.  The  company 
proposes  to  manufacture  wallboards  and 
other  by-products  from  cornstalks  under 
patents  owned  by  Iowa  State  College. 


MISSELWITZ  IN  NEW  YORK 

Henry  F.  Missel witz,  until  recently 
correspondent  in  China  for  the  Meza 
York  Times,  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  more  than  five  years  in  the 
Far  Fast,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
United  Press  staff  in  New  York. 


Exposed  by  the  Mihvaukee  Sentinel, 
a  bookie  office  said  to  have  had  a  $140,- 
(KH)  jackpot,  promptly  closed  up  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  last  week.  The  betting  outfit 
was  known  as  the  Kentucky  Club.  A 
front  page  story  in  the  Sentinel,  not 
long  after  the  place  opened,  revealed 
its  workings.  An  immediate  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  district  attorney’s  office  fol¬ 
lowed. 

COOPER  ON  DUTY  AGAIN 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
.•\ssociated  Press,  returned  to  his  desk, 
Feb.  10,  after  several  weeks  illness  fol¬ 
lowing  a  minor  operation. 


$800  PER  MONTH  SPENT 
IN  TARIFF  PUBLICITY 

Senate  Lobby  Committee  Reveal* 

How  Phoenix  Bureau,  New  York, 
Sent  Propaganda  to  Press 
During  1929 

By  George  H.  Man.ning 

W ashington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  U.  C.,  F'eb.  12. — More 
light  on  the  ways  and  wiles  of  the 
propagandists  who  go  out  to  color  the 
news  columns  of  the  daily  press,  results 
from  the  Senate  Lobby  Committee’s  re¬ 
port  on  the  activities  of  the  National 
Council  of  American  Importers  and 
Traders  (Inc.).  The  preliminary  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  was  presente<l 
in  the  Senate  a  lew  days  ago  by  Senator 
Arthur  R.  Robinson  ot  Indiana.  It  dis¬ 
closed  that  this  organization  during  1929 
operated  through  the  Phoenix  News  Pub¬ 
licity  Bureau,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  Ruth  Byer  Heed,  president. 

The  American  Importers  and  Traders 
(Inc.)  was  interested  in  obtaining  low 
tariff  rates  and  foreign  valuation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Senate  Committee  report, 
the  organization  was  active  during  the 
enactment  of  the  Fordney-McCumber 
tariff  law  and  has  been  especially  active 
during  the  present  tariff  negotiations. 

"This  organization,”  Senator  Robinson 
told  the  Senate,  "kept  a  budget  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  the  Senate  to  note 
that  from  January  1,  to  November  25, 
less  than  a  year,  in  1929,  the  total  receipts 
were  $48,88920,  with  total  disbursements 
of  §44,045.30  and  lor  the  avowed  purpose 
of  inlluencing  tariff  legislation.” 

The  propaganda  put  out,  according  to 
the  report,  embraced  practically  all  tliose 
lines  and  branches  known  to  lobbying  ac¬ 
tivities  generally,  with  special  attention 
given  the  newspapers  and  without  over¬ 
looking  the  newsreel. 

The  plan  of  camixiign  submitted  by 
the  Phoenix  concern  and  subsequently 
authorized  by  the  Council  of  American 
Importers  and  Traders,  as  outlined  in 
the  Senate  Committee  reixirt  was  the 
following : 

"The  Phoenix  bureau  would  organize 
a  publicity  campaign  covering  8tX)  of  the 
largest  morning  and  evening  papers  of 
the  country. 

“The  bureau  would  get  interviews  from 
leading  jurists,  economists,  merchants, 
legislators,  stylists,  etc.,  getting  their  ex¬ 
pert  opinion  on  the  evils  to  the  American 
consumer  of  the  proposed  new  tariff. 

"Over  a  perioil  of  three  or  four 
months’  campaign  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  plan  and  build  up  a  news  event 
which  would  be  important  enough  to  put 
into  the  news  reel  at  one  time  during  the 
publicity  campaign.  It  takes  a  great  cleal 
of  time  and  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  luiil 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  cameramen  to 
do  this,  but  the  bureau  in  the  past  has 
been  very  successful  with  this  particular 
branch  of  publicity,  and  if  the  organiza¬ 
tion  wanted  it  in  this  case  it  could  lie 
arrangeil  so  that  there  would  be  no  extra 
charge  for  a  flash  on  the  news  reel  which 
would  be  worth  many  hundreds  of  dollars 
if  the  organization  tried  to  buy  the  space. 

“A  concentrated  effort  would  be  made 
to  reach  a  circulation  of  not  less  than 
40,fKJO,(KK)  over  a  period  of  three  or  four 
months.  The  chief  means  of  doing  this 
would  be  the  newspajiers  and  also  work 
with  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Press  in  an  intensive  campaign. 

"Costs :  The  bureau’s  fee  for  direct¬ 
ing  and  planning  such  a  campaign  would 
be  §8(X)  jier  month  for  the  periixl  of  the 
service.  This  fee  includes  the  services 
of  writers  necessary,  clerical  work,  and 
all  costs  of  preparing  and  distributing 
newspaper  copy.  All  traveling  expenses, 
cost  of  stereotyjied  materials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  messengers  are  not  included 
in  the  above-mentioned  fee.” 

PRESS  CLUB  ORGANIZED 

Birmingham  newspaper  men  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  Birmingham  Press  Qub 
with  Charles  N.  Feidelson,  associate 
editor  of  the  Age-Herald,  as  president. 
Other  officers  are  Leroy  Simms,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Post,  vice-president, 
and  William  Truby,  of  the  Neivs  copy 
desk,  secretary-treasurer. 


/ 
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COAST  AND  MIDWEST  CARTOONISTS  HAD  SAME  IDEA  ON  ARMS  PARLEY 


The  legend  of  William  Tell  and  the  Apple  entered  the  minds  of  two  car¬ 
toonists  simultaneously  in  coiuiectioii  with  the  Naval  Conference  in  London. 
Vaughn  Shoemaker's  cartoon  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (left)  titled  “The 
Modem  William  Tell,”  appeared  Jan.  21,  while  Dorman  H.  Smith’s  “Just 
How  Good  a  Shot  Is  This  William  Tell?”  appeared  Jan.  24  in  the  Son 
Francisco  Examiner,  The  cartoons  were  sent  to  Eklitor  &  Publisher  by 
Mr.  Smith.  Whereas  Shoemaker  retained  the  traditional  archer  in  his  cartoon, 
Smith  used  a  modernistic  shotgun  character. 


WINS  HGHT  TO  BAN 
“MURDER  CAPITAL”  TAG 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar  Agitation 

Moves  Statistical  Expert  to 
Add  Footnote  in  1929 
Tabulation 

Protest  of  Memphis  citizens,  led  by 
Memphis  Prcss-Scimkar,  recently  caused 
Dr.  Frederick  Hoffman,  statistical  ex¬ 
pert  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  to  promise  he  would  make  a  special 
notation  in  his  yearly  murder  rate  re¬ 
port  on  Memphis  statistics. 

Heretofore.  Dr.  Hoffman’s  statistics 
have  “proved”  Memphis  the  murder 
ppital  of  the  world,  although  homicides 
in  Memphis  have  been  far  fewer  than 
number  in  cities  of  the  same  population. 

Memphis  is  located  on  the  Mississippi 
river  and  is  the  gateway  to  three  states 
— Tennessee,  Arkan.sas  and  Mississippi. 
It  has  excellent  hospital  facilities,  and 
citizens  shot  or  stabl>ed  within  a  radius 
of  several  hundred  miles  come  to  Mem¬ 
phis  for  treatment. 

Many  of  them  die  in  Memphis  hos¬ 
pitals.  Dr.  Hoffman  admitted  to  Mayor 
Watkins  Overton  in  a  letter  in  1928 
that  he  counted  these  deaths  in  Memphis’ 
homicide  rate.  Memphis’  rate  last  year 
was  fiO.5  per  KXl.OOO  population,  though 
murders  in  the  city  totalled  less  than  .SO. 

Murders  in  Memphis  in  1929  totalled 
62,  56  of  whom  were  negroes.  Deaths 
of  tri-state  residents  who  had  been  shot 
or  stabbed  and  come  to  Memphis  for 
treatment  put  this  total  to  more  than 
100. 

City  officials,  civic  and  club  leaders, 
followed  Press-Scimitar’s  suggestion  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  wired  Dr.  Hoffman 
asking  that  he  eliminate  deaths  of  out-of- 
town  residents  from  Memphis’  homicide 
total. 

This  Hoffman  refused  to  do,  but  he 
promised,  in  substance  “a  footnote  ex¬ 
plaining  the  special  situation  that  exists 
in  Memphis.  This  footnote  will  ex¬ 


plain  that  a  certain  number  of  the  homi¬ 
cides  took  place  outside  Memphis,  but 
that  the  victims  came  to  Memphis  for 
hospital  attention  and  died  there.” 

“We  consider  this  a  great  victory,” 
Mayor  Watkins  Overton  said.  “Mem¬ 
phis  has  unjustly  been  called  the  murder 
capital  of  the  world  too  long.” 

DAPPING  HONORED  BY  A.P. 

Watch  Presented  to  Auburn  Publisher 
for  Prison  Riot  Story 

In  recognition  of  his  work  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  prison  riot  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  11,  for  the  .Associated  Press,  W. 
O.  Dapping,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Auburn  Citisen,  was  presented  with  an 
inscribed  white  gold  watch  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  A.P.  this  week.  The 
board  voted  this  recognition  at  its  re¬ 
cent  meeting  on  the  recommendation  of 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager,  who  read 
a  letter  of  appreciation  he  had  written 
to  Mr.  Dapping  immediately  after  the 
story  appeared.  This  letter  was  read 
into  the  minutes  of  the  board  meeting. 

The  watch  l)orc  Mr.  Dapning’s  initials 
with  the  inscription;  “Presented  to 
William  O.  Dapping  by  the  Associated 
Press  in  recognition  of  fine  reporting, 
Deccml>er  11,  1929.”  A  special  instance 
of  the  Auburn  publisher’s  work  cited  by- 
Mr.  Cooper  was  his  exclusive  interview 
with  W  arden  Jennings. 

Mr.  Dapping  received  a  citation  from 
the  .A.P.  together  with  a  cash  bonus 
some  time  ago  for  his  reporting  of  the 
wreck  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  at 
Manchester  when  29  persons  were  killed 
and  80  injured. 

MERGER  IN  LAUREL,  MISS. 

The  Laurel  (Miss.)  Daily  Leader,  of 
which  James  H.  Skewes.  of  Meridian  is 
president,  and  Thomas  M.  Gibbons  edi¬ 
tor,  has  absorbed  the  Laurel  Morning 
Call.  The  two  papers  will  be  published 
hereafter  as  a  evening  daily  except  Sun¬ 
day.  from  the  plant  of  the  Laurel  Daily 
I^eader,  Inc.,  as  the  Laurel  Leader-Call. 


LOS  ANGELES  UNION 
AIDING  UNEMPLOYED 

Newspaper  Printers  Give  Up  One 
Day’s  Work  Every  Two 
Weeks  to  Aid  200  Idle 
Members 

Two  hundred  jobless  printers  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  were  given  work  this 
week  through  a  movement  of  the  Los 
.Angeles  branch.  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  174,  members  of 
which  voted  to  give  up  one  day’s  work 
every  two  weeks. 

This  measure  applies  only  to  men 
working  in  the  composing  rooms  of  the 
five  Los  Angeles  newspapers.  By  this 
voluntary  forfeit  of  a  d.ay’s  work  by  em¬ 
ployed  members,  the  200  idle  men  are 
given  four  days’  work  each  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Dalton,  president  of  the 
Ix)s  .Angeles  union. 

POST  ALUMNI  ORGANIZE 

Villard  Honorary  President  of  New 
York  Group 

More  than  100  former  staff  members 
of  the  Neio  York  Evening  Post  have 
banded  together  to  form  the  Evening 
Post  .Alumni  Association  with  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard  as  honorary  president. 
.A  membership  campaign  is  being 
launched  under  the  direction  of  Theodore 
P.  Seymour,  secretary. 

WTien  the  roster  of  old-timers  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  meeting  of  the  group  will 
be  held  at  a  dinner,  the  date  for  w-hich 
is  to  be  announced  later. 

Other  officers  of  the  association  are; 
Emil  M.  Scholz,  president ;  Frederick 
W.  Gehle,  vice-president;  Robert  B.  Mc- 
Clean,  treasurer.  The  organization  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  John  Palmer  Gavit, 
Mr.  (Jehle,  Harold  De  Wolf  Fuller, 
Amos  Barnett,  .Amy  Loveman  and  David 
Lawrence. 


FIFTH  DISTRICT  TO  MEET 

Nichols,  Coveney  and  Younggreen  od 
Battle  Creek  Program 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Fifth 
district  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
.America  will  be  held  Feb.  28  and  March 
1  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Speakers  listed  on  the  preliminary  pro¬ 
gram  are;  Governor  Fred  W.  Green  of 
Michigan;  Floyd  B.  Nichols,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Capper  Publications.  To¬ 
peka,  Kan.;  James  A.  Coveney,  (Jeorge 
A.  McDevitt  (Company,  New  York; 
Edith  M.  Barber,  director  home  eco¬ 
nomics  demonstration,  Kellogg  Company, 
Battle  Creek ;  C.  C.  Parlin,  manager  Di¬ 
vision  of  Commercial  Research,  Curti> 
I’ublishing  Company,  Philadelphia  ;C.  .5 
Baumgart,  publisher  Country  Neu’spaprr 
Adi'ertising ,  Des  Moines.  la.j  C.  C- 
Younggreen,  president  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  Milwaukee,  'Vis.; 
Capt.  Normal  Allan  Imrie,  Culver  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  Culver,  Ind. ;  Major  I.  D 
Carson,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  Katharine  A.  Fisher, 

(jood  Housekeeping  Institute, 
Housekeeping  Magazine,  New  lork: 
Frank  .A.  Arnold,  director  of  develop¬ 
ment,  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
New  York, 

AUER  PROMOTED 

William  C.  Auer,  formerly  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Mwneafot 
Star,  has  been  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  effective  at  once.  Mr.  , 
previous  connections  include 
years  with  the  Minneapolis  \ 

in  the  Chicago  newspaper  field.  Cnar 
E.  Doherty  continues  as  local  adver  -- 
ing  manager.  John  Thompson  and  . 
Frizsell  are  publishers  of  the  btar. 

PRINTS  CLASSIFIED  DIRECTORY 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  f^ial.)  ^ 
Telegram  and  Morning  TnHne^ 
lished  a  Booster  Classified  Directo 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  vicinity  Fen  _ 
It  was  later  published  m  book 
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Growth  of 
isas  City  Star 


This  chart  shows  the  circulation  growth 
of  The  Kansas  City  Star  from  1922  to 
to  1929.  It  is  based  on  Government 
Statements  issued  for  the  6  months  ending 
September  30  of  each  of  the  years  desig¬ 
nated. 

Since  the  last  government  statement,  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1929,  The  Star’s  circulation  has 
continued  its  upward  course.  While  the  chart 
indicates  a  circulation  of  279,096  for  the 
evening  edition,  the  average  output  of  the 
evening  edition  to  paid  subscribers  during 
January  reached  a  total  of  290,873  copies 
daily. 

The  Kansas  City  Star’s  morning  edition  has 
made  similar  progress.  Morning  and  evening 
combined  The  Kansas  City  Star  circulated  an 
average  of  580,858  copies  daily  in  January. 

The  Kansas  City  Star’s  advertising  rate  per 
thousand  copies  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
more  than  a  year,  the  lowest  of  all  American 
newspapers. 


A  verage  Net  Paid 
Circulation  in  January 

EVENING  _  290,873 

MORNING  .  289,985 

SUNDAY  .  311,462 

WEEKLY  STAR  484,968 


245,000 


225,000 


Based  on  Government  Statements 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Largest  Newspaper  West  of  Chicago 
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ADVERTISERS  USING  DEALER  PAPERS 
TO  BOLSTER  LOCAL  CAMPAIGNS 


Newspapers'  Merchandising  Publications  Being  Found 
Valuable  in  Boosting  Distribution — Novel  Methods  of 
Interesting  Dealers  Used  by  Big  Companies  Cited 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


Like  many  another  sagacious  news¬ 
paper  advertiser,  W.  K.  Kellogg  of 
Battle  Creek  is  exj^cted  to  increase  his 
advertising  appropriation  to  exert  more 
sales  pressure  in  local  market  centers 
this  year — and  at  the  same  time  without 
question  will  continue  to  watch  for  every 
method  by  which  he  can  convert  dealers 
into  boosters  of  his  cereals. 

One  plan  of  promoting  sales  to  which 
Kellogg  has  given  much  attention,  with 
success,  is  that' of  delivering  specially  pre¬ 
pared  messages  of  profit,  advertising  and 
turnover  to  the  retail  trade  in  each  im¬ 
portant  district,  without  cost,  through 
tfie  merchandising  papers  circulated  by 
the  papers  among  the  local  merchants. 
In  this  Kellogg,  through  its  agency, 
N.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son,  apparently  has  recc^- 
nized  the  value  of  a  means  of  trade  pro¬ 
motion  overlooked  by  many  otherwise 
shrewd  manufacturers. 

When  Kellogg  puts  out  a  large  con¬ 
tract  for  space  or  engineers  a  special 
drive,  it'  arranges  with  the  local  news¬ 
paper  which  publishes  a  merchandising 
bulletin  or  trade  informer  to  run  a  full 
or  double  1  page  spread  not  only  repro¬ 
ducing  the  advertising,  but  also  in  an 
intensely  local  way  visualizing  to  the 
trade  what  the  advertising  will  mean  and 
how  it  will  profit  the  local  merchant.  No 
charge  is  made  to  Kellogg  for  this  serv¬ 
ice  by  the  paper,  but  the  impression  on 
the  local  dealers  is  immense.  A  little 
extra  thought'  in  preparing  such  copy  and 
in  getting  the  co-operation  of  the  news- 
I«per  advertising  department  pays  in 
extra  attention  given  to  the  advertising. 

The  majority  of  national  advertisers 
entirely  disregard  this  medium  of  adver¬ 
tising.  They  seldom  prepare  special  news 
stories  on  their  local  campaigns  or  special 
display  advertisements,  outlining  to  the 
trade  what’s  back  of  their  campaign. 
What  effort  is  made  chiefly  has  been  on 
the  part  of  the  newspaper  staff,  which 
may  write  a  story  or,  easiest  of  all,  may 
simply  reproduce  in  the  merchandising 
paper  a  sample  small  advertisement'  of  the 
advertiser’s  series.  An  important  link  in 
the  advertising  chain  thus  is  overlooked. 

However,  a  recent  review  of  merchan¬ 
dising  papers  shows  that  some  large 
agencies  and  successful  advertisers,  ever 
alert  to  capitalize  every  opportunity,  are 
performing  a  long-headed  job  while  com¬ 
petitors  slumber. 

Kellogg  uses  strong  heads  and  sub¬ 
heads,  mentioning  the  local  paper,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  single-column  newspaj)er  copy 
interspersed  with  sub-headings  through¬ 
out  and  reproductions  of  the  Kellogg 
advertising  of  “All-bran”  or  other  items. 
This  is  run  in  strong  di.splay  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  papers. 

Lever  Brothers  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
through  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  of  NU‘w  York, 
scored  a  beat  with  a  clever  full  page 
released  through  merchandising  paiHTS  to 
give  the  story  in  Rinso  advertising  in 
newspapers  tabloid  style.  Urnler  the  head¬ 
ing,  “New  Rinso  Ads  Are  Big  Success,” 
the  page  under  a  box  heading.  "Rinso 
platform,”  among  five  items  included 
“Powerful  continuous  local  advertising  of 
national  scope.” 

Special  dispatches  under  Gothic  head¬ 
lines  announced  in  one  case  under  a 
Meriden,  Conn.,  date-line  the  use  of  au 
especially  good  window  display  which  in¬ 
cluded  advertisements  cliiqu^d  from  the 
local  paper.  Under  the  boxed  heading, 
“The  Inquiring  Reporter,”  the  question 
was  asked :  “What  .soap  dt*  you  prefer  for 
washing  clothes?”  It  was  answered  by 
various  women  whose  names  were  given. 
Under  a  boxed  heading,  “Voice  of  the 
people,”  letters  to  the  editor  praising 
Rinso  were  reproduced. 

A  sample  of  Rinso  “talking”  advertis¬ 
ing  in  picture  form,  accompanied  by  a 
local  testimonial,  was  included  in  the 
jiage.  The  general  effect  •was  that  of  a 
New  York  tabloid  i)apcr.  It  is  well 


known  in  the  newspajier  business  that 
the  bulk  of  Rinso  advertising  appears 
exclusively  in  newspapers.  At  a  time 
when  sales  were  slumping,  the  company 
shifted  to  this  intensive  medium  and  also 
tx)  a  radical  new  copy  appeal.  The  result 
has  iK'en  great  gains  in  sales.  Although 
s|)ending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  space,  the  company  has  translated 
that  effort  into  fascinating  form  for  deal¬ 
ers  by  utilizing  space  ingeniously  in 
merchandising  papers. 

“Biggest  campaign  in  Flit  history 
means  faster  turnover  than  ever”  was 
the  trumpet  call  of  a  full  page  display 
advertisement  for  Flit  in  the  Southzcesl- 
rni  Merchant,  issued  by  the  Los  Anqcles 
Hxaminer.  One  sub-head  said :  “Biggest 
crusade  against  insects;  present  campaign 
rivals  famous  wars  on  yellow  fever  inos- 
quito,  health  commissioners  i)articipating 
all  over  country.” 

A  running  story,  quoting  health  com¬ 
missioners.  presented  the  health  angle. 
.\nother  slx>ry  outlined  the  newspaper, 
magazine  and  radio  advertising,  empha¬ 
sizing  Ixjcal  space.  In  the  center  of  the 
I)age  was  a  photograph  of  the  Flit  soldier 
window  display.  In  the  center  were  two 
large  Flit  advertisements.  In  each  lower 
corner,  were  cartoon  jokes  on  the  use  of 
l-'lil. 

The  .  td-l’iser  of  the  Hiiuiliamton  Press 
carried  a  double-page  spread,  under  the 
caption,  “Wheat  Bran  Offers  Big 
I’rofits,”  on  bi'half  of  Pillsbury’s  Wheat 
Bran.  Jell-Wel  Desserts  have  achieved 
a  similar  attractive  showing  by  local 
dealer  api>eals. 

E.  R.  S<|uil)h  &  Sons  put  out  an  inter¬ 
esting  display  advertisement'  reproducing 
the  copy  of  its  current  newspaper  cam- 
|>aign  along  with  special  talk  for  the  local 
dealer. 

C(^y,  even  though  small,  with  a  IcKal- 
ized  message  for  the  dealer  would  lx‘ 
much  more  effective,  in  my  opinion,  than 
the  present  practice  of  random  running 
consumer  advertising  in  dealer  merchan¬ 
dising  papers.  Both  the  publisher  and 
the  agency  could  remedy  this  at  little 
expense. 

For  brightening  a  merchandising  sheet, 
cartoexns  are  useful.  The  Climalene  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canton,  O.,  has  supplied  a  comic 
strip  called  “Curley  the  Clerk”  which 
shows  the  concern’s  water  softener  being 
recommended  by  a  dealer  in  preference  tX) 
competitive  items.  The  housewife  con¬ 
cludes  :  “Climalene !  That’s  it — that’s 
what  I  wanted — I  saw  it  advertised  in 
last  night’s  paper.” 

Jai)  Rose  .Soap  showed  a  procession 
of  feminine  i>ocketlK)oks  walking  in  the 
front  diHir  of  the  “Quality  First  Gro¬ 
cery  .Store.”  The  moral  for  the  dealer 
is  plain. 

The  maker  of  the  Wm.  Penn  Cigar 


You  may  know  tliat 
Mttritla  lias  "made 
immi’V."  with 
iiirlit  of  incoRif  tax 
in  1!^2»  more  than 
half  a  million  d<ri- 
iars  in  exctiks  of 
You  may  also 
a.sKume  that  Flor¬ 
ida's  all-state.  7-day 
inomiin:  newspatsT 

provides  exreirtional 
contact  with  the 
state's  inneaHimt 
iuosja*rit>.  Tlie  two 
(*onditlon.s  tally  I 


5^hc5Floniia  ^imes  ^iuion 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


HARTFORD  PRINTER  FINED 
FOR  MAKING  $10  BILLS 

Expert  printers  make  good 
money.  Joseph  Karnofsky,  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  an  expert 
printer  but  he  wasn’t  content  with 
making  good  money,  he  wanted  to 
make  bad  money,  too.  The  gov* 
ernment  objected  when  its  agents 
found  100,000  new  $10  bills  near¬ 
ing  completion  in  his  printing 
plant. 

Karnofsky  pleaded  guilty  to  at¬ 
tempted  counterfeiting  when  ar¬ 
ranged  in  Federal  court  at  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn.,  recently,  and  because 
police  believed  him  merely  a  tool, 
he  escaped  with  a  fine  of  f.xOO  and 
no  jail  sentence.  Three  others 
will  be  tried  Feb.  4. 


showed  a  cartoon  with  a  ghostly  arm, 
entitled  “William  Penn  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  and  a  crowd  of  men  heading 
for  a  cigar  store. 

Colgate-Palm  Olive-Peet,  ever  a  skill¬ 
ful  merchandiser,  has  supplied  a  series 
of  cartoons  which  sell  the  trade  on 
steady  turnover  on  the  company’s  items 
as  opposed  to  unadvertised  goods,  the 
advantages  of  quick  profits,  and  the 
lower  co.st  of  doing  business  on  known 
merchandise.  .-Ml  the  cart(K)ns  make  the 
company’s  advertising  secondary  to  the 
chief  message  of  turnover  on  advertised 
goxKls. 

Many  more  cartoons  of  general  inter¬ 
est  without  doubt  would  be  “snapped  up” 
by  merchandising  paper  editors. 

Really  informative  articles  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  dealers  by  Ren  Mulford,  Jr.,  of 
Sterling  Products,  and  Paul  Findlay  of 
Honig-Cooixcr  find  the  light  of  print 
frc(|uently.  Credits,  store  arrangement, 
window  displays,  installment  selling,  etc., 
are  covered.  Short  fillers  of  the  same 
sort  also  are  in  demand. 

News  items  about  new  products,  new 


executives,  new  local  represenutives 
new  mergers,  new  newspaper  advertising 
is  usually  welcomed,  especially  if  giym 
a  local  twist.  Photographs  sometimes 
illustrate  these.  If  the  photograph  of 
the  plant  or  mechanical  processes  must 
be  published,  the  merchandising  paper  is 
the  place  for  it. 

One  enterprising  advertiser  recently 
issued  a  list  of  ten  well  known  slogans 
to  be  printed  in  a  box  on  one  page  of 
the  paper  followed  by  the  names  of  the 
ten  products,  using  the  slogan,  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  the  same  issue. 

The  publicity  “handout,”  if  it  has  any 
interest  for  the  trade,  may  be  published 
gracefully  in  the  merchandising  paper 
with  even  greater  appreciation  from  the 
advertiser  than  if  it  appeared  in  the 
newspaper’s  regular  columns.  Scores  of 
publicity  yarns  find  print  chiefly  in  the 
merchandising  mediums. 

A  list  of  products  or  companies  being 
advertised  usually  is  published  in  a 
prominent  part  of  the  merchandising 
newspaper.  Each  advertiser  and  agency 
should  remind  the  newspaper  to  include 
his  products. 

The  newspaper  is  eager  to  co-operate 
with  the  advertiser  to  make  his  local 
campaign  a  success.  It  spends  many 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  to  offer  a 
live  merchandising  paper  as  a  link  in 
the  merchandising  chain  to  help  assure 
co-operation  from  the  dealers.  With  a 
period  of  selling  ahead  which  will  re- 
(luire  a  close  check-up  of  every  detail 
of  the  advertising  program,  the  modest, 
but  effective,  newspaper  merchandising 
bulletin  is  prepared  to  “roll  up  its 
sleeves”  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturer 
as  a  salesman  without  pay. 


WRITER  BEHIND  FOOTLIGHTS 

T'ortunio  Bonanova,  former  music 
critic  of  lit  Sol  of  Madrid,  is  the  leading 
man  acting  opposite  Katherine  Connell 
in  “Dishonored  Lady,”  now  running  in 
New  York.  Bonanova  recently  gave  up 
newspaper  work  to  act  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
tures  in  Spain,  later  coming  to  the 
United  States. 


The  Semi  Metropolitan  Dailies  of 
Egypt  Are  Used  By  Over  100 
National  Advertisers 
BECAUSE 

THEY  KNOW  that  the  readers  of  the  smaller  dailies 
digest  every  word  in  those  papers. 

THEY  KNOW  that  these  papers  do  not  print  “Extras ' 
to  increase  circulation,  where  little  is  read  but  the 
headlines  or  the  baseball  score. 

THEY  KNOW  that  the  women,  who  guide  the  pocket- 
book  actually  do  read  small  city  dailies  as  relig¬ 
iously  as  they  read  their  Bibles. 

THEY  KNOW  that  these  Dailies  do  SELL  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  give  the  advertiser  the  friendly  com¬ 
munity  introduction. 

In  llie  Southern  Illinois  Field 

NO  METROPOLITAN  PAPER  CAN  REACH  the  home,  that  the 
group  of  papers  known  as  “Egypt’s  Associated  Dailies"  reach. 
Chicago  is  300  miles  away;  St.  Louis  is  150  miles  away,  but  Egypt* 
dailies  are  delivered  every  night  to  the  firesides  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  potential  buyers  of  advertised  products. 


Include  Egypt’s 

Associated  Dailies  in 

your  next  schedule 

Centralia  Sentinel 

Lawrenceville  Record 

Carbondale  Free  Press 

Mt.  Carmel  Republican- 

DuQuoin  Call 

Register 

Harrisburg  Register 

Mt.  Vernon  Register-News 

Marion  Republican 

jijfe 

Murphysboro  Independent  ; 

West  Frankfort  American 

Benton  News 

Eldorado  Journal 

Cairo  Citizen 

“See  our  advertisement  in  the  February  Rate  and  Data  Service" 
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PENNSYLVANI  A 


L«$end: 

M«rK«tin*  Ar«% 

St*t«  Um«» 

Coanty  Lipm* 
mr  PTIXUDELRIU  B^nnM  PKOORBS  ASrKXATXOli 


A  Copy 

of  the  PUBLIC  LEDGER 
Goes  to  Every  Second 
Family 

in  this  Buying  Empire 

In  the  area  set  forth  by  the  map  at  the  left 
are  1,421,022  families  which  regard  Philadelphia 
as  their  buying  headquarters.  Into  the  territory 
bounded  by  the  heavy  black  line  go  regularly 
802,197  copies  of  the  Public  Ledger — Morning, 
Evening,  Sunday;  or  one  for  every  other  family 
of  that  great  buying  empire. 


Phila.  Capital  of  ^Empire* 
With  6,394,600  Population 

Inhabitants  Can  Spend  $5j000fi00j000  Annii- 
ally.  Business  Progress  Survey  Reveals; 
This  City  Metropolis,  Shopping  Center 


As  superior  roads  made  Rome  the* 
capital  of  the  ancient  world,  similar 
readiness  of  access  has  made  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  capital  of  an  economic 
empire  in  which  dwell  6,394.600  per¬ 
sons  who  have  more  than  $5,000,000- 
000  to  spend  each  year. 

These  millions  of  persons  with 
their  billions  of  dollars  can  reach 
Philadelphia  by  railroads  and  high¬ 
ways  more  easily  than  they  can 
journey  to  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh  or  Buffalo. 

In  the  20,912  square  miles  in 
which  this  population  amasses  its 
annual  bankroll  Philadelphia  looms 
as  the  great  metropolis  and  shop¬ 
ping  center. 

Survey  Defines  Bounds 
The  Research  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Business  Progress  As¬ 
sociation,  having  plowed  through 
masses  of  figures  and  statistics,  was 
confronted  yesterday  by  this  eco¬ 
nomic  empire  sharply  defined  on 
the  map,  its  boundaries  marked  as  a 
result  of  the  study. 

The  statisticians  call  this  geo¬ 
graphical  region  the  Philadelphia 
market  area,  and  produce  figures  to 
show  that  within  its  confines  12,951 
Industrial  establishments  employ 
661.000  wage  earners  who  receive 
annual  wages  of  $846,500,000  and 


that  these  establishments  have  an 
annual  value  of  products  of  $4,315,- 
000,000. 

Statisticians  are  also  prepared  to 
present  their  findings  in  percentages 
calculated  with  relation  to  the  totals 
for  the  United  States. 

.7  Per  Cent  of  U.  S.  Area 

Expressed  in  such  terms,  the  area 
contains  .7  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
square  miles  of  the  United  States, 
5  3  per  cent  of  the  Nation’s  popula¬ 
tion,  6  per  cent  of  the  Nation’s 
spendable  income.  6.6  per  cent  of 
the  industrial  establishments  and  7.9 
per  cent  of  the  wage  earners.  In 
the  area  7.7  per  cent  of  the  Nation’s 
wages  are  paid  out,  and  the  value 
of  the  area’s  products  is  6.9  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  those  of  the  United 
States. 

Comprising  Philadelphia’s  eco¬ 
nomic  empire  are  twenty-five  coun¬ 
ties  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  ten  of 
Southern  New  Jersey,  the  entire 
State  of  Delaware  and  six  counties 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

Its  boundaries  extend  roughly 
from  a  line  a  short  distance  beyond 
Williamsport  and  Wilkes-Barre  on 
the  north  to  the  north  of  Virginia 
on  the  south,  below  the  Eastern 
Shore  Peninsula,  and  from  the  west* 
orn  limits  of  Mifflin  '^ounty  south¬ 
easterly  to  Atlantic  City. 


This  is  91  per  cent  of  the  Entire  Public 
Ledger  circulation  distributed  as  follows: 

Sunday  Public  Ledger,  430,206;  or  87% 
Morning  Public  Ledger,  125,161 ;  or  90.8% 
Evening  Public  Ledger,  246,830;  or  99.09% 

There  is  no  other  newspaper  which  covers 
this  field,  rich  in  hard-cash  returns,  as  these 
newspapers  do  it. 

Manufacturing  concerns  which  have  made 
outstanding  profits  in  the  field  shown,  have  found 
it  dominated  by  the  Public  Ledger — Morning, 
Evening,  Sunday.  In  journalistic  and  advertis¬ 
ing  influence  they  have  found  it  to  be  an  estab¬ 
lished  Public  Ledger  Possession — Public  Ledger 
Domain. 


PUBLIC  LEDGER 

Morning  —  Evening  —  Sunday 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  President 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 

Three  Great  Newspapers  in  the  Third  Largest  City 
Circulation  Fiauret  Taken  From  Issue,  of  September  18  and  St,  19tt 


Reprinted  from  the  Public  Ledger,  January  i$,  1$$$ 
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MILUS  AGENCY  WINS  SUIT  AGAINST 
LUMBER  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


OLD  TIMER  RETURNS 


ASKS  STATE  FOR  MORE 
WORKING  SPACE 


Indianapolis  Firm  Awarded  $50,059  from  Group’s  Special 
Advertising  Fund — $4,000,000  Campaign 
Disintegrated 


The  Minis  Advertising  Company  was 
awarded  an  apportionment  of  $50,- 
059.58  from  a  special  advertising  fund 
held  in  trust  by  the  Peoples  State  Bank, 
in  a  final  decree  by  Federal  Judge  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Baltzell  in  Indianapolis  last  week, 
ending  the  nine  months’  litigation  be¬ 
tween  the  company  and  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Lumber  Dealers’  Association  over 
the  fund. 

Under  the  decree,  which  closes  the 
company’s  injunction  suit  in  federal 
court,  the  association  itself  will  receive 
$27,152.33  and  the  remainder  of  the  fund 
of  $12,121.39  will  be  given  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  returned  to  the  subscribers 
to  its  proposed  advertising  program. 

The  Millis  suit,  filed  last  April,  al¬ 
leged  that  the  company  had  contracted 
with  the  association  to  sponsor  a  five- 
year  advertising  program  at  a  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $4,000,000  and  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  had  failed  to  pay  amounts  due 
from  the  fund.  I^ter,  the  association 
filed  a  suit  in  superior  court  asking  that 
the  agency  be  forced  to  account  for 
funds. 

The  Millis  Company  had  asked  for 
judgment  of  ^5,000.  In  the  association’s 
original  suit  in  Marion  Superior  Court, 
charges  were  made  that  the  company  had 
misappropriated  funds  collected  for  an 
advertising  campaign,  and  it  requested 
that  a  receiver  be  appointed  for  the  fund, 
which  totaled  $1,486,000.  The  suit  also 
demanded  an  accounting  of  the  Millis 
Company. 

Following  this  the  Millis  Company 
filed  a  suit  in  federal  court  asking  that 
an  injunction  be  granted  to  stop  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  the  superior  court  suit,  and 
this  was  granted.  Previously  the  Millis 
company  had  filed  a  damage  suit  asking 
for  $65,000  damages,  alleging  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  had  failed  to  pay  on  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  advertising  campaign.  The 
Millis  company  also  filed  a  collateral  suit 
in  the  federal  court  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  the 
home  of  several  officers  of  the  lumber 
association. 

A  statement  by  the  Millis  Company 
clarifying  the  decree  follows:  “This  de¬ 
cree  simply  means  that  by  agreement  we 
receive  out  of  the  advertising  fund  in 
dispute  the  amount  due  to  us  under  our 
contract,  so  far  as  that  contract  was 
carried  out.  This  was  the  amount 
claimed  by  us  in  our  original  complaint 
in  the  suit  The  National  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers  Association  receives  its  10  per 
cent  for  membership  fees  as  provided  in 
the  contract,  and  also  the  sum  of  $25,- 
656.26  for  attorney  fees  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  the  litigation.  The 
money  remaining  in  the  fund  is  to  be 
divid^  among  the  subscribers. 

“We  have  waived  our  claim  for  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  failure  of  the  association  to 
carry  out  its  contract  and  go  through 


with  the  four-year  advertising  program 
as  planned.  We  could  have  established 
the  claim,  our  attorney  says,  because  the 
damages  were  actual  and  not  punitive, 
but  it  would  have  meant  a  long,  involved 
and  expensive  controversy,  and  we  pre¬ 
ferred  to  accept  the  compromise  offered 
l>y  the  association  attorneys,  wipe  the 
camitaigii  off  the  slate  and  forget  about  it. 

“This  campaign,  which  was  well- 
planned  over  a  period  of  more  than  a 
year  before  actual  work  on  financing  it 
started,  broke  down  for  three  reasons : 
First,  the  national  association,  with  a 
memWrship  of  700,  in  an  industry  of 
nearly  23,000  retail  lumber  yards,  was 
not  recognized,  or  in  most  cases,  even 
known  by  the  industry.  There  were  sin¬ 
gle  regional  associations  with  ten  times 
the  actual  membership  of  the  national 
association ;  second,  Itecause  of  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  building,  intense  price  wars  broke 
out  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
I'nited  States  about  the  time  the  fund 
raising  started,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  dealers  together  on 
any  reasonable  basis ;  third,  a  plan  of 
advertising  was  insisted  upon  by  the  as- 
.s<x:iation.  against  the  advice  of  this  com- 
I)any,  that  proved  unworkable  for  this 
purpose.’’ 


INDIANA  GROUP  INCORPORATES 


Paul  Feltus  of  Bloomington  Star 
President  of  State  Press 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  with  the  Indiana  secretary  of  state 
by  the  Indiana  State  Press  Association, 
setting  out  as  its  objects  “to  secure  a 
closer  personal  relationship  among  all 
men  and  women  of  the  state  engaged 
in  publishing,  editing  or  reporting.’’ 

Paul  L.  Feltus,  editor  of  the  Blooni- 
infjton  Star,  a  weekly  newspaper,  is 
president.  Other  officers  are  Harry  H. 
Hamby,  a  reporter  for  the  Terra  Haute 
Tribune,  vice-president  and  Paul  R. 
Bausman,  publisher  of  the  Monticello 
Herald,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  executive  board  is  composed  of 
Tom  H.  Keene,  editor  of  the  Elkhart 
Truth;  Prof.  DeForrest  O’Dell,  head  of 
the  department  of  journalism  at  Butler 
University;  Ray  D.  Everson,  managing 
editor,  Indiatiapolis  News,  and  Mark  H. 
Knight,  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Bureau  of  the  United  Press.  Members 
of  the  advisory  board  are:  Edward  H. 
Clark,  publisher,  Indianapolis  Spectator; 
Jack  Cejnar,  manager,  Indianapolis  bur¬ 
eau  of  International  New  Service;  Kate 
Milner  Rabb,  special  writer  for  the 
Indianapolis  Star;  F.  A.  Miller,  editor 
of  the  South  Bend  Tribune;  W.  W. 
.\tkins,  Franklin  Evening  Star,  and  J. 
C.  Kerlin,  managing  editor,  Evattsinlle 
Journal. 


,  I'by  the  We  t^gep_ 


Re&l  Publisher. . 


—from  SENATOR  M.  B.  YEAMAN, 

IDAHO  FALLS  (Idaho)  Dady  Times-Register: 

"After  the  °  p][°t“oJ'‘'p"^n*^^rbu8fne88-build^  the 

Sc!  Kf^Sco-melVyranl 

fng  your  circulation-building  aervices. 


(Ehe  (liharlesiartloi0E  (Eompanu 

Member,  Better  Business  Bureau  ^ 


SiKtK  Fleor  Occident*!  Buil4*an^ 


India  n*pola9.Indl*n^ 


After  a  35>year  sojourn  in  Alaska, 
J.  A.  Mathews,  77,  Civil  War  veteran 
and  pioneer  publisher  of  Seattle,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  and  berame  lost  in 
the  busy  metropolis  which  has  sprung 
up  on  the  site  of  the  one-street  town 
he  once  knew.  He  sought  food  and 
shelter  at  the  police  station  where 
efforts  are  being  made  to  locate  his 
relatives,  from  whom  he  was  sepa¬ 
rated  on  his  trip  back  from  Alaska. 
Mathews  left  Seattle  soon  after  the 
big  fire. 


TUCKER  JOINS  R.  C.  A. 

Glenn  Tucker,  a  former  member  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  World,  and  more  recently  with  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Washington  offices  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 


Virginia  Reporters  Cramped  Worse 
Than  in  Any  Other  State  Capitol, 
Editorial  Points  Out — Governor 
Praises  Press  Service 


request  for  adequate  facilities  ior 
Virginia  legislative  reporters  was  made 
editorially  recently  by  the  Richmond 
News-Leader.  The  newspaper  chose  (he 
propitious  moment  of  a  new  governor's 
inauguration,  with  both  the  retiring  and 
Incoming;  officials  praising  the  press  for 
its  service  to  the  state.  The  editorial 
said : 

“The  treatment  of  reporters  by  the 
commonwealth  is  a  humiliating  contrast 
to  the  public  service  of  the  press  as  por¬ 
trayed  yesterday  by  both  Mr.  Byrd  and 
Mr.  Pollard.  The  retiring  and  the  in¬ 
coming  governors  praised  what  Virginia 
newspapers  have  done  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  state,  yet  the  state  does  nothing 
to  help  them  report  the  general  assembly. 

“A  corps  of  20  men,  at  the  least,  is 
always  here,  and  sometimes  the  number 
rises  to  30.  For  these  men  the  sute 
makes  no  provision  whatsoever.  There 
are  not  seats  for  more  than  half  a  dozen 
reporters  around  the  clerk’s  desk  in 
either  house;  there  is  no  pressroom;  the 
Associated  Press  has  to  operate  its  send¬ 
ing;  apparatus  in  the  babel  of  the  clerk's 
office  of  the  senate,  and  the  News 
Leader’s  tele-typewriter  is  in  the  cloak¬ 
room  of  the  house,  which  is  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  members’  hats’ 
much  less  their  coats  and  persons. 

“If  the  press  serves  Virginia  as  the 
executives  have  been  good  enough  to 
■say;  if  the  newspaper  reporters  have 
contributed  to  the  state’s  progress  in 
recent  years ;  then,  surely,  Virginia 
should  at  least  afford  them  decent  work¬ 
ing-conditions,  instead  of  forcing  them  to 
stand  up  for  four  hours  and  write  their 
copy  against  the  wainscoting.” 


^  inl929 


The  Tiilsa  Daily  World  published 
more  paid  advertising  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  State  of 
Oklalioina. 

This  record  has  been  maintained 
year  after  year,  and  for  1929  The 
World  led  the  state  in  volume  of 
paid  advertising  by  a  wider  margin 
than  ever  before. 


The  above  statement 
verified  by 


Media 

Records 


TULSA  DAILY  WORLD 

‘  OKLAHOMA'S  GREATEST  NEU  SPAPER” 
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First  I 

in  Y oungstown ! 


j|0tino^ioton  Bindilutof 


In  1929 

The  Vindicator  Gained — 

Daily .  532,885  Lines 

Sunday .  28,004  Lines 

Total .  560,889  Lines 

As  . Compared  With  225,178  Lines  by  Other  Paper 

More  Than  Twice  The  Gain  in  Advertising  Lineage! 


Total  Paid  Advertising  In  Youngstown 


VINDICATOR. 


OTHER  PAPER 


I  Daily  10,778,695  Lines 
J  Sunday  2,212,285  Lines 

[  Total  12,990,980  Lines 
10,508,472  Lines 


VINDICATOR 

L  e  a  d . 


2,482,508  Lines 


(Leading  in  Local,  National,  Financial, 
Automotive  and  Classified) 


VINDICATOR  Lead  By  Classifications 

LOCAL 

Out  of  56  classifications.  The  VINDICATOR  leads 
DAILY  in  29;  DAILY  and  SUNDAY  in  52. 
FOREIGN 

Out  of  47  classifications.  The  VINDICATOR  leads 
DAILY  in  35;  DAILY  and  SUNDAY  in  40. 

T/iis  Record  Dramatically  Emphasis*  The  Fact  That 
Reaults  Are  Produced  in  Youngstown  by 
THE  VINDICATOR. 


And  Again  in  January  1930  — 

VINDICATOR  Total  Paid . Daily  829,854  Lines 

Sunday  1  40, 5  I  4  Lines 

Total  969,368  Lines 
OTHER  PAPER . Total  792,701  Lines 


Vindicator  Gain  In  January  35,184 
Lines  As  Compared  With  5,599 
Lines  Gain  For  Other  Paper. 


VINDICATOR  LEAD 


177,667  Lines 


BonnojSfottin 


DAILY  and  SUNDAY 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  REPRESENTATIVES 


New  York 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


V- 
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WRITING  BEDTIME  STORIES  MADE  A 
NATURALIST  OF  THORNTON  BURGESS 


Peter  Rabbit  Man  Tells  How  He  Dig^s  for  Material  to  Instruct 
and  Entertain  Children— ^Has  Following  of 
Adults  as  Well  as  Children 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


1.1 »  Mother  West  W  ind  whispered  a 
story  in  Thornton  W.  Burgess’s  ear 
lie  day  alxiut  20  years  ago.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess,  then  on  the 
editorial  staff  of 
(iood  Housckccp- 
itu],  with  offices 
i  n  Springfield, 

Mass.,  told  the 
story  to  his 
o  u  n  g  son, 

Ihoiight  it  was 
|i)retty  good  him- 
t  e  1  f,  wrote  it 
klown,  showed  it 
ito  an  advertising 
inan  who  also 
liked  it  and  final¬ 
ly  liad  it  printed 
in  book  form. 


Thornton  \V.  Bi'ROfss 


Then,  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
the  Hearst  organization  Ixjught  Good 
Housekeeping  and  moved  it  to  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Burgess  was  out  of  a  job. 
Old  Mother  W'est  \Vind  offered  no  more 
inspiration,  and  Mr.  Burgess  had  a  fam¬ 
ily  to  support.  He  started  writing  ad¬ 
vertising,  far  removed  though  this  was 
from  the  doings  of  Peter  Rabbit  and  his 
cavorting  about  the  Green  Meadow.  It 
was  quite  a  struggle,  Mr.  Burgess  said 
recently  in  an  interview  with  Khitor  & 
Pl’blishkr,  and  he  didn’t  get  very  far, 
ntil  Old  Mother  West  Wind  whis|KTed 
uain  and  sent  him  scurrying  to  N’ew 
Vork. 

He  told  George  Matthew  .\dams.  who 
f\as  then  with  .Associatetl  N’ewspa|)ers, 
the  story  of  Reddy  Fox,  Sammy  Jay. 
liob  White,  and  Farmer  Brown’s  Boy. 
)aily  new.spapers.  Mr.  Burgess  told  Mr. 
|\dams,  were  using  little  stories  of  this 
ind  for  the  kiddies,  ami  the  usual  run 
Las  of  the  “nature  faker’’  tyiu-.  There 
[vas  a  place  in  the  newspapers  for  this 
tind  of  stuff,  Mr.  Burgess  said,  iirovided 
liat  it  was  not  only  entertaining  hut  in- 
itructive. 

Mr.  Adams  was  somewhat  hesitant,  but 
lie  reluctantl>  agreed  to  give  .Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess  a  trial.  The  agreement  lasted  for 
six  months,  with  Mr.  Burgess  receiving 
$.f5  dollars  for  six  stories  a  week.  If 
at  the  end  of  the  six  months  the  stories 
had  not  taken,  the  agreement  was  out. 
If  they  caught  on.  Mr.  Burgess  was  to 
get  $50  a  week. 

That  was  the  lx‘ginning.  The  news- 
pajK'rs  took  it  up  in  a  wonderful  man¬ 
ner,  the  feature  swept  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast,  it  overflowed  into  Canada. 
Now  there  is  competition  to  print  the 
stories,  and  Mr.  Burgess  does  not  have 
to  worry  alxiut  earning  a  living.  His 
first  serial  rights  are  sold  to  the  news- 
pajier,  and  then  they  come  out  in  txxik 
form.  Both  have  proven  very  profitable, 
not  only  to  the  children  who  can’t  go  to 


sleep  until  they  have  heard  the  latest 
antic  of  Old  Granny  Fox  but,  in  an¬ 
other  sense,  to  the  author. 

He  has  written  a  daily  story  now  for 
18  years,  since  1912  when  he  made  his 
agreement  with  Mr.  .\dams,  and  in  that 
time  has  published  54  books.  .\sm- 
ciated  Newspapers  distrilmted  his  stories 
until  eight  years  ago  when  he  became 
affiliated  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate,  his  iiresent  connec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Burgess  prefers  Iteing  called  a 
naturalist  to  a  l>«dtime  story  writer.  In 
his  work  he  sees  an  opportunity  to  teach, 
and  to  instruct  children  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  they  don’t  even  know  they  are 
learning  things.  He  has  set  himself  a 
rule  never  to  deviate  from  the  truth  in 
order  to  achieve  an  effect,  and  it  is  his 
adherence  to  this  rule  that  has  made  his 
feature  a  success,  he  lielieves. 

“I  had  no  idea  the  stories  would  last 
so  long,”  Mr.  Burgess  said.  “But  after  I 
got  a  gtxkl  running  start  they  seemed  to 
gain  momentum  as  they  went  along. 

“But,  believe  me.  I  dig  for  what  goes 
into  those  stories.  I  have  to  read  a  lot 
and  study  all  the  time.  When  the  stories 
are  in  type  they  may  not  seem  to  reflect 
the  tremendous  research,  and  they 
shouldn’t,  hut  it’s  there  nevertheless. 

zoological  tract  is  not  in  the  least 
bit  interesting  to  children,  or  any  other 
average  reader,  for  that  matter.  But  per- 
haps  in  that  tract,  hastily  gone  over  by 
the  scientist,  is  an  oddity  of  nature  that, 
in  different  language,  might  be  the  basis 
for  a  whole  series  of  stories.  There  are 
so  many  peculiar  things  in  nature  that 
few  peciple  know  about. 

“Isn’t  the  fact  that  a  toad  changes  his 
skin  four  times  a  year  interesting?  Or, 
as  I  might  write  it,  ‘Old  Mr.  Hop  Tottd 
changes  his  suit  four  times  a  year,  and 
eats  up  his  old  suit  after  he  takes  it  off.’ 
I  have  thousands  of  letters  in  my  files 
that  attest  to  the  interest  in  that  kind  of 
data. 

Mr.  Burgess  claims  a  large  following 
of  adult  readers  as  well  as  children. 

Mr.  Burgess’s  interests  are  divided  now 
lietween  his  daily  stories  and  radio  talks. 
For  five  years  he  has  given  a  weekly  talk 
over  Station  WBZ  in  Springfield,  and  has 
organized  the  Nature  Lovers’  League  to 
carry  on  his  work. 

“'That’s  a  labor  of  love,”  Mr.  Burgess 
said.  “There’s  no  money  in  it,  but  it 
was  the  radio  that  made  a  naturalist  oiP 
of  me.” 

Mr.  Burgess,  far  from  being  the 
dreamy  creature  his  readers  might  im¬ 
agine,  is  tall,  rather  lanky  and  a  stern 
New  Englander.  He  starts  to  talk  in¬ 
formally,  but,  as  he  continues,  changes  to 
a  declamatory  style  after  the  manner  of 
a  luncheon  speaker.  He  stands  up  and 


v^H/^  DE  goods 

we  sure  do!  The  Standard  Adver¬ 
tising  Register  —  the  Red  Book  — 
is  the  goods!  Sign  up  today! 

The  Standard  Advertising  Register  is  a  thoroughly 
dependable  Service  giving  you  the  essential  details 
about  Sational  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agencies. 
Out  large  force  is  constantly  busy  with  revisions.  We 
aim  to  keep  abreast  of  the  current  changes.  There 
is  no  Service  so  thorough  or  complete.  Write  our 
nearest  office. 

Quit  Guessing  -  Get  the  Register  !  ! 
National  Register  Publishing  Company 

245  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York  140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

7  Water  St.,  Boston  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


soon  starts  pacing  with  his  thumb  in 
tlic  sleeve  hole  of  his  vest. 

.\sked  if  he  liked  writing  the  bed-time 
stories.  Mr.  Burgess  said: 

"I  am  a  very  busy  man.  I  dictate  my 
stories  every  morning. 

“.•\nd  my  correspondence  keeps  me  very 
busy.  I  don't  have  time  of  course  to  an¬ 
swer  all  my  mail.  Rut  I  answer  all  let¬ 
ters  from  children.” 

ORDER  BLANKS  STUDIED 


Chicago  Four  A  Members  Make  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  Revisions 

Suggestions  for  revision  of  the  standard 
order  blank  sponsored  by  the  .American 
As.sociation  of  .Advertising  .Agencies  were 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  agency  media 
managers  held  in  Chicago  last  Wednes¬ 
day.  Feb.  5.  The  order  blank  is  lieing 
revised  and  simplified  afid  brought  up  to 
date  with  the  intention  of  making  it  iiKire 
mutually  protective  to  both  the  advertiser 
and  publisher.  The  new  standard  order 
blank  will  lie  submitted  to  the  publishers 
later  for  their  acceptance. 

There  was  also  a  short  discussion  on 
the  hical-national  rate  situation. 

The  next  meeting  will  l)e  devotetl  to  a 
discussion  on  the  relationship  of  special 
representatives  and  me<lia  departments, 
for  the  purixise  of  bettering  their  rela¬ 
tionship  and  saving  time  and  expense  to 
the  publishers,  the  representatives  and 
the  media  departments. 


COLUMBUS  REPORTER  HONORED 

Ralph  H.  Henney,  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  Coliimhus  (O.)  liti'itiufi  Pis- 
patch.  was  tendered  a  complimentary 
dinner  I'eb.  5  at  the  Elks'  C  Inb. 
marking  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  service  in  covering  the  courts. 
Representatives  of  the  Dispatch,  Ohio 
State  Jounwl  and  Cotumhus  Citizen 
were  present.  His  father,  the  late 
.\lliert  C.  Henney.  was  a  Columbus 
courthouse  reixirter  for  .10  years  The 
son  has  been  an  attorney  for  15  years 
but  keeps  up  his  active  newspaper  work. 


GAVE  NEW  treatment 
TO  “REPEAT”  COPY 

Baltimore  Store  Had  Cut*  Made  of 
Page  Advertisement*  and  Ran 
Them  in  Small  Space  When 
Weather  Slowed  Up  Sale 


"Due  to  inclement  weather,  all  mer¬ 
chandise  advertised  by  this  store  in  yes¬ 
terday’s  papers  will  remain  on  sale  \i,», 
day  and  Tuesday."  ‘ 

This  familiar  advertising  annoulK^ 
ment,  known  especially  well  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  managers,  was 
given  novel  treatment  recently  bv  a  Balti¬ 
more  store. 

On  a  Friday  ffie  store  had  used  >evcral 
pages  in  the  lii'cniiifi  Sun  to  advertise  a 
sale  for  Saturday.  Sleet  and  snow  on  the 
sale  (lay  made  shoiiping  hazardous.  The 
store,  however,  in  addition  to  annonncinii 
the  extension  of  time  of  the  sale,  ran 
photo-engravings,  greatly  reduced,  of  its 
former  advertisements.  repriKlucing  29 
columns  of  copy  in  a  half-page. 

The  store  rejiorted  giKx!  results  (roni 
this  method,  and  said  many  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  had  appeared  with  clippings  of 
the  reduced  pages. 

.Another  methcMl  of  reixat  advertising 
tried  out  in  Baltimore  was  in  the  form  of 
a  quarter-page  card,  listing  articles  adver- 
tisetl  the  previous  day,  omitting  cuts  and 
lengthy  de.scrijitions. 


TOLD  DEALERS  HOW 

L.  1.  Stewart,  zone  manager.  I'liev- 
rolet  Motor  Company  of  Buffalo,  re¬ 
cently  sent  the  following  note  to  dealers 
accompanying  a  publicity  story;  “To 
aid  in  the  widest  distribution  of  imhlichy 
in  connection  with  the  Buffalo  meeting, 
please  take  the  enclosed  story  to  your 
liKal  newspaixr  or  newsiiaiK-rs  and, 
after  inserting  yonr  name  in  the  blank 
spaces,  ask  the  editor  to  publish  it.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  Chevrolet  is  a  big  advertiser 
in  your  local  press  and  the  story  has  a 
local  angle,  you  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  iiersuading  the  editor  to  use  it." 


Parliament  Wanted  to  Know 

SIR  FREDERICK  lU  TLER,  Chief  Fiiianee  Officer,  British 
Fctreifjii  Office,  was  <|iiestioiie«l  by  Parliament  as  to  why 
that  one  Deparlinent  of  Slate  recpiired  23  copies  of  the 
Eveitinfi  Standard  every  day. 

Sir  Frederick  replied:  ‘’One  nuist  knoiv,  in  handling  foreign 
affairs. — ” 

'The  “one  nuist  know”  part  of  that  reply  would  he  the  answer 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Londoners,  if  you  asked  them 
why  they  read  the  Eveniitft  Standard  every  <lay. 

I'lie  Evening  Standard's  constant  increase  in  sales  is  due  to 
its  worth  as  a  newspaper.  That  is  also  why  it  leads  its  field 
in  the  amount  of  good  advertising  it  carries — frequently  more 
than  all  other  evening  papers — often  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  evening  papers. 

.\nd  that  is  natural.  The  paper  read  hy  the  rising  generation, 
the  new'  leadership,  the  home-owners,  is  obviously  the  paper 
in  which  to  advertise  any  good  product. 

Cljenmg  ^tanbarli 

The  Voice  of  London 

JOSHl  A  B.  POWERS.  INC.. 

Exclu.<tive  Advertising  Representatives, 

2.50  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
LONDON  PARIS  BERLIN  BUENOS  AIRK 

This  Is  flip  slxtli  III'  a  scrips  of  iiilvcrtispiMpiits  iirpspiitiiig  tiip  world's  most 
louppiitratpil  iimrkpt,  and  its  tlirpp-fold  volcp-  (irent  Itrltain  and  the  Ih'aver- 
lirook  I’rpss. 

If  you  arp  iiitprpstPd  in  thp  (frp.it  llritisli  yiarkpt  you  sliouM  1>p  on  «ii_r  niiilliuK 
list  to  n'cpive  our  scrips  of  hooklcts  on  how  to  sell  forty  million  llritisn. 
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PORTLAND,  OREGON 

ADVERTISERS  BUY 
The  JOURNAL  FIRST! 


IN  1929  AGAIN^  maintaining  a  record 
of  nine  consecutive  years^The  Journal 
topped  its  field  in  Total  Local  Display  line¬ 
age.  Local  advertisers ...  on  the  ground, 
checking  results  day  by  day,  demanding 
that  every  advertising  dollar  perform 
maximum  service.. .showed  a  preference 
for  The  journal. 

Doesn’t  that  point  the  economical,  effec¬ 
tive  way  for  advertisers  who  would  sell  in 
this  rich  and  growing  market.  The  home 
folks  ought  to  know! 

Write  for  ANY  information  about  the  Portland  market... The 
Journal's  Merchandising  Service  Bureau  will  get  it  for  you! 

The  JOURNAL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Seattle  H.R.  Ferrlss,  3322  White  Bldg. 
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THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL 

What  Newspaper  Men  Should  Know  About  It 

Tlw  follmi-ing  scries  on  Libel  was  written  in  1885  by  the  late  Henry  H'oodu>ard 
Sackett,  lecturer  on  the  late  of  libel  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  atid  attorney  for  the  New  York  Tribune  atul  Herald  Tribune,  as  a  guide  for 
Tribune  staff  men.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted  by  tiewspapers  and  by  jour- 
fuilism  schools.  At  one  time  Mr.  Sackett  planned  to  revise  his  work  but  felt  that  its 
chief  merit,  brevity,  would  be  lost  by  reznsion.  As  it  stands  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  condensed  treatises  on  libel  ever  written. 


The  following  general  statement  of 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
governing  the  law  of  Libel  is  intended 
to  serve  a  double  purpose,  namely : 

(1)  To  enable  the  newspaper  writer 
to  guard  against  the  publication  of  in¬ 
defensible  libelous  matter;  and 

(2)  In  the  event  of  lil)el  suits  being 
brought  to  insure  to  the  publishers  of 
the  newspaper  complete  and  ready  means 
of  defense. 

The  intention  is  to  state  the  rules  and 
principles,  as  far  as  possible,  without 
legal  technicalities,  and  to  include  only 
such  portions  of  the  law  on  the  subject 
as  may  be  necessary  or  essential  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  double  object 
desired. 

DEFINITION  OF  LIBEL 
For  the  purposes  of  the  newspaper 
writer,  libel  may  be  defined  as  malicious 
defamation,  either  written  or  printed, 
charging  upon  or  imputing  to  another 
that  which  renders  him  liable  to  im¬ 
prisonment,  or  tends  to  injure  his  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  common  estimation  of 
mankind,  or  to  hold  him  up  as  an  object 
of  hatred,  scorn,  ridicule  or  contempt. 
.\ttcntion  is  directed  to  the  .Appendix 
(Pp.  21-23)  containing  additional  defini¬ 
tions  of  libel  in  civil  actions  by  text 
writers  and  judges,  the  New  York 
statutory  definition  of  criminal  libel, 
and  general  maxims  for  the  guidance  of 
newspaper  writers  and  copyreaders  in 
detecting  libelous  matter. 

Slander  distingui.died  from  Libel. — 
Slander  is  malicious  defamation  by 
speech  or  oral  language ;  hence  the 
newspaper  writer  has  no  especial  con¬ 
cern  for  the  law  relating  to  it,  further 
than  to  remember  one  general  principle 
— that  the  law  of  Libel  is  much  stricter 
than  the  law  of  Slander.  Thus,  one 
may  apply  to  another  orally  words  of 
personal  vituperation  and  abuse  that 
would  not  render  him  liable  in  a  suit  for 
slander,  but  which  if  published  of  an¬ 
other  in  a  newspaper  would  be  libelous 
and  actionable. 

For  instance,  to  say  orally  of  a  man 
that  he  is  a  “rogue,”  or  “scoundrel,”  or 
“vagabond,”  or  “blackleg,”  or  “bastard.” 
or  “adulterer,”  is  held  not  to  be  slander ; 
but  to  publish  it  in  a  newspaper  would 
be  libelous. 

JI  DICI.AL  DICTA  AS  TO  WHAT  CONSTITUTES 
LIBEL 

The  above  definition  of  libel  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  all  the  experiences  of 
the  newspaper  office.  But  the  character 
of  defamatory  publication  that  is  brought 
within  its  scope  is  best  shown  by  the 
language  of  the  courts  in  individual 
instances. 

Language  in  writing  has  been  held  to 
be  actionable  per  se  which  “denies  to  a 


man  the  possession  of  some  such  worthy 
<)uality  as  every  man  is  a  priori  to  be 
taken  to  possess” ; — “which  tends  to 
bring  a  party  into  public  hatred  or  dis¬ 
grace"  ; — which  “tends  to  degrade  him 
in  society” ; — which  “tends  to  expose  him 
to  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule" ; — which 
“reflects  upon  his  character”  ; — which 
“imputes  something  disgraceful  to  him” ; 
— which  “throws  contumely  and  odium 
upon  him” ; — which  “tends  to  vilify 
him” ; — which  “tends  to  injure  his  char¬ 
acter  or  diminish  his  reputation”  ; — which 
is  “injurious  to  his  character”  or  “inju¬ 
rious  to  his  social  character”; — which 
“shows  him  to  lie  immoral  or  ridicu¬ 
lous”; — which  “induces  an  ill  opinion  of 
him” ; — which  “detracts  from  his  char¬ 
acter  as  a  man  of  good  morals” ; — which 
“imputes  to  him  a  bad  reputation”  or 
“degradation  of  character”  or  “ingrati- 
twle.”  and  “all  defamatory  words  inju¬ 
rious  in  their  nature.” 

ILLU.STRATIONS  OF  LIBELOUS  TERMS 

Each  of  the  following  terms  charged 
upon  one  iH'rsonally  in  writing  or  in 
print  has  been  adjudged  in  one  or  more 
reported  cases  to  be  libelous  and  actifwi- 
able,  namely : 

That  he  was  a  “villain” ; — “liar”  ; — 
“rogue”  ;  —  “rascal";  —  “swindler"  ;  — 
“<lrunkard"  ; — “informer”; — that  he  was 
the  author  or  the  publisher  of  a  liliel  or 
slander; — that  he  was  a  “lihellous  jour¬ 
nalist”  ; — “a  hyjiocrite,  and  using  the 
cloak  of  religion  for  unworthy  pur¬ 
poses”  ; — “an  imp  of  the  devil"  ; — "a 
miserable  fellow  it  is  impossible  for  a 
newspaper  article  to  injure  to  the  extent 
of  six  cents” ; — and  “that  the  community 
can  hardly  despise  him  wor.se  than  they 
do  now” ; — that  he  had  jiaid  money  to 
procure  an  appointment  to  an  office ; — 
that  he  had  received  money  for  offices ; 
— that  he  had  been  “deprived  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church”; — that  he  was 
“thought  no  more  of  than  a  horsethief 
and  a  counterfeiter”; — that  he  had  in¬ 
fringed  a  patent; — that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  falsehood ; — of  “dishonesty” ; — 
of  “moral  obliquity” ; — of  “smuggling”  ; 
— of  “blasphemy”; — of  “false  swear¬ 
ing”  ; — that  he  was  “insane” ; — that  he 
W'as  “fit  for  a  lunatic  asylum  and  unsafe 
to  go  at  large” ; — that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  gro.ss  misconduct  in  insulting  females, 
etc.  Wherever  quotation  marks  are  used 
above,  they  indicate  the  exact  language 
used  in  the  respective  publications  com¬ 
plained  of  on  which  suit  was  brought. 

The  following  published  charges  have 
been  held  to  be  actionable,  namely : 

Want  of  chastity  (as  applied  to  wo¬ 
men,  at  all  events)  or  adultery  (charged 
upon  cither  man  or  woman)  ;  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  obituary  of  a  person  known 
to  the  writer  to  be  living; — a  charge 
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that  a  Member  of  Congress  was  a  “mis- 
representative”  and  a  grovelling  office- 
seeker; — that  a  juror  agreed  with  an¬ 
other  juror  to  rest  the  determination  of 
the  damages  in  a  case  upon  a  game  of 
checkers ; — characterizing  a  verdict  of  a 
jury  as  “infamous”  and  charging  the 
jurors  with  having  done  injustice  to  their 
oaths ; — stating  in  the  criticism  of  a 
book  that  the  motives  of  the  author  are 
dishonorable  or  disreputable  (this  point 
is  amplified  in  what  follows  under  the 
head  of  “Criticism”). 

The  illustrations  of  this  character 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  the 
above  cover  the  general  range  of  libel¬ 
ous  expressions  when  personally  applied 
to  an  individual. 

Al.LHUaiRY  OR  IRONY 

Imputations  upon  character  in  allegory 
or  irony  may  amount  to  a  libel. 

Illustrations  from  reported  cases. — Im¬ 
puting  to  a  person  the  qualities  of  a 
frozen  snake  in  the  fable ; — heading  an 
article  in  regard  to  a  lawyer’s  sharp 
practices,  “.\n  Honest  Lawyer." 

AS  TO  TRADE,  BUSINESS,  ETC. 

The  general  rule  is  that  it  is  libelous 
per  sc  to  impute  to  a  person  in  his 
official  capacity,  profession,  trade  or 
business  any  kind  of  fraud,  dishiMiesty, 
misconduct,  incapacity  or  unfitness — any 
imputation,  in  fact,  which  would  /riirf  to 
prevent  him  deriving  that  pecuniary  re¬ 
ward  from  a  legitimate  business  which 
otherwise  he  would  have  obtained. 

Illu.strations. — It  has  been  held  action¬ 
able  to  publish  of  a  butcher  that  he  used 
false  weights ; — of  a  jciveler  that  he  was 
a  “cozening  knave”  who  sold  a  sapphire 
for  a  diamond ; — of  a  breii’cr  that  he 
makes  and  sells  unwholesome  iK-er  or 
uses  filthy  water  in  the  malting  of  grain 
for  brewing ; — of  a  tradesman  that  he 
adulterates  the  article  he  sells ;  of  a 
schoolma.stcr  that  he  is  an  “ignoramus" 
on  the  subject  he  pretends  to  teach;  of 
a  clergyman  that  he  is  immoral,  or 
"preaches  lies”  or  is  a  “drunkard”  or 
“iHTjurer”:  of  an  attorney  that  he  of¬ 
fered  himself  as  a  witness  in  order  to 
divulge  the  secrets  of  his  client,  or  that 


he  "betrayed  his  client,”  or  “would  take 
a  fee  from  both  sides,”  or  that  he  “de- 
serves  to  be  struck  off  the  roll”;— of  j 
physician  that  he  is  “empiric,"  or 
"mountebank,”  or  “quack,”  or  “vends 
quack  medicines” ; — of  a  meeluinic  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  his  trade;  of  a  judge 
that  he  lacks  capacity  and  has  abandoned 
the  common  principles  of  truth;— and  of 
any  one  in  public  office  a  charge  oi 
malfeasance  or  want  of  capacity  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  duties. 

So  also  personal  criticism  upon  an 
author  might  go  so  far  as  to  injure  him 
in  his  business  as  an  author  and  come 
within  the  rule.  .\nd  so  of  any  other 
occupation  from  which  the  injured  per¬ 
son  derives  pecuniary  benefit. 

CRIMES 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  except  for  com- 
lileteness,  to  add  that  to  charge  a  person 
with  any  crime  brings  the  publication 
within  the  definition  of  libel. 

( Continued  next  tvcck) 


INSTITUTE  IN  SPRINGFIELD 

Advertising  Club  Sponsors  Retail 
Merchandising  Meetings 

retail  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  institute  oi>ened  Feb.  11  m  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Advertising  Club.  Donald  W.  Davis, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Springfield 
Newspapers  and  president  of  the  club, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge. 
Other  meetings  in  the  pre.sent  series  will 
be  held  Feb.  IS  and  25,  and  similar 
institute.?  to  lie  held  during  the  next 
three  months  are  planned. 

W’lilliam  Nelson  Taft,  of  the  I’hiladel- 
phia  h'ctail  Ledger,  was  the  sfieaker  at 
the  I'eb.  11  meeting,  taking  as  his  sub¬ 
ject,  “What  Is  Wrong  With  Retail  .Ad¬ 
vertising  TtKlay?”  !•'.  J.  Nichols,  mer¬ 
chandising  counsellor  of  Dayton,  0.,  and 
lor  many  years  director  of  the  mer¬ 
chants’  service  bureau  of  the  National 
(  ash  Register  I  ompany,  will  speak  Feb. 
18.  and  James  R.  Ozanne,  of  Hardy, 
Ozanne  &  Hardy,  Inc.,  Fch.  25. 


THE 

NEW  HAVEN 

Connecticut 

REGISTER 

with  an  average  net  paid  circulation 
(Daily  and  Sunday)  at  the  present  time 
exceeding  by  a  SUBSTANTIAL  MARGIN 

57,000 

COPIES  PER  ISSUE 

Completely  Covers  the  New  Haven  Field 
Every  Worthwhile  Sales  Prospect  Covered 

Advertisers  in  The  Register  reach  much  more  than 
90  per  cent,  of  the  actual  buying  power  in  New 
Haven  and  immediate  vicinity — in  many  sections  a 
full  100  per  cent,  of  the  buying  power — at  a  far 
lower  cost  per  thousand  than  in  any  other  medium. 
The  circulation  of  The  Register  is  real  yesu-  in  and 
year  out  circulation  among  readers  who  pay  for  the 
paper  themselves  and  WHO  LIVE  IN  THE 
TRADING  TERRITORY. 

Represented  By 

The  Julius  Matthews  Special  Agency 

New  Y ork  —  Boston  —  Chicago  —  Detroit 
Member  of  the  100.000  Group  of  American  Cities. 
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Yes,  and  especially  in  IOWA 


At  a  recent  scientific  gathering,  Prof. 

^Irving  Fisher,  noted  Yale  economist, 
stated  that  in  spite  of  last  year’s  stock  mar¬ 
ket  crash,  the  pump  of  American  prosper¬ 
ity  is  still  working. 

What  Prof.  Fisher  said  of  America  as  a 
whole  is  even  more  applicable  to  the  state 
of  Iowa,  for  nowhere  is  the  old  pump  of 
prosperity  delivering  more  than  in  Iowa. 

From  Iowa’s  deep  well  of  wealth,  this 
pump  of  prosperity  is  pumping  tremendous 
spending  power  in  a  steady  stream.  Proof 
of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  712,019  auto¬ 
mobiles  were  registered  in  Iowa  during  1929 —  mated  income  for  the  12  months  ending  June 

the  largest  registration  in  a  state  that  already  30, 1930,  amounting  to  $742,000,000.  Part  comes 

had  one  automobile  for  every  3.5  persons.  And,  from  Iowa’s  active  factories,  which  last  year  had 

Iowa’s  1929  gasoline  tax  reveals  that  lowans  an  output  valued  at  more  than  $800,000,000. 

drove  their  cars  more  last  year  than  ever  before.  And  still  another  contribution  comes  from  the 

buying  almost  50  million  gallons  of  gasoline —  thriving,  commercial  activities  of  Iowa’s  27 

5  million  gallons  more  than  in  any  previous  busy  markets. 

year.  Incidentally,  lowans  purchased  far  more  All  of  which  indicates  clearly  Iowa’s  respon- 

radios,  smoked  more  cigarettes  and  did  more  siveness  during  1930.  And,  advertisers  intent 

building  in  1929  than  in  any  previous  year.  upon  getting  their  share  of  Iowa’s  spending 

Iowa’s  enormous  1929  income  also  adds  sub-  power,  will  find  it  is  essential  to  back  up  their 

stantially  to  the  resources  of  this  1930  sales  plans  with  advertising 

worthwhile  market.  Part  of  this  iocal,  daily  newspapers  serv- 

wealth  came  from  Iowa’s  fertile  C  V  ing  Iowa’s  27  distinct  and  separate 

farms  which  will  show  an  esti-  ]  *  •**  *  -  *  U  f  ^®y  niarkets. 


**  The  pump  of  American 
prosperity  still  works” 

A  statement  by  Prof.  Irvinu 
Fisher  before  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 


Davenport,  Iowa 
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Democrat  St  Leader 
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Marshalltown 
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Sioux  City _ Journal 
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Waterloo _ Daily  Courier 
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between  puffs  of 
his  corncob  pipe 
cut  out  miles  of 
articles,  poems, 
stories  and  what 
not,  which  were 
rushed  into  the 
composite  room 
every  time  the 
ominous  cry  of 
“Copy  I”  rang 
out. 

This  material. 


to  rush  his  work  in  a  manner  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  quantity  being  placed  before 
quality,  because  of  the  inflexible  rule 
that  the  compositors  must  not  be  kept 
waiting  for  copy. 

The  modem  manner  of  doing  ex¬ 
change  work  is  illustrated  by  the  Mil- 
Ufoukee  Journal,  which  for  years  has 
published  an  editorial  feature  page 
that  has  attracted  favorable  comment 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  is 
decid^ly  not  made  up  of  “filler.” 

“Is  it  interesting?  Is  it  timely?  Is 
its  appeal  of  a  wide  character?  Is  it 
educational  ?”  These  are  among  the 
foremost  que.stions  applied  to  material 
under  consideration  for  publication. 
Among  the  most  popular  articles  are 
those  that  follow  rapidly  in  the  wake  of 
the  news,  supplementing  and  amplify¬ 
ing  the  original  news  story. 

After  the  fall  of  Primo  de  Rivera  of 
Spain  the  Journal  printed  a  character 
sketch  of  the  dictator  whose  iron  rule 
had  continued  for  six  years.  It  was 
an  excellent  pen  picture  and  gave  the 
reader  an  idea  of  just  what  sort  of  a 
man  it  was  who  had  Iwasted,  when  he 
throttled  the  constitutiem  and  established 
a  rigid  censorship,  that  he  would  reform 
Spain  in  three  months.  A  tw’o-column 
portrait  accompanied  the  sketch,  which 
was  entitled,  “A  Good  Natured  Police¬ 
man.” 

Whenever  the  whirl  of  the  news 
brings  before  the  public  eye  a  subject — 
philosophy,  art,  history,  social  science, 
literature,  astronomy,  ecrmomics,  relig¬ 
ion,  the  physical  sciences,  home  plan¬ 
ning  and  decorating,  politics,  travel,  lit¬ 
erature,  psychology— in  short,  any  topic 
of  interest — it  will  be  treated  with  en- 


edited 


Booth  Newspapers  are 
for  careful  home  reading 
They  are  devoid  of  sensation¬ 
alism.  They  are  the  kind  oi 
newspapers  the  whole  famil) 
reads  and  are  read  in  99  ou 
of  every  1 00  homes. 


It  is  a  market  made  up  of 
average  Americans — ^home- 
loving  and  home-owning. 
TTie  kind  of  families  that 
form  the  backbone  of  retail 
buying  and  respond  to  adver¬ 
tising  in  their  Booth  News¬ 
papers. 


The  Booth  Newspaper  Area  is  a  market 
that  will  bear  investigation. 


'Saginaw  Dafly  News 
Kalamazoo  Gazerf^ 
Jackson  Citizeii  l^atri 


1.  A.  KLEIN,  Eatttm  Rtprttentative 
50  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  Watttrn  Rtpr^ttntative 
180  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Central  OtRce,  2S00  Buhl  Bldg,,  Detroit  or  any  newipaper  lilted 


TEN  ON  DAILY^S  EXCHANGE  STAFF  SCAN 
WORLD  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  COPY 

Milwaukee  Journal  Seeks  Originality  and  News  Tie-up  in 
Clipped  Material — 240  Foreign  Publications 
Quoted  Last  Year 

By  JOHN  R.  WOLF 


The  old-time  exchange  editor  usually 
was  a  venerable  soul  who,  armed 
with  a  rusty  pair  of  shears  and  an  im- 

fnpno/*  fvit 


feired  to  as  time  Dale  Wilson 

ropy,  miscellany, 

filler  and  bulldog,  was  used  to  plug 
the  great  open  spaces  that  yawned 
between  the  columns  at  press  time  when 
there  w-as  not  enough  spot  news  in  type 
to  lock  up  the  pages.  While  the  old 
exchange  editor  managed  to  get  some 

Kiitlv'  ctrvrigvc  fVidk  Via  Viorl 


lightenment  upon  the  Journal’s  feature 
page. 

There  arc  ten  members  oi  the  de¬ 
partment,  under  the  direction  of  Dale 
Wilson.  .All  the  newspapers,  magazines, 
books,  publications  of  every  character, 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  are 
distributed  to  the  different  members,  who 
read  them  with  the  unvarying  purpose  of 
finding  something  new  and  interesting. 

While  there  has  lieen  a  notable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  wire  services  of  the 
metropolitan  newspaj^rs,  there  are  any 
number  of  live  stories  that  cannot  be 
handled  by  the  press  associations  or 
special  correspondents  because  of  a  lack 
of  time.  The  important  news  has  the 
right  of  way,  of  course,  and  many  an 
entertaining  story  that  was  worthy  of 
speedy  transmission  has  been  side¬ 
tracked. 

These  are  the  stories  that  the  Journal 
exchange  room  corps  seeks  with  a  per¬ 
tinacity  that  characterized  the  gold  hunt¬ 
ers  of  ’49.  And  their  keenness  and  in¬ 


dustry  is  well  rewarded.  Many  a  stir¬ 
ring  tale  of  romance  has  been  found. 
Few  people  knew  that  the  first  w-ife  of 
the  late  Georges  Clemenceau,  the  fiery 
French  statesman,  was  Mary  Plummer, 
the  belle  of  Durand,  Wis.  When  the 
Journal  published  a  story  of  their  court¬ 
ship  at  an  eastern  seminary  there  were 
news  editors  who  were  incredulous,  but 
the  facts  were  exactly  as  printed  by  the 
Journal. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  interesting  orig¬ 
inal  storic:;  in  these  days  of  wide  use  of 
syndicated  material.  So  the  exchange 
editors  enjoy  the  fascinating  work  of 
the  discoverer.  Every  day  five  columns 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Journal  are 
devoted  to  reprinted  matter  and  original 
features. 

The  new  books  do  a  double  duty. 
They  are  eriticized  on  the  Saturday 
page  and  then  are  combed  thoroughly 
for  brief  extracts,  anecdotes,  interesting 
side-lights.  Nearly  every  new  biography 
or  book  of  travel  yields  from  one  to  a 
half  dozen  rare  extracts  for  reprint  on 
the  daily  editorial  page. 

One  of  the  features  to  the  page  is  the 
translations  from  foreign  press  done  by 
a  staff  member.  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
foreign  newspapers  were  quoted  in  1929. 

Some  members  of  the  Journal  staff 
journey  every  year  to  foreign  lands. 
Their  impressions  of  quaint  places  and 
odd  and  droll  customs  are  popular  fea¬ 
tures  with  Milwaukeeans. 

To  tie-up  the  great  news  events  and 


the  explanatory  articles  prepared  by  the 
exchange  department,  boxed  notices  are 
printed  in  the  news  stories  whenever 
possible,  telling  the  reader  to  look  for 
an  illustrated  feature  on  the  editorial 
page. 

Most  of  the  art  work  on  the  Journal’s 
editorial  page  consists  of  line  drawings 
only  a  few  half-tones  being  used.  Thji 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  well-balanced 
make-up.  Lively  and  timely  cartoons, 
examples  of  the  very  best  work  in  the 
world,  give  a  polish  to  that  part  of  the 
paper. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
the  Journal  in  producing  this  feature 
page  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  memkrs  of 
its  exchange  staff  have  not  been  ^el^ 
gated  to  it  from  some  other  department, 
but  promoted  to  it. 

AIDED  WOUNDED  MAN 

Charles  Flynn,  reporter  of  the  An- 
sonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel,  probably  savai 
from  death  a  negro  who  collapsed  in 
front  of  the  Sentinel  office  recently  while 
on  his  way  to  seek  medical  aid  for  a 
bullet  wound  in  the  left  breast.  Flynn, 
emerging  from  the  Sentinel  office,  saw 
the  negro,  James  Bryant,  lying  in  the 
gutter.  Hundreds  of  pedestrians  were 
passing,  but  apparently  thought  the  man 
intoxicated.  Flynn  examined  him  and 
called  for  aid.  The  wounded  man  was 
taken  into  police  headquarters  and  thence 
to  a  hospital. 


A  Metropolitan  Market  Without  a 
“High  Hat  or  Low  Brow”  Complex 


The  Booth  Newspapier  Area  of  Michigan 
is  a  big  market — metropolitan  in  size — but 
without  the  “high  hat”  or  low  grade  areas 
that  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  advertisers. 


The 

Archineer 


PUBLISHERS  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs  will  find 
our  special  experience  in 
the  design  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  very 
valuable.  Ask  about  it. 

FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC. 

Enginnrs  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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LINOTYPE 


yuiTiiniTnnntmnyniiiiinniiiiiiiiiniiiiimHiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiHiiiiuiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiniiiiiiii 


The  Linotype  swinging  keyboard  makes  it 
a  simple  matter  to  remove  back  cam  yokes, 
stopping  strips,  or  reach  any  moving  part  of 
the  keyboard.  There’s  no  longer  any  need  to 
grope  in  the  dark,  or  work  in  a  cramped,  un¬ 
comfortable  position  to  make  the  slightes' 
adjustment  to  the  mechanism  of  the  keyboai 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
San  Francisco  *  Chicago  *  New  Orleans 
Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto  2 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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every  keyboard  part 

INSTANTLY  ACCESSIBLE 


The  new  swinging  keyboard  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  labor- 
saving  convenience  features 
yet  introduced  in  composing 
machine  maintenance  work. 

It  offers  instant  accessibility  to 
every  keyboard  part — gives  the 
same  freedom  in  reaching  any 
part  of  the  keyboard  mecha¬ 
nism  that  removing  a  keyboard 
to  the  work-bench  provides. 

And  the  saving  in  time  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  In  many  instances  the 
swinging  keyboard  translates 
theservicingworkof  hours  into 
minutes — it  means  that  the 
Linotype  will  be  even  more 
productive  than  ever  before, 
since  it  is  no  longer  a  burden¬ 
some  task  to  clean  the  sensitive 
Linotype  keyboard  and  main¬ 
tain  it  at  a  peak  of  efficiency. 
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THE  ONLY  Newspaper  Press  Manufacturers  That  in  The  Past  Quarter  Century  Have  Made  Revolutionary  Advancement  In  Newspaper 


OUR  CUSTOM 


THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  THE  DUPL 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COIV 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY  77  W.  WASHINGTON 


^*The  Duplex  Tubular 
competition.  I  am  glad 
this  because  we  are  delig 
our  press  and  the  service 
given  us.” 


“Of  all  good  things  t- 
come  to  the  Traveler, 
in  my  mind  heis  equa 
Duplex  Tubular.  .  .  . 


AND  NOW,  after  the  purchase  in  i 
steady  use  of  a  Tubular  since,  Mr. 

Stauffer  of  the  Daily 
( Arkansas  City)  recently 


The  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Rotary  Press 

The  Only  Full  Product,  Full  Speed  Press  —  Double  the  Product  —  Half  the  Cost 


THE  FIRST  OF  THE  DUPLEX  FAMILY, 

a  revolutionary  invention  in  its  day,  it  swept  all 
competition  from  the  small  daily  press  field  when 
introduced  and  is  today  the  only  press  command¬ 
ing  general  sale  in  its  held. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Smith  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  (N.  J.)  Breeze  writes 
Nov.  18.  1929: 


“A  word  of  appreciation  of 
our  Duplex.  If  we  couldn’t 
buy  another,  no  amount  of 
money  would  buy  ours 
from  us.  More  power  to 
you.” 

The  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Web  Perfecting  Press 

For  the  Weekly,  Semi-Weekly  and  Smaller  Daily  Field 


THE  SECOND  GREAT 
DUPLEX  INVENTION 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Oscar  i 
writing  his  historical  article  “D 
ment  in  Pressrooms,”  said 
(Editor  &  Publisher),  “A  no, 
ture  has  been  introduced  in  tli( 
ing  press  ...  a  Tubular  Pla; 
certainly  a  radical  change  a 
provement  in  the  construction 
press  .  .  .” 
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Being  The  Originators  and  Original  Patentees  of  •‘FLAT-BED  WEB  PRESSES  —  TUBULAR  PLATE  PRESSES  —  UNIT  TYPE  PRESSES” 


rite  our  ads 

and  THE  DUPLEX  SUPER-UNITS 


e: 


NY,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

T.  CHICAGO  DE  YOUNG  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


“•'-a,,. 

TERCHANGEABLE  (Patented)  UNITS 


THE  UNIT  TYPE  continues  the  Duplex  ideals  of  simplicity  and  strength  in  design,  practicability  and  ease 
in  daily  use,  and  mtucimum  efficiency  in  net  running  output  of  completed  papers. 

The  same  genius  for  study  and  analysis  of  needs  that  invented  and  perfected  the  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Web  press 
and  the  Tubular  Plate  press,  invented  and  pierfected  the  Unit  press,  the  outstanding  unit  type  press,  the  simplest, 
most  efficient  and  most  productive — the  original. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it — investigate — visit  factory — visit  pressrooms. — OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE 
OUR  ADS. 


A  few  prominent  recent  purchasers  are: 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times 

Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette  (Gannett  String) 


THE  THIRD  OUTSTANDING  DUPLEX  INVENTION  AND 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RECENT  YEARS— 


NEW  YORK  WORLD  — 

“Duplex  Super-Duty  presses  doing  all 
of  our  daily  printing  have  proven  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  and  more  than 
equalled  our  anticipations.  Economy 
of  operation  is  evidenced  by  large  re¬ 
duction  in  our  machine  shop  service 
since  your  presses  were  installed.” 


STATEN  ISLAND  (N.  Y.) 

ADVANCE  — 

"Entirely  satisfactory.  Before  placing 
our  order  we  made  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  all  manufacturers’  presses  and 
we  knew  we  were  making  the  best 


press  buy  when  we  bought  the 
Duplex.” 


TAMPA  (Fla.)  "nMES  — 

“For  consistent  production  at  high 
speeds  no  press  that  1  know  of  equals 
the  Duplex  Super  Duty  units.  Our  en¬ 
tire  production  has  come  from  this 
press  since  it  was  started  without  a 
minute’s  interruption  or  a  cent  spent 
for  repairs  or  parts.” 


WATERLOO  (la.)  COURIER  — 
“Before  buying  the  Duplex  we  looked 
carefully  into  every  press  being  manu¬ 
factured  and  concluded  that  the  Duplex 


WILLIAMSPORT  (Pa.)  SUN  — 

“The  Duplex  Super  Duty  press  has  jus¬ 
tified  the  original  judgment  upon 
which  we  made  our  purchase — design, 
material  and  workmanship  entering 
into  its  construction.” 


CHARLOTTE  (N.  C.)  NEWS  — 

“We  have  always  purchased  our  presses 
with  eyes  wide  open.  Our  Duplex 
Heavy  Duty  unit  press  hasn’t  given  a 
moment’s  trouble,  runs  like  a  top,  turns 
out  a  product  that  can’t  be  excelled.” 


was  the  best  machine  on  the  market. 
We  are  still  of  that  opinion.” 
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LINCOLN  VS.  BROADWAY 

HE  popular  appeal  of  millions,  which  makes 
news  out  of  income  tax  figures,  and  a  success¬ 
ful  play  around  the  domestic  and  imported 
population  of  France,  has  been  drafted  to  convince 
movie  theater  owners  that  an  advertising  campaign 
in  164  daily  newspapers  can  influence  20,(K)0,0()0 
families  residing  in  2,680  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  handsome  booklet  prepared  by 
the  Blaine-Thompson  Advertising  Agency  for  the 
Vitaphone  Corporation  and  distributed  to  exhibitors, 
lists  every  city  in  which  Vitaphone  pictures  are 
shown,  its  population,  number  of  families,  the  circu¬ 
lation  in  that  city  of  every  newspaper  carrying  the 
Vitaphone  copy,  with  the  percentage  of  coverage. 
Some  of  the  results  are  amazing,  and  they  reveal  an 
attitude  toward  the  use  of  new'spaper  space  which 
we  hope  will  not  find  general  favor. 

Few  newspapers  published  in  cities  of  less  than 
100,000  population  carry  the  advertising,  according 
to  a  careful  check  of  the  published  list,  although 
more  than  2,500  of  the  2,680  cities  fall  outside  that 
class,  and  70  per  cent  of  them  have  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  In  small  cities  located  suburban  to  one  or 
more  metropolitan  centres,  there  is  usually  sufficient 
circulation  to  show  coverage  ranging  from  SO  to 
several  hundre<l  per  cent.  In  cities  of  25,000  and 
upward,  the  attempt  to  prove  cov'erage  by  metropolitan 
circulation  is  often  pitiful. 

In  the  State  of  Iowa,  for  instance,  the  campaign 
is  carried  only  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Trilmne  and  the  Da^'nit'ort  Democrat  and  Leader, 
.supplemented  by  the  country  circulation  of  the 
Omaha  IV orld-H erald ,  Kansas  City  Star,  Chicago 
Kervs,  Mituicapolis  Tribune,  Minneapolis  Journal, 
and  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Coverage  in  28 
cities  is  shown  to  be  below  50  per  cent,  while  in  22 
it  runs  more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  analysis  is  excellent  proof  that  the  agency 
has  bought  maximum  newspaper  circulation  with  the 
money  available.  It  is  not  proof  that  considerably 
less  circulation  might  have  been  purchased,  perhaps 
at  larger  expenditure,  but  with  far  more  probability 
of  attracting  people  to  the  Vitaphone  theatres. 

The  folks  in  Greenslx)ro,  N.  C.,  might  consult 
a  New  York  or  .Atlanta  newspaper  on  an  idle 
evening,  they  might  be  delighted  to  learn  that  “Sally” 
is  playing  at  New  York’s  Winter  Garden — and  then, 
they  might  turn  to  a  local  newspaper  to  find  out 
what  pictures  are  showing  downtown.  They  won’t 
see  any  Vitaphone  national  advertising  in  their  two 
excellent  local  dailies. 

Whether  all  exhibitors  will  be  convinced  that 
“they  can’t  go  wrong  with  20,000,000  salesmen  work¬ 
ing  for  them”  remains  to  be  seen.  They  and  others 
who  .see  newspaper  advertising  at  its  best  when  it  is 
tied  fast  to  retail  sales  outlets  may  find  more  reason 
in  Abraham  Lincoln’s  aphorism  to  the  effect  that 
10,000  archangels  swearing  to  the  truth  of  an  error 
leave  it  still  an  error. 


HANDLE  WITH  CAUTION 

O  you,”  inquires  an  earnest  correspondent, 
“approve  of  newspaper  solicitors  putting 
more  effort  into  selling  insurance  policies 
than  into  the  sale  of  the  newspaper  which  employs 
them  ?” 

To  which  the  only  answer  is — certainly  not.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  publishers,  even  tho.se 
using  insurance  as  a  premium,  will  agree  with  us, 
but  that  won’t  prevent  a  circulation  manager  and 
his  staff  who  are  not  convinced  of  the  paper’s  merits, 
or  are  convinced  of  its  defects,  from  making  their 
principal  play  to  the  reader  on  the  great  advantages 
of  the  premium. 

Newspaper  history  holds  ample  proof  that  no  solid 
newspaper  success  can  be  built  on  any  such  basis. 
Premiums  have  often  been  used  effectively  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  newspaper  in  new  territory,  and  used  with 
restraint  they  can  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  The  “restraint”  is  the  joker,  es¬ 
pecially  to  a  newspaper  weaker  than  its  competitors 
in  news  and  advertising  attraction.  The  strong  news¬ 
paper  can  use  insurance  or  any  other  premium  effec¬ 
tively,  and  usually  without  harm.  The  paper  without 
intelliegnt  editorial  and  business  direction  almost 
inevitably  falls  into  selling  the  premium  rather  than 
the  subscription  and  adds  to  its  weakness  in  the 
process. 
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Neither  can  they  prove  the  things  whereof 
they  now  accuse  me. — Acts,  XXIV ;  13. 


TOMORROW’S  NEWSPAPER 

AROLD  HERD,  a  distinguished  English 
writer  on  journalism  and  teacher  of  the  art, 
has  just  published  a  fascinating  little  book 
titled  "The  Newspaper  of  Tomorrow.”  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  prophesy.  More  than  30  years  have 
elapsed,  he  writes,  without  any  vital  change  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  method.  English  newspapers  are  more  varied 
and  attractive,  but  no  popular  paper  exists  which 
docs  not  show  the  Northcliffe  idea  and  stop  there. 
The  last  great  change  was  brought  about  by  uni¬ 
versal  education  and  the  newspaper  of  tomorrow  will 
be  transformed  by  reason  of  a  rising  standard  of 
culture  and  a  vast  improvement  in  education  which 
will  embrace  steadily  increasing  provision  for  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  The  change  “may  be  evolutionary 
rather  than  revolutionary.”  It  may  find  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  new  journal.  Certainly  a  leader  will  spring 
up  to  father  it. 

Mr.  Herd  says  that  the  new  newspaper  will  have 
to  cater  to  and  satisfy  the  coming  “age  of  leisure,” 
for  nothing  can  stop  the  advance  of  the  five-day 
working  week,  and  the  six  (or  less)  hour  day.  The 
social  consequences  will  t)e  profound.  Man’s  energies 
will  turn  to  intellectual  development  as  well  as  pleas¬ 
ure  pursuit.  He  will  have  time  to  read  and  follow 
broadcasting  and  television,  and  will  dash  around 
the  world  in  aircraft  at  relatively  small  cost.  Mr. 
Herd  thinks  the  future  newspaper  must  be  better 
written,  stories  more  thorough  and  expert,  pictures 
more  convincing  and  ultimately  done  in  natural 
colors.  Idle  man  will  demand  newspapers  that  sat¬ 
isfy  his  curiosity  about  many  subjects,  such  as 
.science  and  art.  Emancipated  woman  will  have 
tastes  in  common  with  her  brothers,  though,  of 
course,  pure  feminine  interests  will  become  intensified 
and  require  more  expert  handling.  He  looks  for 
larger  newspapers,  though  “there  may  also  be  a 
vogue  for  the  very  compact  newspaper  edited  by  an 
outstanding  journalistic  personality.”  Mr.  Herd  is 
confident  the  editor  of  the  future  will  be  less  of  a 
managing  executive  and  more  of  a  recognized  writer, 
critic  and  leader.  The  age  of  leisure,  he  says,  will 
probably  be  the  age  of  great  editors. 

So  powerful  will  be  the  newspaper  of  tomorrow, 
in  the  view  of  this  authority,  that  governments  may 
look  on  with  envy  and  be  tempted  to  encroach  on 
the  field  of  journalism.  Education  by  newspaper 
and  magazine  is  a  possibility  and  it  may  be  held  to 
justify  government  owned  and  operated  newspapers. 
Serious  conflicts  between  newspapers  and  govern¬ 
ments  may  be  an  outcome.  On  the  other  hand  gov¬ 
ernments  may  make  wide  use  of  advertising. 
Religion,  says  the  writer,  is  certain  to  demand  in¬ 
creasing  press  attention,  either  in  the  existing  press 
or  in  religious  newspapers. 

Finally,  says  Mr.  Herd,  the  dream  of  world  unity 
will  appear  more  capable  of  realization  50  years 
hence  and  the  major  role  will  be  played  by  the  press 
and  the  international  mind  will  develop  and  call  for 
expression  in  a  world  press — one  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  identical  editions  in  many  cities  of  many  lands. 
Rapid  air  transportation,  broadcasting,  television  and 
the  age  of  leisure  will  make  the  dream  come  true. 
Mr.  Herd’s  prophesies  may  or  may  not  seem  ex¬ 
treme,  but  he  has  given  us  a  brilliant  little  book 
which  stirs  the  imagination  and  is  good  logic  based 
on  undoubted  trends  of  this  day. 


Huf’ans  weep  rcith  old  men  7i’ho  are  forced 
to  step  aside  to  make  room  for  young  blood,  but 
7ve  consider  it  twthing  short  of  indecent  to  say 
that  the  forced  retirement  of  veteran  editorial 
workers  sho7cs  up  the  inconsistency  of  a  neu'S- 
fHiper  that  has  flayed  Harvard  for  discharging 
its  scrub-7vomcn  to  avoid  a  ne7v  state  minimum 
7vage  law. 


INTERESTING,  ANYWAY 

EXT  time  the  boss  of  the  Big  Store  throws 
out  his  chest  and  declares  that  the  Big  Store 
can  get  along  without  your  newspaper,  or 
without  any  newspaper  whatever,  invite  him  to  spend 
a  morning  at  the  city  editor’s  elbow.  If  the  day  is 
normal,  he’ll  learn  a  bit  about  his  city,  a  bit  about 
human  nature,  and  more  than  a  bit  concerning  the 
newspapers’  part  in  modern  life.  The  phone  jangles. 
The  city  editor  motions  the  merchant  to  pick  up  the 
extension  receiver  and  they  listen  to  this; 

“This  is  one  of  your  subscribers.  Did  you  hear 
that  Jones  &  Black  have  laid  off  600  employes?” 

The  city  editor  and  the  merchant  know  that  Jones 
&  Black  haven’t  600  people  in  their  employ,  and  that 
they  did  lay  off  10  men  10  days  ago,  but  a  reporter 
gets  the  assignment  and  puts  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  learn  that  five  of  the  10  men  have  been  re-em¬ 
ployed  and  that  business  is  first  rate,  thank  you. 
.\gain  the  telephone: 

"Did  you  hear  that  Jack  Lewis,  cashier  of  the 
First  National,  dropped  dead  on  his  way  to  the  bank 
this  morning?” 

Mr.  Lewis,  answering  his  own  phone,  assures  the 
city  editor  that  his  health  was  never  better,  and,  of 
course,  quotes  Mark  Twain.  The  phone  again; 

“I  gotta  grand  story  for  you,  right  from  the  inside 
— never  mind  who  this  is — Marcus  ft  Co.  arc  buying 
out  all  seven  stores  of  the  P.  &  A.  chain  here.” 

The  city  editor  was  tempted  to  ask  what  was  used 
for  money  in  the  deal,  but  just  said,  “Thanks,  old 
man,”  and  chased  another  reporter  up-town  to  Mar¬ 
cus  &  Co.,  who  appreciated  the  flattery — but  denied 
the  .story. 

A  third  of  the  score  of  phone  calls  to  the  city  desk 
in  a  half  day  arc  likely  to  be  “interesting,  if  true,” 
and  hours  that  might  be  used  in  tying  up  the  loose 
ends  of  real  stories,  and  making  copy  from  printable 
tips  are  ground  up  in  the  mill  of  human  fallibility. 
Mr.  Lewis’  tragic  demise  flits  from  mouth  to  ear 
across  town  and  usually  becomes  an  eye-witness  yam 
after  the  third  repetition.  They  city  editor  hears  of 
it  so  often  during  the  day  that  he  decides  to  print 
a  full-page  box,  again  quoting  Mark  Twain  and 
assuring  all  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  still  among  us. 

If  the  experiment  works  on  the  Big  Store  man. 
we  suggest  as  future  candidates  Mrs.  Hix,  the 
society  bossess,  who  wails  shrilly  when  it  is  spelled 
“Hicks” ;  the  radio  fan  who  can’t  find  his  favorite 
number  in  the  program ;  the  Mayor  and  his  Com¬ 
missioners,  who  are  dead  sure  they  could  do  a  better 
job  without  a  reporter  at  their  elbow  every  day,  and 
everybody  else  who  has  remarked  in  public,  “Oh, 
that’s  just  newspaper  chatter.”  They  might  find  en¬ 
tertainment  and  education  in  the  “intere.sting,  if 
true”  side  of  newspaper  work. 


Po7i-erful  in  advertising  is  the  man  who 
kno7VS  the  ad7vrtiser’s  problem,  speaks  his 
language,  is  able  to  write  selling  copy  and  give 
faiihftU  attention  to  an  account.  Such  men  do 
not  ha7'c  to  gk’e  news  space  a7vay  as  a  bonus 
for  paid  linage. 


MISCELLANY 

HE  old  idea  that  all  any  editor  needed  to  make 
an  interesting  paper  was  a  pair  of  shears  and  a 
paste-pot  was  one  of  the  traditions  that  died  the 
death  under  the  prosperity  that  came  to  the  pres' 
after  the  war.  With  it  passed  the  old  miscellan> 
and  notes  from  other  papers,  swamped  under  the 
flood  of  spot  wire  news  and  syndicate  features,  an 
crowded  out  by  advertising.  In  most  offices  news 
isn’t  news,  isn’t  interesting  unless  it  is  hot  from  the 
street  or  an  automatic  printer-telegraph. 

A  few  exceptions  come  to  mind,  among  them  ttie 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Baltimore  Stm,  and  the 
kec  Journal.  Mail  intelligence  from  many  lands  fin  > 
a  place  in  the  first  two  and  the  latter  continues  o 
print  one  of  the  most  interesting  excliange 
be  found  in  the  press  today.  We  are  informed  * 
the  Journal  keeps  ten  men  busy  on  its  exchange  des 
not  old  copy  desk  men  with  trembling  hands  or  r  ^ 
porters  with  bad  legs,  but  mature  experience  era  s 
men,  promoted  and  not  relegated  to  this  u  v 
During  the  past  year  this  paper  has  printed  ar  ic 
from  almost  250  foreign  publications,  besides  u 
dreds  of  items  found  in  American  newspapers 
magazines  selected  not  because  they  cost  a  o , 
for  their  interest  to  local  readers. 
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1 _ 

PURELY  PERSONAL 


Elbert  H.  baker,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  Mrs.  Baker  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
where  they  have  two  sons  engaged  in  the 
newspaper  business;  one  in  Tacoma  and 
another  in  Eugene,  Ore. 

Roger  M.  Andrews,  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  tendered  by  a  group  of  citizens 
of  San  Diego,  at  the  Athletic  Club  in 
that  city  on  Jan.  31. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor  of 
ihe  'South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, and  Mrs. 
Miller  are  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  They  will 
spend  a  short  time  there  and  then  go  to 
St  Petersburg  and  other  Florida  points 
before  starting  north. 

Henry  Bradley,  publisher  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  visited 
friends  and  relatives  in  Tolrtlo  last  week. 
Mr.  Bradley  formerly  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 

James  H.  Skewes,  publisher  of  the 
Aferidwn  (Miss.)  Star,  is  president  of  the 
^uthern  Central  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Meridian,  which  has  just  been 
launched  with  a  surplus  of  $500,000. 

William  E.  Seeley,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Eagle- 
News,  was  toastmaster  at  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  mid-winter  banquet  of  the  Dutchess 
Coumy  (Cornell  Club  at  Poughkeepsie. 
Richard  E.  Coon,  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  Star  &  Enterprise, 
was  one  of  the  group  responsible  for  the 
program  and  general  arrangements. 

Emory  C.  VanLoan,  president  of  the 
Hudson  (N.Y.)  Republican  Corporation 
and  publisher  of  the  Hudson  Daily  Star, 
was  last  week  elected  president  of  the 
Hudson  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

Harry  W.  Musselwhite,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Manistee  (Mich.)  Daily 
News  Advocate,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Manistee  Board  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  the  coming  year. 

Edwin  V.  Savidge,  editor  of  the 
Hopewell  (N.J.)  Herald,  weekly,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Republican  Club.  He  is  former 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  As- 
SKiation  and  former  mayor  of  Hope- 
well. 

C.  S.  Playfair  of  the  .^rgus  South 
African  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  is  in  New 
York  for  a  few  weeks,  and  is  making 
his  headquarters  with  the  American  of¬ 
fices  of  his  company,  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Times  Building. 

A.  E.  Calnan,  editor  of  the  Picton 
(Ont.)  Gazette,  has  resigned  as  council¬ 
lor  to  become  a  candidate  for  mayor. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

rOWIN  S.  TOWNSEND,  formerly 
^  advertising  director  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Tribune,  has  joined  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post.  Mr.  Townsend  served  as  city 
editor  l)efore  going  to  the  business  de¬ 
partment. 


Ernest  L.  Owen,  general  manager  of 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Star  &  Enter- 
was  last  month  reappointed  to  the 
hoard  of  public  works  in  that  city. 

_  Wade  Beuclaer,  of  the  display  adver¬ 
ting  department,  Toledo  Blade,  and 
Mrs  Beuclaer  arc  parents  of  a  son, 
"ade  Frederick  Beuclaer  II,  born  last 
week. 


J^n  Maynard,  former  circulation 
rashier  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  been  made  assistant  to  Transporta- 
P®"  (Tharles  Heaton.  Howard 

t.  (joldick  succeeds  Maynard. 

Sanford,  business  manager  of 
,*  (Nev.)  Gazette,  has  been 

eefed  president  of  the  Reno  Chamber 
Commerce. 


Joseph  E.  Doyle,  for  a  number 
t,  circulation  departmen 
K  tirooklyn  Times,  and  more  rece 
^  the  Flushing  (L.I.)  Journal, 
^  made  circulation  manager  of 
Eagle-News. 
Rpl>ert  Bristor,  who  has 
med  to  his  home  in  Passaic,  N.  J. 

T,^*’**®  C.  Balcom,  of  the  Bo 
iscnpt  advertising  force,  is 


making  a  trip  around  the  world.  Fred 
Kline,  graduate  of  Babson’s  Institute,  is 
taking  his  place. 

H.  D.  Ashby,  superintendent  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  Mrs.  Ashby,  are  on  a  two  months’ 
vacation  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

A.  Louis  Korchet,  formerly  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Statesman  and  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Times-Union,  has  joined  the 
display  department  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram. 

Harold  Crawford,  secretary  to  W.  F. 
Rogers,  advertising  manager  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript,  has  resigned  to  devote 
his  time  to  writing,  (jrace  E.  Mur- 
dough  has  taken  his  place. 

Chalmers  L.  Pancoast,  recently  with 
the  New  York  Times,  has  become  sales 
manager  with  headquarters  in  Westerly, 
R.  I.,  of  the  Shelter  Harbor  Country 
Club. 

Daniel  Barrett,  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American-Republican,  sang  over  the 
radio  from  station  WICC,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Sunday,  Feb.  9,  as  a  feature  ot 
the  weekly  Waterbury  hour  sponsored 
by  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat. 

Charles  C.  Swearingen,  who  for  the 
last  several  years  has  been  with  Motor 
World  Wholesale,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  The 
Black  Diamond,  Chicago.  He  formerly 
was  assistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

pARL  T.  ROBERTSON,  associate 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  Mrs.  Robertson,  will  leave  for  a  trip 
abroad  on  March  8. 

Larry  L.  Sisk,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman, 
but  recently  afternoon  news  editor  of 
the  Toledo  News-Bee,  has  returned  to 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  as 
city  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times. 
He  succeeds  Carl  Held,  who  has  joined 
the  desk  of  the  Oklahoma  City  News. 

Herbert  P.  Plank,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Hai'en  Times,  has 
joined  the  'staff  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  as  political 
writer. 

E.  Qiristy  Erk,  managing  editor  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat  and 
Grover  C.  Baldwin,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Waterbury  Republican,  are  members 
of  a  committee  of  World  War  Veter¬ 
ans  which  is  raising  money  to  provide 
for  60  Waterbury  children,  left  in  desti¬ 
tute  circumstances  by  the  deaths  of  their 
fathers,  ex-soldiers. 

Robert  C.  Elliot,  managing  editor  of 
Salt  I.ake  Telegram,  addressed  the  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  Club  of  the  University  of 
Utah  last  week. 

McCready  Huston,  editor  of  the 
South  Bend  find.)  News-Times,  is  the 
author  of  a  fourth  novel,  “The  King  of 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


DR.  RALPH  D.  CASEY,  former 
newspaper  man  and  now  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  will  go 
to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota 
next  fall  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position 
as  professor  of 
journalism  and 
chairman  of  the 
journalism  d  e- 
partment,  it  was 
announced  re¬ 
cently. 

Dr.  Casey,  be¬ 
fore  entering  the 
teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  was  with 
several  newspa¬ 
per  staffs,  including  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  and  the  New'  York  Herald, 
and  was  at  one  time  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  The  American  Boy  magazine. 

He  went  to  the  University  of  Oregon 
eight  years  ago,  after  having  held  in- 
structorships  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  State  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  He  received  his  bachelor’s  degree 
at  the  University  of  Washington  and 
his  doctor’s  degree  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 


Spain’s  Daughter,’’  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  the  last  of  February  by  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

James  J.  Jennings  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Record  staff  is  on  a  six  weeks’ 
leave  which  is  being  spent  in  Hollywood 
where  he  is  assisting  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  new  talkie. 

Benjamin  D.  Kornfield  has  left  the 
Nezifark  (N.J.)  Star  Eagle  to  join  the 
copy  desk  of  the  It  all  Street  Plews. 

Calvin  S.  Chalmers,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  fall  River  (Mass.)  Globe, 
is  the  editor  of  a  bi-weekly  clipsheet  of 
news  stories  and  special  articles  about 
New  Hampshire. 

L.  F.  Ross,  for  six  years  state  and 
aviation  editor  of  the  Cleveland  News, 
has  resigned  to  do  publicity  for  the 
(3eveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. 

Mrs.  Susan  Shaffer  Dibelka,  shopping 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  is 
directing  a  course  in  journalism  for 
young  men  at  the  Central  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Chicago. 

Daniel  Markel,  formerly  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  staff,  has  joined  the 
Portland  Telegram.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  Oregonian  by  Robert  C. 
Notson,  recently  with  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Norton,  for  manv  years 
church  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


ZOE  BECKLEY 


Writes  letters  that  satisfy  hungry  hearts. 


Her  daily  feature,  straight  text,  is  syndicated 
under  the  title 

ZOE  BECKLEY’S  CORNER 
It  is  the  best  letter-getter  we  know  about. 


Zoi-  Bprkl»y 


Note»  for  busy  editors:  Joe  Palooka  is  the  new 
strip  by  Ham  Fisher,  and  it’s  a  wow.  .  .  .  Life  and 
Love  is  fiction  in  strip  form.  .  .  .  Pirates  Ahoy!  by 
Charles  B.  Driscoll,  is  starting  its  fourth  year  as  a 
successful  weekly  feature.  .  .  .  Albert  Payson  Terhune 
is  leaving  for  Europe,  but  he  has  prepared  plenty  of  dog  stories  for  the 
period  of  his  absence. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc* 


V,  V,  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cbarus  V.  McAsam 
General  Manager 


Speed ! 


Action ! 


Smash ! 


ELLA 

CINDERS 

By- 

Bill  Conselman 

and 

Charlie  Plumb 

!  Commanding  Comics  in 
Compelling  Combination 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Always  Appealing 

I  Always  Amusing 

1 

j  Metropolitan  Newspaper 
I  Service 

I  Maximilian  Liter,  Jr.. 

General  Manager 

I  150  Nataau  Street,  New  York 
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JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Titles  Regiatered  In  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
ronvrtght,  IWO,  KDITOR  tk  PUBUSItER  CO. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

listablished  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices: 

Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 12nd  Street 
-and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bpant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 

EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C  B. 
Croomes  Secretary  and  business  manager; 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr^  promotion  mana¬ 
ger;  George  Henry  Strate,  circulation 
manager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann, Associate  Editor, 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  E.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Chants, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghiendes-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartman,  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 

R.  J.  Bidwell,  Martager. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
^turday  in  November. 

Sise  of  t>'pe  page  9x12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cort  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis- ' 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1929 

10  180 

11,564 

Dec.  31,  1928 

8,967 

10,019 

Dec.  31,  1927 

8.220 

9,546 

Dec.  31,  1926 

7,014 

7  ,955 

Dec.  31,  1925 

6.363 

7,708 

PERSONALS 
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and  Mrs.  Norton,  have  established  their 
residence  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Raymond  .\.  Schroth,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  State  Gazette,  is 
recuperatiiiR  from  painful  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  while  playing  polo  recently. 

.A1  Warden,  sports  editor  of  the  Og¬ 
den  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  and 
secretary  of  the  Western  America 
Winter  Sports  Association,  recently 
went  on  the  good-will  tour  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  San  Francisco,  Lake  Tahoe 
and  Truckee. 

Richard  E.  Reed  has  joined  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News  staff  as 
Knox  County  correspondent  with  head- 
(juarters  in  Rockland. 

Charles  W.  Smith  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Denver  Post. 

.•\ustin  M.  Goodwin,  former  editor  of 
the  l^rtland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Netvs  and  is  editing  a 
horse  column  under  the  caption  “Through 
the  Stretch.” 

Miss  lx)uise  Nolan,  for  five  years  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  has  been  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Southern  Symphony,  a 
monthly  publication  devoted  to  music 
and  the  arts. 

D.  L.  Hartley  of  the  Katisas  City 
.Star’s  staff  ha.s  been  covering  the  trial  of 
those  accused  in  to  Pottawatomie  county, 
Oklahoma,  liquor  ring,  which  is  being 
held  at  Oklahoma  City. 

William  B.  Moorhead,  police  reporter 
of  the  R'a$isas  City  Star,  is  on  a  vacation 
trip  to  Florida  and  Cuba. 

Jack  Moffitt,  moving  picture  critic  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
accompanied  a  delegation  from  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  chaml)er  of  commerce  on  an  air¬ 
plane  trip  to  the  City  of  Mexico  recently. 
From  Mexico  he  went  to  Hollywood  to 
write  stories  on  the  film  industry. 

Thomas  .\.  Kiely,  city  editor.  Cohoes 
(N.Y.)  American  has  been  named  Cohoes 
correspondent  of  the  .dlhany  Times- 
Union. 

Emerson  Sherow  has  resigned  from 
the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Star  &  Enter¬ 
prise  to  go  to  Ohio. 

Frank  T.  Johnson,  state  editor,  and 
Howard  Kennedy,  rep(>rter,  for  the 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  have  re¬ 
turn^  to  work  after  spending  a  vacation 
in  New  York. 

Edward  .Allen,  formerly  night  city 
editor  of  the  IVorcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  more  recently  of  the  Sunday 
staff  of  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Herald. 

Norman  MacDonald,  reporter  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  won  the  Re¬ 
publican  nomination  for  selectman  of 
West  Springfield,  his  home  town,  last 
week. 

Gail  Smith  of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram 
has  been  transferred  from  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  to  the  police  beat.  Robert  Hale 
succeeds  him  at  the  sports  desk. 

Donald  F.  Rose,  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and 
editor  of  “Stuff  and  Nonsense”  in  the 
North  American  Rct.’ietv,  spoke  on  “The 
F/ditorial  Page”  before  the  Twentieth 
Centurv  Club  of  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I., 
Feb.  10. 

Miss  Rose  E.  Shames,  graduate  of 
Cornell,  has  joined  the  Poughkeepsie 
(N.Y.)  Eagle-News,  as  society  editor, 
succeeding  Miss  Olga  T.  Feldsine,  re¬ 
signed. 

Harold  Bowman,  mining  editor  of  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News,  has  returned 
from  New  York  City  where  he  has  spent 
a  month  as  a  witness  in  the  federal  court 
in  connection  with  a  case  in  which  the 
defendants  are  charged  with  using  the 
mail  to  defraud. 

Mrs.  Clarice  White,  club  editor  of  the 
Clez'cland  Plain  Dealer,  has  been  in 
Glenville  Hospital  recovering  from  an 
operation. 

Lome  Kennedy,  formerly  with  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  now  is  day 


comnxTcial  reporter  for  the  Sioux  City 
Tribune. 

Perry  J.  Walsh,  sports  editor  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Sunday  Courier, 
has  returned  from  an  e.xtended  trip 
through  the  Middle  West. 

Robert  J.  Snad,  jr.,  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  of  the  Clezvland  Plain 
Dealer,  returned  to  his  desk  Feb.  3,  after 
an  absence  of  a  month,  caused  by  an 
operation. 

Miss  Helen  Robertson,  former  home 
economics  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  has  succeeded  Florence  Laganke 
Harris,  who  held  a  similar  position  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  several 
years. 

Miss  Sigrid  .Arne,  feature  writer  on 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  returned 
to  the  office  after  covering  the  Brady 
murder  trial  in  .Austin,  Tex. 

M.  Clifford  Dowling,  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.Y.)  Eagle-News  staff,  has 
resigned  following  an  operation  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  Florida  home  to  recuperate. 

Oscar  G.  Sfxlerstrom  of  the  staff,  of 
the  Nonvalk  (Conn.)  Hour,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

James  E.  Brown,  who  has  been  court 
reporter  of  the  Loj  Angeles  Daily 
Journal,  has  been  appointed  deputy  clerk 
for  the  court  of  appeals  in  that  district. 

Thomas  C.  Brown,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  a  class 
in  editorial  writing  which  was  started 
this  week  by  tbe  University  of  Buffalo. 

Ray  O’Mara,  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
CN.N.)Times,  has  returned  to  duty  after 
two  months’  illness. 

Edwin  K.  Gross,  formerly  church  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  has 
started  a  denominational  monthly,  The 
Reformed  Church  .Advance. 

Robert  L.  Gray,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times  and  the  Dur¬ 
ham  Sun,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  College  department 
of  agriculture  extension. 

C.  S.  Whiting,  former  editor  of  the 
poultry  and  farm  page  of  the  Buffalo 
Times,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  farm  department  of  the  Hunt  Busi¬ 
ness  Agency  at  Buffalo. 

Miss  Gertrude  I.eimbach  has  l>een  ap¬ 
pointed  correspondent  of  the  Toronto 
Star  in  Atlantic  City. 

Leonard  F.  Donovan,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Morning  Record, 
is  spending  his  vacation  at  the  annual 
winter  sports  carnival  of  Dartmouth  col¬ 
lege  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  Donovan  is  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of 
1910. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

'pOLEDO  SUNDAY  TIMES.  Feb.  2, 
32-page  automobile  show  section. 

IVorcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  annual  automobile  section,  Feb.  5, 
16  pages. 

.Springfield  (Mass.)  .Sunday  Union-Re¬ 
publican.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany  10-page  supplement  marking  open¬ 
ing  of  new  warehouse. 

IVorcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post, 
automotive  show  section,  Feb.  5. 

San  Francisco  Nezvs,  16-page  .Automo¬ 
bile  Show  section,  Feb.  1. 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Post,  18- 
page  automobile  show  section,  Feb.  9. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Theodore  r.  dyer  of  the  sports 

staff,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex¬ 
press,  to  Miss  Edith  L.  Crawford  of 
Westbrook.  Me.,  Feb.  11. 

Miss  Catherine  Groves,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Joseph  Peele,  junior 
partner,  both  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
(N.C.)  Daily  .'Idzvnce,  recently  were 
married  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

James  F.  Kieley,  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.) 
Eagle-News  reporter,  to  Miss  Angela 
Kraft  in  Poughkeepsie  Feb.  8. 

Joseph  B.  Murphy,  police  reporter  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  to  Miss  Clara 
Dunphy  at  Cincinnati  recently. 

Earl  Rich  Culp,  of  the  San  Diego  Sun 
advertising  staff,  to  Miss  Rosalie  Dayton, 
of  Sacramento.  The  bride  is  a  daughter 


of  Walter  S.  Dayton,  formerly  manaeinv 
editor  of  the  Sun.  ^ 


1 


Ashford  Tyler,  city  editor  of  the  Delta 
(Col.)  Independent,  to  Miss  Gladys  Bo*, 
man  of  Boulder,  Feb.  7,  at  Grand  June! 
tion.  Col.  Both  were  members  of  the 
class  of  1929  at  the  University  of 
Colorado. 


Francis  J.  Buckley,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Times-Star,  to  Miss  Helen  V.  Buckley 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  at  Waterbury,  Cotm.’ 
Feb.  5.  ’ 


ASSOCIATIONS 

A  N  as  yet  unnamed  organization  of 
editors  was  recently  formed  at  a 
meeting  in  the  offices  of  the  Bellflower 
(Cal.)  Herald-Enterprise.  The  group 
embraces  eight  editors  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  and  around  Long  Beach.  A 
dinner  preceded  the  meeting.  Offers 
elected  were ’George  Rochester,  editor  of 
the  Hyncs-Clearwatcr  Journal  and  North 
Long  Beach  Argus,  president;  Knowles 
C.  C.  W'eiss,  Dozmey  Champion,  vice- 
president  ;  Joe  D.  \\  illiams.  Bellflower 
Herald- Enterprise,  secretary-treasurer.  A 
T.  Steele,  Downey  Champion,  George 
Mayfield,  Artesia  Nezvs,  and  Harvey 
Harris.  .Santa  Pe  Derrick,  were  appointed 
to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws. 

V.  Edward  Borges,  president  of  Vin¬ 
cent  Edwards  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  New 
England  Associ.ation  of  Advertisixc 
Clubs  recently.  He  takes  the  place  of 
Chester  F.  Edwards  who  retired  re¬ 
cently. 

Meu'o  Club,  social  organization  of  the 
Mergenthalcr  Linotype  Company,  will 
hold  its  annual  dinner -dance,  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  11. 

Advertising  Club  of  Boston  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Travers  D.  Carman,  as  chairman 
of  the  magazine  division  of  the  club. 

S.  E.  Tenant,  editor  of  the  Colfax 
(la.)  Tribune,  has  been  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  low’A  Press  Assons- 
TiON  and  will  serve  until  the  annual 
meeting  May'  1-3  in  Des  Moines.  He 
fills  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  recent 
death  of  O.  E.  Hull,  of  the  Leon  (la.) 
Reporter,  for  many  years  secretary  of 
the  organization. 

Advertising  Club  of  New'  Haven  is 
planning  its  annual  souvenir  dinner,  to 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Taft  March  10. 
Harry  B.  Kennedy  is  general  chairman. 

Edwin  .A.  Bemis,  editor  of  the 
Littleton  (Col.)  Independent,  addressed 
members  of  the  Denvfji  Advertising 
Club  on  “Developing  More  Mo^rn 
Advertising  Service,”  Feb.  4.  Bemis  is 
field  manager  of  the  Colorado  Press 
Association. 


FLASHES 


One  of  the  effects  of  the  publication 
of  schemes  for  consolidation  is  to  con¬ 
vince  the  average  man  that  the 
contains  a  great  many  railroads  of  which 
he  never  heard. — Boston  Transcript. 


Now',  if  a  “goldfish  disea.se'’  would 
only  break  out,  maybe  we  could  get  rid 
of  the  two  most  useless  domestic  pests.— 
Louiszille  Times. 


Mr.  Justice  Eve:  "It  is  always  better 
to  be  silent  and  be  thought  a  ^t»l  thM 
to  open  your  mouth  and  remove  all  douM 
about  it.” — Toronto  Daily  Star. 


The  present  sometimes  makes  up  for 
the  past — if  you  give  it  to  ^r  a^er  » 
quarrel. — Norristozvn  T imes-H erala. 


A  banker  writing  in  the  Amern^ 
Magazine  says  “a  college  education  s 
a  man  back  three  or  four  yprs.  • 
speak  vaguely  of  “a  rrt’m?’ 
come  out  frankly  and  say  Fathe 
Detroit  .Xezvs. 


This  country  uses  3,000.000.000  pou^; 
)f  soap  a  year.  That  isn’t  even 
he  soft  variety  you  hear. — Norrist 
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TWELVE  NEW  HOE 

SUPER-PRODUCTION  PRESS  UNITS 

IN  THE  EAST  SIDE  PLANT  OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  SUN 

FORM  ANOTHER  RECENT  HOE  INSTALLATION 
BY  AN  OUTSTANDING  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER 

12  PRESS  UNITS  AND  3  FOLDERS  IN  81  FEET 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC., 

General  Offieee 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


H 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


t  i)> 


’  I*' 


more. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

CLARKNXE  K.  f>TT,  foreman  of 
the  South  Hriui  (Ind.)  Tribuiu' 
compt)sing  room,  vvlio  was  struck  by  a 
street  car  a  few  weeks  ago,  suffering 
severe  injuries,  is  improving. 

Harold  J.  Buckley  has  been  named 
comiKJsing  roiMn  foreman  for  the  South 
Xont'alk  (Cofui. »  lii  cning  Sentinel  and 
will  act  as  assistant  to  SuiH*rintendcnt 
.Arthur  Coley 

William  Harding.  78.  for  more  than 
.s.f  years  cotuiei'tosi  \^itll  the  composing 
nmm  staff  of  the  Hoston  Herald  is 
reported  serionsK  ill  at  his  home  in 
Melrose.  He  was  head  of  the  proof¬ 
room  at  the  fiine  of  his  retirement  in 
1927. 

Dave  Wilson,  printer  on  the  .V<i/>(i 
tt'al.)  Register.  !ias  resigned  after  48 
years  of  .service  on  San  Francisco  Bay 
newspapers 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

IP  IkST  issue  of  the  Glassport  (I’a.) 

Times,  a  weekh,  with  W.  T.  Wert/, 
as  editor  and  general  manager,  appeared 
recently.  Mr.  Wertz  until  recently  was 
general  manager  and  editor  of  the  Seott- 
dale  (Pa.)  Independent  Observer,  and 
at  one  time  held  a  similar  position  on 
the  Gteensburg  (Pa.)  Daily  Record. 

Kae  B.  Candee.  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Utica  (N.  A’.)  Daily  Tress,  has 
been  named  businc'S  manager  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Oneida  County  Rc- 
pnblican,  monthly  publication  whiclt 
started  in  Utica  Feb.  12.  Leo  O.  Couite 
is  editor. 

SCHOOLS 

Thirteen  students  completed  the 
work  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of 
the  present  school  year.  They  will  be 
graduated  with  the  other  seniors  at  the 
June  commencement. 

.Agnes  Carroll  Hayward,  president  of 
the  Chicago  agency  bearing  her  name, 
recently  addressed  memlters  of  the  I.ane 
Technical  evening  school  advertising 
class  on  ‘‘This  .Advertising  B'usiness 
from  a  Woman's  Side.”  Miss  Hay¬ 
ward  was  for  six  years  associated  with 
the  Frank  Pre'bry  Company,  New 
A'ork. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

CHARLES  BROCK  has  purchased 
the  interest  of  his  former  partner, 
George  Straight,  in  the  Cattaraugus 
CS.Y.)  Times,  aiul  is  now  its  sole 
owner  and  editor. 

C.  C.  Barnett,  editor  of  the  Farley 
( la.)  Advertiser  the  past  12  years,,  has 
leased  his  paper  and  equipment  to  Her¬ 
man  Schnoblen  of  Riverside,  Iowa,  who 
•  has  taken  option  for  purchase  at  the 
end  of  a  year. 

Green  and  Pink.stone,  publishers  of  the 
Swanton  (O.)  Enterprise,  have  acquired 
the  Metamora  Record,  and  H.  Y. 
Henderson  has  been  placed  in  charge  by 
the  new  owners. 

Belleville  (Pa.)  Times  has  been 
bought  by  K  B.  Bigelow  and  Robert 
Smith.  'The  purchase  was  made  from 
Editor  Charles  E.  .Allison. 


SUSPENSIONS 

SANFORD  (Me.)  Herald,  a  weekly, 
has  suspended  after  an  existence  of 
10  years.  Parker  B.  Searle  was  pub¬ 
lisher. 

.Somerset  (Pa.'t  Standard  weekly, 
suspended  publication  Feb.  1. 


PUBLISHER  INDICTED 

Earl  H.  Fehl,  publisher  of  the  Med¬ 
ford  (Ore.)  Pacific  Record  Herald, 
Weekly,  has  been  indicted  on  four  counts 
charging  libel  and  his  trial  has  been  set 
for  March  17.  The  charges  are  based 
on  articles  concenting  activities  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  connection  with  the  city  w’ater 
commission,  the  municipal  airport,  the 
city  garbage  contract  and  dance  hall  in¬ 
spection.  Fehl  contends  that  the  case 
against  him  is  groundless  and  was  in¬ 
spired  by  politics. 


CARRIER  COVERED  ROUTE  IN  A  CANOE 


John  Barnett.  Indianapolis  News  carrier  boy,  undaunted  by  high  waters 
which  covered  his  paper  route  in  Indianapolis  recently,  delivered  his  papers 
hy  the  only  possible  means  of  transportation— a  canoe.  More  than  .30  homes 
were  included  in  the  flooded  route. 


WATERBURY  DAILIES  ELECT 

W.  J.  Pape  Re-named  President — To 
Increase  Subsidiary’s  Stock 

The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American- 
Republican,  has  named  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  for  1930:  President,  William  J. 
Pape,  publisher;  vice-president,  E.  Rob¬ 
ert  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief ;  secretary, 
Eric  Pape,  superintendent ;  treasurer, 
William  J.  Pape,  assistant  secretary, 
James  H.  Uarcey,  business  manager;  as¬ 
sistant  treasurers,  William  B.  Pape, 
lames  H.  Darcey,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  D. 
Benjamin.  The  officers  are  also  the 
directors. 

Officers  of  the  Eastern  Color  Printing 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  .American- 
Republican.  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  William  J.  Pape ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  William  B.  Pape;  secretary. 
George  G.  Janosik;  treasurer.  James  H. 
Darcey ;  assistant  secretary,  Eric  Pape ; 
assistant  treasurer,  William  B.  Pape. 
The  officers  are  also  the  directors. 

Certificates  of  authorization  were  filed 
following  the  annual  meeting  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Elast- 
ern  Color  Printing  Companv  from  $.'>0,- 
000  to  $200,000. 

DAILIES  ISSUE  BOOKLET 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  newspapers 
recently  published  “.A  Guide  to  1930 
Business,”  containing  salient  facts  about 
Springfield  and  Western  Massachusetts. 
The  booklet  is  made  up  of  black  and 
white  drawing  and  diagrams  with  but 
little  text  matter. 


Spring 
is  just  around 
the  corner! 

Science  Ser\ice  offers  to  you  and 
your  readers  vivid  articles  that  sup¬ 
ply  real  and  definite  knowledge  of 
the  budding  greenery  about  us. 

NATURE’S  NOTEBOOK 
By  Dr,  Frank  Thone 

is  rich  in  interest  and  it  gives  the  j’oung 
and  adult  reader  an  insight  into  the 
colorful  drama  of  Nature. 

JVrite  or  wire  for  samples. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Waahington,  D.  C. 


WILLIS  B.  KNISELY 

Willis  Burton  Knisely  died  Jan.  28  at 
I-os  .Angeles  of  an  illness  which  forced 
his  retirement  five  years  ago  from  news¬ 
paper  work.  Kni.sely  was  born  in  Can¬ 
ton.  Ohio,  and  worked  first  on  the  Canton 
(O.)  Xetvs.  He  once  served  as  city 
editor  of  the  Cleivland  Press.  He  moved 
to  the  Pacific  coast  to  become  a  division 
manager  of  N  h'  .A  and  later  became 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Record,  where 
he  remained  until  1925,  except  for  one 
year  spent  in  Germany. 


TIME-CLOCK  BANNED 

Display  Solicitors  No  Longer  Puncli 
Cards  in  Bridgeport 

Display  solicitors  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram  are  rejoicing  in 
a  new  freedom.  Having  been  required 
to  punch  a  time-clock  four  times  daily 
for  several  years,  the  staff  arrived  for 
work  one  morning  sometime  ago  to 
find  their  cards  removed  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  clock.  Inquiries  revealed  tlut 
the  concern  had  decided  to  disiK-nse  with 
the  clrx:k  plan  ^cause  of  the  handicap 
it  worked  on  solicitors.  If,  when  hurry¬ 
ing  to  the  office  to  “get  under  the  wire/ 
a  solicitor  happened  to  encounter  on  the 
street  a  prospect  he  liad  been  unsuccess¬ 
fully  “chasing”  for  some  time,  he  was 
unable  to  halt  and  present  his  arguments 
because  of  the  lack  of  time. 

As  a  mark  of  appreciation  fur  the 
management’s  step  in  taking  them  off 
the  clock,  the  solicitors  agreed  to  cut 
their  lunch  hour  from  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  one  hour.  Other  branches  of 
the  Post-Telegram  business  department 
remain  on  a  time-clock  basis,  althou^ 
the  composing  room,  which  is  an  open 
shop,  operates  without  one. 

ARRESTED  IN  ROME 

Prescott  Dennett,  now  touring  Europe 
on  a  Pulitzer  traveling  scholarship  won 
at  Columbia  University,  was  arrested  in 
Rome,  Feb.  5.  Without  being  formally 
charged,  he  was  vaguely  accused  of  in¬ 
solence  to  detectives  at  the  foreign 
office.  He  was  detained  three  hours 
and  his  passport  impounded. 

LISTS  OREGON  NEWSPAPERS 

The  state  newspaper  director  number 
of  the  Oregon  Exchanges,  published  by 
the  University  of  Oregon,  was  recently 
issued.  There  are  284  publications,  of 
which  31  are  dailies  and  185  weeklies. 
Ten  new  publications,  four  consolida¬ 
tions  and  two  suspensions  were  reported 
for  the  past  year. 


ITlasters  Il\etal  Handling 


Phantom  view  of  Monomelt  Unit 
riirldly  faittened  to  machine  pot 
NhowinK  method  of  meltlni:  dow*n 
Mliii^ft  and  dellverlnir  clean,  hot  metal 
to  the  machine  pot.  Note  aovernocN 
that  maintain  perfect  heat  control  In 
both  potA. 


We  used  to  have  to 
PROVE  that  the 

ms^ 

— eliminates  your  metal 
furnace 

— speeds  up  production 

— insures  perfect,  solid 
slugs  with  clean  faces 

— pays  for  itself  in  less 
than  one  year 

But  Note — 

the  hundreds  of  represen¬ 
tative  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  trade  com¬ 
positors,  printers  and 
publishers  who  have  in¬ 
stalled  the  Monomelt  Sys¬ 
tem  ADMIT  all  this  and 


Let  us  send  you  names  of  nearby  users 

hy  melt  metal  ttcice  to  use  it  once: 


Write  for 
Details 


THE  MONOMELT  COMPANY 

1636  Polk  St.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


y 
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Saving  Time  is  More  Than  Saving  Money 
Time  is  the  Vital  Element  in 
the  Circulation  of  a  Newspaper 


This  Is  All  Example  of  How 


Intertype  Improvements  Have  Saved 


Thonsands  of  Hollars 


THE  43  INTERTYPE  FEATURES 


The  operator  remains  seated  at  the  keyboard — making  any 
necessary  changes  for  a  new  width  or  thickness  of  slug — 
while  the  machinist  or  his  helper  shifts  the  magazines. 


The  matrices  are  automatically  held  in  place  at  the  bottom 
of  the  magazine  by  the  escapements  and  at  the  top  by  the 
Intertype  Automatic  Shutter.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
spilling  the  matrices  when  a  magazine  is  removed. 


The  middle  and  bottom  magazines  are  independently  acces¬ 
sible  and  as  easily  removed  as  the  top  one. 


The  magazines  when  tilted  back  are  in  the  most  convenient 
position  for  sliding  out  and  lifting  away. 


The  Intertype  method  of  replacing  magazines  FROM  THE 
REAR  saves  time  and  money. 


Extra  magazines  can  be  stored  BEHIND  THE  MACHINE 
— out  of  the  way  and  readily  accessible.  The  distance  maga¬ 
zines  must  be  carried  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum — saving 
time  and  labor. 


.  Spaceband  Key  adju.stable  to  suit  operator. 

.  Light  Touch  Keyboard  increases  spteed. 

,  Auxiliary  Spaceband  Key  saves  reaching  across 
keyboard.  • 

,  Keyboard  Rubber  Roll  can  be  replaced  instantly. 

,  Keyboard  Rubber  Roll  Retainer  prevents  "creeping.’' 

.  Interchangeable  Keyboard  Rods. 

,  Only  Two  Parts  to  Escapement. 

,  Quick-Change  magazines  are  removed  from  rear. 

.  Curved  Assembler  Front  increases  assembly  speed. 

.  Positive  Assembler  practically  eliminates 
transpositions. 

,  Assembling  Elevator  eliminates  troublesome  wire 
release. 

,  Non-Clogging  Spaceband  Box. 

,  Instantly  replaced  Star  Wheel. 

,  Line  Delivery  Carriage  prevents  spaceband  breakage. 

,  Hardened  Steel  Matrix  Retaining  Pawls. 

,  Vi.se  Jaw  Adjustment  makes  quick  change  of  line 
lengths. 

,  Mold  Slide  Safety  Device  saves  matrices  and  prevents 
squirts. 

Interchangeable  Mold  Liners  save  liner  investment. 

,  Pump  Spring  is  easily  adjustable  to  deliver  perfect 
siugs. 

,  Electrically  Perfect  Thermostat. 

Extra  Large  Pot  maintains  more  uniform 
temperature. 

.  One  Mouthpiece  handles  all  kinds  of  work. 

.  Automatic  Biank  Slug  Device  is  a  time-saving 


Write  to  the  nearest  Intertype  office  for  a  fully  illustrated  booklet  on  “Intertype 
Features.”  Then  you  will  realize  that  all  line  composing  machines  are  not  alike. 


^  Standardized^^ 


N  T  E  RT Y  P 


,  Mold  Driving  Pinion  Shaft  Friction  Clutch  relieves 
harmful  strain  on  driving  mechanism. 

.  Intertype  Electric  Pot  gives  uniform  heat. 

.  Interchangeable  Mold  Caps. 

,  Mold  Disk  can  be  removed  without  removing  the  stud 
from  the  disk. 

,  Mold  Disk  Turning  Knob  eliminates  damage  due  to 
wrung  timing. 

.  Universal  Ejector  has  solid  blades  for  all  sizes 
of  slugs. 

.  Screw-bearing  Knife  Biuck  insures  parallel  slugs. 

.  All  measures  up  to  42  pica  ems  wide. 

.  Elevator  Transfer  Mechanism  prevents  "spiils." 

.  Second  Elevator  Lower  Guide  causes  the  second 
elevator  to  lift  vertically  without  a  sharp  jerk. 

.  Wide  Tooth  Sure  Running  Matrices — a  Famous 
Intertype  Feature. 

Second  Elevator  Starting  Weight  gives  .second 
eievatur  absolutely  even  movement. 

.  Font  Distinguisher  is  easily  readable  from  front 
of  machine. 

.  Wear-Adjusting  Distributor  Mechanism  saves  slightly 
worn  matrices. 


INTERTYPE  C'ORPOR.YTION :  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  St.;  Chicago.  130  North 
Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  St.;  Los 
Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston,  80  Federal  St.;  Canada,  Toronto  Type 
Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


Automatic  Magazine  Shutter  shuts  out  dirt  and  flat 
matrices. 


iVo  Standardized  Intertype  Has  Ever  Become  Obsolete 


Channei  Entrances  are  seif-aligning  to  each  magazine. 
Variable  spacing  of  Channei  Entrance  Partitions 
make  pussibie  larger  faces  on  main  magazine. 

Came  Wiper  cieans  and  oils  cam  face. 

Back  Mold  Wiper  prevents  accumulation  of  metal  on 
back  of  molds. 

Side  Unit  No.  3  has  maximum  face  capacity. 


Set  In  Intertupe  Ideal  News  and  Bodoni  Family 
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JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  CURRICULUMS 
FAIL  TO  EMPHASIZE  REPORTING 

Such  Courses  Usually  Given  to  Sophomores  While  Seniors  and 
Juniors  Spend  Most  of  Their  Time  at  Theories — Present 
Plan  in  Reverse  Gear,  Instructor  Maintains 

By  WILLIAM  A.  EVANS 

Instructor  in  JournAlism,  West  Virginia  University 

WE  rise  in  our  youth  to  question  the  asiR-cts  of  covering  courts,  tlic  police 
un'utnm  of  oiir  elders.  iR-at.  citv  hall,  couiitv  huilclimr.  federal 


”  wsdom  of  our  elders. 

We  have  made  no  startling  discovery 
and  we  do  not  expect  our  idea  to  be 
acclaimed  with  praise  dirouKhout  the 


iK-at.  city  halt,  county  building,  federal 
building,  etc.  These  courses  are  vital 
but.  although  termed  "advanced”  they 
are  really  only  the  kindergarten  corn- 


land;  but  we  do  hope  to  give  expression  pared  with  the  real  tasks  which  the  stu- 
to  the  thought  already  held  by  many  of  dent  meets  after  graduation.  Freciuently 
the  yoiunger  and  newer  tyjje  of  journal-  the  “advanced  reporting”  student  does 
ism  instructors  and  b\  many  newspaiR-r  lalairatorj  work  by  covering  local  news 
men.  It  is  opportune  to  consider  changes  sources  but  the  time  allotted  to  this  work- 
in  curriculums  of  .sch<K>ls  of  j<mrnalism.  d<x-s  not  iR-rmit  him  to  get  very  much 
The  schools  and  dejMirtments  have  passed  practice.  (.  oiirses  in  l)egimiing  reporting, 
the  age  of  swaddling  clothes  and  are  now  given  to  sophoinores,  provide  a  greater 
able  to  adopt  more  efficient  organization,  amount  of  practice,  UNiially  writing  for 
During  their  childh<MKl  they  were  forced  the  schocJ  paix-r.  The  long  practice 
to  follow  a  curriculum  which  is  ihi  |)criods  should  be  u.sed  during  the  upper- 


longer  (if  it  ever  was)  advisable.  The 
sch*x)l  of  journalism  should  take  on  the 
aspect  of  professirmalism  and  place  the 


classman  years.  The  writing  of  news 
stories,  as  to  form,  construction,  and 
other  fundamentals,  should  be  taught  in 


emphasis  of  training  where  it  belong.s —  short  courses  during  the  sophomore  year 
on  reporting — and  this  emphasis  should  but  the  laUiratory,  usually  emphasized 


be  made  when  the  student  is  an  upiK-r- 
classman,  not  while  he  is  a  freshman  or 
sophomore. 

Training  in  reporting  is  not  an  ele- 


at  this  time,  shoukl  l)c  carried  forward 
to  the  .senior  year,  wlien  it  would  be 
more  effective. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  would  in- 


iiK'ntary  ste-  toward  the  ultimate  iR‘r-  chule,  (It,  the  senior  student  is  itiuch 


fection  of  the  journalism  graduate;  real 
reporting  ability,  if  attained  by  the  grad¬ 
uate,  would  be  perfection,  iic  f’lus  ultra! 


more  mature;  (2).  he  is  more  sober- 
miiKled,  more  cognizant  of  the  necessity 
of  learning,  more  fully  acquainted  with 


This  plan  d<R‘s  not  even  intimtite  that  the  ctrganization  of  the  university;  (3), 
other  journalism  courses  should  be  con-  he  is  more  able  to  appreciate  and  inter- 
sidered  less  imjtortaiu  than  they  are  held  pret  the  great  wealth  of  news  material 
at  present  buf  reporting  courses  should  usually  untouched  by  the  college  paper; 
lie*  made  a  part  of  the  advanced  work;  (4),  he  has  finished  his  ICnglish  compo- 
they  should  not  Ik*  considered  as  only  sition  courses  and  lias  gotten  further  into 
elementary.  _  the  study  of  political  science,  sociology. 

All  journalism  is  reporting ;  liasically,  history,  and  other  background  subjects. 


all  journalism  is  the  finding  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  facts  and  this  is  what  any 


and  (5),  he  has  lost  most  of  his  awe  of 
professors  and  has  come  to  a  better 


newspaper  man  is  doing  regardless  of  understanding  of  their  problems.  The 
whether  he  is  writing  a  news  story,_  a  >tudent  is  much  In-tter  fitted  to  pr,actice 
feature  article,^  book  review,  editorial,  the  principles  of  reixirting  and  he  will 
or  whether  he  is_  editing  copy,  or,  as  an  |i-arn  infiniteli  more  alxiut  news  writing 
executive,  directing  the  work  of  other  than  he  could  have  learned  earlier  in  his 
reiiorters  and  editors.  No  man  can  odlegiate  career.  In  niy  experience  at 
competently  fill  any  position  on  a  news-  three  state  universities.  I  have  noted  that 
paper  staff  unless  he  has  the  fundamental  the  occasional  upperclassman  taking  the 
qualifications  of  a  g»>od  re|K)rter,  using  lK>ginniiig  course  in  reporting  always  did 


the  term  in  it's  broader  sense.  The 
journalism  school,  ambitious  to  have  its 


graduates  fill  the  executive  jobs,  must  elevated  to  a  ixisition  of  greater  signifi- 


not  overlook  the  basic  problem  of 


their  worth  as  reporters  or  desk  men 
and  unless  this  is  done  they  cannot  be¬ 
come  eflfcient,  to  the  greatest  degree, 
at  any  of  the  advanced  positions  to  which 


they  aspire  and  to  which  journali^  school  head  is  willing  to  recognize 
schools  ‘•opc  w'ff.  ascend.  To  need  for  emphasis  on  reporting.  I  f 


accomplish  this  end,  training  in  reporting 
must'  be  made  as  effective  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it. 

Under  the  present  system,  reporting 
courses  are  given  usually  to  sophomores ; 
when  the  student  becomes  a  junior  or 
senior  he  writes  no  news  stories.  He 
leaves  the  journalism  school  with  only 
sophomoric  ideas  about  reporting  and 
with  a  feeling  that  such  work  is  only 
primer  work;  that  it  is  to  be  disdained. 
The  student  should  graduate  with  the 
idea  that  reporting  is  the  base  upon 
which  all  good  journalism  rests  and  that 
he  must'  be  proficient  in  this  greatest  of 
arts  to  achieve  and  merit  promotion  to 
an  executive  position.  And  he  should 
know  that  when  he  reaches  the  highest 
peak  of  journalistic  enterprise  he  must 
still  be,  fundamentally,  a  good  reporter. 
To  instill  this  idea  a^  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  training,  reporting  courses  should 
be  made  not  only  the  ^ginning  but  the 
ending  of  the  curriculum.  This  is  the 
idea  underlying  the  plan  here  proposed. 

The  curriculum  should  provide  a 
course  in  senior  reporting.  Most  schools 
now  have  courses  in  “advanced  report¬ 
ing”  which  deal  with  the  technical 


The 

New 

Electric 

Elrod 

Lead,  Slug,  and  Rule 

Casting  Machine 

» 

Write  or  wire  for 
complete  information. 

» 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


the  students  are  using  the  school  paper 
as  a  laboratory,  the  problem  of  having 
upper-classmen  for  executives  will  arise. 
For  this  reason  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  one  semester  of  the  upper-classman 
laboratory  during  the  first  half  of  the 
junior  year.  Those  who  make  the  best 
showing  at  that  time  could  become  the 
.staff  heads  during  the  first  senior  seme¬ 
ster. 

“Advanced  reporting,”  as  the  course 
dealing  with  court  procedure,  might  be 
given  during  the  junior  year  to  work 
into  this  schedule.  Sophomore  reporting, 
as  an  elementary  course,  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  preparation  for  the  later 
courses,  but  the  .sophomores  should  not 
be  given  the  responsibility  of  providing 
material  for  a  college  paper.  None  of 
their  work  should  be  published  except 
an  occasional  .story,  if  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity,  as  an  insentivc.  Reporting  for  the 
paper  should  be  a  privilege  for  upper¬ 
classmen  only. 

Such  a  plan  would  provide  training  in 
reporting  for  each  of  the  three  years. 
This  would  not  lie  expanding  the  work 
as  much  as  at  first  it  might  appear,  but 
it  would  be  spreading  it  out  over  a  longer 
period  ami  it  would  mean  reporting 
training  at  a  time  when  the  student 
would  profit  most  from  it.  A  parallel  is 
the  practice  court  in  the  law  school 
which  is  open  to  seniors  only.  Under 
this  system  respect  for  reporting  would 
lie  increased  and  the  (|uality  of  the  news 
in  the  school  paper  would  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  Instead  of  using  the  most  ma¬ 
ture  period  of  the  student’s  life  for 
theoretical  study  chiefly,  the  junior  and 
senior  years  should  provide  the  utmost 
in  putting  into  practice  the  theories 
learne<l  in  the  underclassman  years.  In 
this  respect  most  of  the  journalism 
schfMiI  curriculums  arc  in  reverse  order. 

CHANGE  MEETING  DATE 

The  Press  Institute  to  be  held  by  the 
.South  Carolina  Press  .Association  will 
Ik*  conducted  March  20  and  21  instead 
of  Feb.  20  and  21,  it  was  announced  in 
Columbia  last  week. 


.1 


PLAN  PICTURE  AWARD 

Philadelphia  Photographer*  Move  for 
Annual  New*  Picture  Conte*t 

-A  committee  was  appointed  this 
week  by  the  Philadelphia  News  Pho- 
tographers’  -Association  to  communicate 
with  the  presidents  of  other  similar 
associations  throughout  the  country  in 
regard  to  creation  of  an  annual  award 
for  the  best  news  picture  of  the  year 
made  in  the  United  States.  This  award 
is  to  be  similar  to  the  Pulitzer  priit 
given  annually  for  the  best  news  story 

The  idea  projected  is  to  have  each 
major  city  hold  a  local  contest,  the 
winner  to  receive  a  medal  and  the  prize 
winning  picture  to  be  entered  in  the  na¬ 
tional  contest  to  be  judged  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  newspaper  editors.  (Zities  oth« 
than  metropolitan  size  are  to  select  the 
best  picture  made  in  their  territory. 

SELLS  JOB  SHOP 

K.  I ).  Corson,  nublisher  of  the  Lock- 
port  (N.A^)  Union-.'iun  and  Journal, 
has  sold  his  interest  in  the  printing  es¬ 
tablishment  known  as  the  Corson  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  of  that  city,  and  will 
devote  his  entire  time  to  editorial  duties. 
George  .A.  Castle,  an  associate  of  Mr. 
Corson’s  and  a  director  of  his  news¬ 
paper,  becomes  head  of  the  printing 
house. 

SCOUTS  EDIT  NEWS-BEE 

Buy  Scout  reporters  for  the  Toledo 
.Vews-Bee's  weekly  scout  page  took 
charge  of  publication  of  the  entire  home 
edition  of  the  News-Bee  Saturday,  Feb. 
8.  The  occasion  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  annual  Boy  Scout  week  in  'Toledo. 

N.  Y.  REPORTERS  TO  DINE 

District  reporters  of  New  York  City 
newspapers  will  hold  their  annual  dinner 
;ind  dance  March  I  at  the  Hotel  Gov¬ 
ernor  Clinton.  .A  long  list  of  stage  at¬ 
tractions  has  been  scheduled  for  the  oc- 


lutstanding  work.  By  having  the  seniors 
lo  reporting  this  tyiK  of  study  will  be 


The  graduate  will  leave  the 


journalism.  We_  may  teach  editorial  school  with  reporting  methods  well  in 
writing,  the  writing  of  feature  articles,  mind,  to  enter  re]>orting  in  a  larger 
newspaper  management,  the  history  and  sphere,  whereas,  uiuler  the  present  system 
ethics  of  the  profession,  but  we  must  have  the  spectacle  of  the  college  edi- 

teach  them  to  reporters.  None  of  the  deigning  to  accept  the  humble  Ijerth 

journalism  school  graduates  ^n  hope  to  reporter.  Let  him  learn  in  college 
assume  executive  positions  immediately  that  he  could  hope  for  nothing  better 
aftCT  graduation.  They  must  first  prove  than  to  be  able  to  prove  that  he  can  do 


good  reporting. 

Laboratory  work  in  the  senior  year 
will  entail  some  changes  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  which  can  easily  be  made  provided 


Weather  Ch2mges  No  Handicap 
to  Wood  Mill-Conditioned  Mats 


XTREME  cold — or  hot — weather, 
^ — *  and  sudden  weather  changes 
have  no  effect  upon  the  ease  with 
which  a  deep-mold  is  obtained  in 
a  Wood  mill-conditioned  mat.  No 
trouble  to  get  ready — just  mold  and 
get  a  better  cast  and  a  better  printed 
paper. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


MoUtening 

Equipment 


iWOQDl 

*  Dmr  J 

MAIS 

ALWAYS  UNIFORM 


Cork  and  Fell 
Moldinf  Blanket* 


No.  64  Partin*  Powder 


1 
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Chicago’s  Sun  Vanishes  at  11  A.  M. 

Leaves  city  in  midnight  murk  but  fails  to  stop 

“Trib”  man  with  his  Speed  Graphic 


The  Improved 
SPEED  GRAPHIC 

Picture  size  4x5 

Tlif  Improved  Speed  Graphic 
■  •  .the  Camera  that  Makes  the 
Pictures  that  Make  the  Papers. 


Edward  McGill,  staff  camera  man  on 
Chicago  Tribune,  gets  remarkable  pic¬ 
ture  with  his  Speed  Graphic  when  ink- 
black  clouds  shroud  Windy  City  in 
darkness. 

Tribune  photographer  recommends 
Improved  Speed  Graphic  to  get  the  pic¬ 
tures  that  make  the  papers. 

“  A  T  11  A.  M.,  December  7,  1920, 1  took 
the  above  picture  with  my  Improved 
Speed  Graphic.  And,  although  I  always 
took  quite  a  bit  of  pride  in  that  camera,  it 
took  our  ‘Dark  Day’  to  show  me  that  it  is 
a  prize  camera. 

“One  more  thing  ...  if  you  want  to  get 
pictures  that  make  the  papers,  use  the  Im¬ 
proved  Speed  Graphic  ...  it  gets  them 
easily.” 

Coming  from  Ehlw’ard  McGill,  that  means 


.something,  for  his  pictures  certainly  make 
the  papers. 

Why  Noted  Photographers 

Favor  the  Speed  (iraphic 
The  Improved  Speed  Graphic  is  equipped 
with  the  well-known  Folmer  (iraHex  focal 
plane  shutter,  offering  a  choice  of  speeds 
from  1/5  to  1/1000  second.  The  Kodak  An- 
astigmat  /.4.5  lens  admits  plenty  of  light 
even  when,  to  stop  the  action,  the  exposure 
has  to  be  exceptionally  brief.  Two  eye-level 
finders,  a  wire  frame  and  a  cross-hair  peep- 
sight,  make  it  easy  to  get  into  action  the 
instant  the  right  .shot  looms  up. 

The  illustrated  model  is  the  Improved  Speed 
Graphic,  No.  3,  picture  size  4x5;  without 
lens,  $75;  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  /.4.5, 
No.  32  lens,  $116.  A.sk  for  the  details  at 
your  dealer’s. 


EAST.MAN  KODAK  COMPANY 


^•^dphic  and  Graflex  cameras  are  made 
^  the  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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WEST  LEAVES  A.P.  TO 
HEAD  G.  O.  P.  PUBLICITY 


Chief  Political  Writer  for  Wire 
Serrice  Take*  Post  Similar 
to  MichaeUon's  With 
Democrats 


Washinctok,  D.  C.,  Feb.  10. — James 
L.  West,  chief  political  writer  for  the 
Associated  Press  and  for  the  past  15 
years  an  active  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  has  taken  over  the  duties  of  director 
of  publicity  for  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  His  resignation  from  the 
•Associated  Press  is  effective  Feb.  15. 

The  appointment  of  West  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  a  departure  from  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Republican  committee.  Here¬ 
tofore  it  was  the  practice  to  appoint  a 
director  of  publicity  only  during  the 
presidential  campaigns.  During  the  last 
campaign  the  office  was  Ailed  by  the 
present  senator  from  Kansas,  Henry  J. 
Allen,  former  Wichita  publisher. 

Recently,  however,  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  set  the  pace  in  pub¬ 
licity  by  establishing  a  headquarters  in 
Washington  and  appointing  Charles 
Michaelson,  head  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Neu<  York  World,  director 
of  publicity  at  a  salary  reported  to  be 
$15,000.  This  brought  about  the  creation 
of  a  similar  office  in  the  Republican  com¬ 
mittee  and  according  to  reports  West  is 
to  receive  the  same  salary. 

“Jim”  West  has  long  been  a  nation¬ 
ally  known  correspondent.  He  was 
chief  of  the  Capitol  staff  of  reporters 
for  the  A.P.  for  seven  years  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  last  four  national  political  con¬ 
ventions. 

He  traveled  with  President  Hoover 
during  the  last  campaign  and  following 
the  latter’s  election  was  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  correspondents  that  accompanied 
the  then  president-elect  on  the  famous 
good-will  tour  to  South  America.  He  is 
a  native  of  Virginia  and  his  first  new's- 
paper  experience  was  acquired  on  the 
Scri'Port  Neti's  Daily  Press,  his  home 
town.  I.ater  he  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Norfolk  Dispatch,  the 
Ledger-Dispatch,  and  following  that  he 
returned  to  Newport  News  to  become 
managing  editor  and  editor  of  the  com¬ 
bined  Daily  Press  and  Times-HeraL. 
He  resigned  the  latter  job  to  joint  the 
A.P.  in  Atlanta,  16  years  ago. 

After  a  year  in  Atlanta,  he  went  to  the 
Washington  A.P.  bureau,  w'here  he  has 
worked  since. 


IDAHO  DAILY  EXPANDS 

Following  installation  of  $25,000  worth 
of  new  equipment,  including  a  16-page 
Duplex  press,  the  Idaho  Falls  (Idaho) 
Post  has  started  a  Sunday  morning  edi¬ 
tion,  suspending  its  Saturday  evening  edi¬ 
tion.  A  special  edition  marked  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  new  equipment. 


The  staff  of  the  Elizabeth  (NJ.)  Times,  photographed  Feb.  12  at  a  banqnet  in  tbe  Winfield  Scott  Hotel  given  in  honor  of 
Victor  H.  Polachek,  Jr.,  the  new  owner.  Max  L.  Simon,  the  former  owner  was  the  host,  and  Timothy  F.  Walsh,  who 
handled  the  sales  negotiations  was  toastmaster.  Mr.  Polachek  is  seen  in  the  center  of  the  group  at  the  speaker’s  table. 


ELIZABETH  TIMES  SOLD 


Victor  Polachek,  Jr.,  Buy*  New  Jeraey 
Daily  from  Max  Simon 

The  Elizabeth  (N.  T.)  Daily  Times 
was  sold  Tuesday  by  Max  L.  Simon  to 
Victor  H.  Polachek,  Jr.,  of  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  who  assumed  con¬ 
trol  immediately.  While  none  of  the 
parties  interested  made  known  the  price, 
it  is  said  to  be  about  $50,000.  The  sale 
was  negotiated  through  the  offices  of 
Walsh  &  Leffler,  New  York. 

With  the  purchase  of  the  Daily  Times, 
Polachek  bwomes  the  youngest  daily 
newspaper  owner  in  New  Jersey,  being 
only  23  years  old.  It  is  also  believed  he 
is  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  country. 
The  new  publisher  has  announced  he  will 
issue  a  Sunday  edition. 

Mr.  Polachek  is  a  Princeton  man,  and 
also  attended  Cambridge  College,  Eng¬ 
land.  He  has  acted  as  special  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  International  News 
Service  at  London,  and  worked  on  im¬ 
portant  stories  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  the  son  of  Victor  Polachek  of  the 
Hearst  organization. 


CAMERAMAN  KILLED 

Lloyd  A.  Schaeffer,  37,  a  photo- 
graplier  for  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  was  killed  and  John  W.  Bert, 
23,  also  a  Sun-Telegraph  photographer, 
was  seriously  injured,  in  a  collision 
l)etween  Schaeffer’s  automobile  and  a 
trollev  car  in  Aspinwall,  a  suburb,  on 
Feb.  9. 


CAPPER  EMPLOYES  ARE 
HONORED  AT  PARTY 


460  on  Payroll  Get  Pin*  Signifying 
Length  of  Service  from  5  to  25 
Year* — Capper  Publication* 

37  Year*  Old 


The  first  “service  recognition  party” 
of  the  Capper  Publications  was  held 
Feb.  13  in  the  Masonic  Temple  at  To- 
I>eka,  Kan.  More  than  1,500  employes 
of  the  Capper  plant  at  Topeka,  includ¬ 
ing  their  wives,  husbands  or  one  in¬ 
vited  friend,  attended  the  party. 

Pins  for  service  ranging  from  five 
years  to  the  old  timers’  club  pin,  with 
25  years’  service  as  a  prerequisite,  were 
awarded  at  the  party.  Out  of  a  payroll 
of  989,  exclusive  of  the  157  employes 
on  the  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania 
publications,  460  employes  received  ser¬ 
vice  pins. 

Three  men  have  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  Capper  Publications  as  long  as  Sen¬ 
ator  Capper  has  been  in  the  publishing 
business.  They  are  the  ranking  members 
of  the  old  timers’  club  and  include:  H. 
T.  Chase,  editor  of  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital;  Robert  Maxwell,  pressroom 
superintendent,  and  John  Peterson,  cus¬ 
todian.  Other  old  timers  of  the  club 
of  19  who  have  rendered  more  than  25 
years  of  service  are:  T.  A.  McNeal, 
editor  of  Kansas  Farmer,  and  A.  L. 
Nichols,  editor  of  Capper’s  Weekly  and 
Capper’s  Magazine. 

Marco  Morrow,  assistant  publisher 


and  director  of  advertising  for  the  Cap¬ 
per  Publications,  leads  the  list  of27 
who  were  awarded  a  2l)-year  service 
pin.  In  the  same  class  were:  C.  C. 
Clark,  manager  of  the  Kansas  Gty, 
Mo.,  business  office;  W.  B.  Flowers, 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  business 
office;  W.  M.  Temple,  manager  of  the 
Omaha  business  office,  and  H.  J.  Brod- 
man,  manager  of  the  Capper  Printing 
Company  at  Topeka. 

Fifty-one  were  eligible  for  the  15-year 
.service  pin,  and  116  for  the  lO^year  pin. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  5-year 
service  pins  were  awarded. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  Senator  Arthur 
Capper  started  in  the  publishing  business 
with  the  North  Topeka  Mail,  since  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Kansas  Farmer  and 
Mail  &  Breeze.  The  list  of  Capper 
publications  today  includes  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital,  the  Kansas^  City  Kansan, 
the  Household  Magazine,  Capper's 
Magazine,  Capper’s  Weekly,  Cappers 
Farmer,  Kansas  Farmer,  Missouri  Rur- 
alist  and  controlling  interest  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  Michigati  Farmer  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farmer. 


PRAISED  FOR  AD  CRITICISM 

The  St.  Louis  Star  is  receiving  letters 
of  congratulation  on  its  editorial  con¬ 
demning  insidous  and  vulgar  advertise¬ 
ments  of  motion  pictures.  One  letter  was 
from  Mrs.  N.  M.  Windsor,  president  of 
the  (Child  Conservation  Conference.  An¬ 
other,  by  W.  J.  EMwards,  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  was  the  copy  of  a  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  Will  H.  Hays. 


Clean 
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BETTER  THAN  DAYLIGHT 


The  Detroit  News,  it  is  well  known,  handles  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  advertising  lineage. 

Such  large  editions  require  more  speed  than  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  a  smaller  newspaper.  Just  as  important,  of 
course,  is  accuracy,  and  the  Detroit  News  sees  that  it 
fulfills  this  requirement,  no  matter  how  large  the 
edition. 

Prohahly  the  most  important  single  condition  that 
helps  the  mechanical  departments  to  maintain  efficient 
standards  is  good  lighting.  The  Detroit  News  has  chosen 
a  way  which  has  heen  taken  hy  many  other  great  news¬ 
papers — Cooper  Hewitt  illumination! 

Above  is  shown  two  views  of  the  composing  room  of 
this  famous  newspaper.  In  this  department,  especially, 
is  Cooper  Hewitt  light  invaluable.  Linotype  operators 
speedily  converting  copy  into  type,  and  the  make-up 
man  trying  to  tell  one  type  story  from  another,  calls  for 
the  best  light  available  which  many  newspapers  have 
decided  is  Cooper  Hewitt. 


For  Cooper  Hewitt  illumination  brings  speed  with 
accuracy  into  any  newspaper  plant.  It  is  a  soft,  clear 
light  composed  of  those  rays  of  the  spectrum  by  which 
the  human  eye  sees  best.  It  does  not  cause  glare  or  deep 
shadows,  and  therefore  reduces  fatigue  to  a  minimum. 
Details  stand  out  sharply — five-point  type  being  as  clear 
as  fourteen  point. 

More  reasons  why  Cooper  Hewitt  lighting  is  so 
efficient  are  given  clearly  in  an  interesting  little 
booklet:  “Why  Cooper  Hewitt  Light  is  Better  than 
Daylight.”  A  post-card  brings  it  to  you  without  obli¬ 
gation.  General  Electric  Vapor 
Lamp  Company,  863  Adams  Street, 
[  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

(•<M)I'KR  HBUTT 
I.ICIIT 

is  Hettrr  than  I 
l)\M.ir,IIT  A 

x\N  interesting,  simply  written  booklet 
^  on  the  interesting  subject  of  light  and 

1  j  the  problems  of  factory  lighting  is  yours 

!  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it. 


GENERAL  0  ELECTRIC 
VAPOR  LAMP  COMPANY 

{Formerly  Cooper Ileu'itt  Fleciric  Company') 
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Speed  with  Accuracy 
in  the  Detroit  News 
demands  “Better  than  Day  tight 
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SAYS  LINCOLN  RELIED 
ON  POWER  OF  PRESS 


Address  of  CoL  JohnCallanOXAUghliD 
Read  at  Gathering  of  Spring* 
field  Residents  in  Old 
Courtroom 


Spiungfi£ij),  III.,  Feb.  12. — Residents 
of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  home  town, 
gathered  in  the  circuit  courtroom  that 
formerly  was  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  where  Lincoln  delivered  his  famous 
"House  Divided”  speech  in  1858,  mi  his 
birthday  heard  an  address  prepared  by 
Col.  Jc5in  Callan  O’Laughlin,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Copley  Press,  and  former 
secretary  to  President  Roosevelt,  on 
Lincoln’s  relations  with  newspapers  and 
editors. 

The  address  was  read  by  A.  \W.  Ship- 
ton,  general  manager  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal,  the  successor  of  the  Sanganw 
Journal,  one  of  Lincoln’s  strongest  sup¬ 
porters  during  his  political  career.  High¬ 
lights  in  the  O’Laughlin  address  are  as 
follows : — 

"Lincoln  learned  in  his  youth  the  power 
of  the  pen.  Throughout  his  career  he 
employed  in  the  attainment  of  his  ambi¬ 
tions  and  especially  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union,  the  jwwer  of  the  press. 

"We  find  him  corresponding  with 
owners  and  editors,  including  those  he 
did  not  know  personally,  cultivating  their 
interest,  in  part  by  tactfully  pointing  to 
mistakes  in  their  editorial  and  news 
colunms  and  even  condescending  to  thinly 
disguised  bribes  to  enlist  support. 

“Lincoln  in  that  dread  hiatus  between 
election  and  inauguration  kept  informed 
of  the  developments  by  correspondence, 
by  callers  and  particularly  by  the  press. 
A  habit  of  a  lifetime,  plus  the  gravity 
of  the  time  and  his  responsibility,  caused 
him  to  read  the  newspapers  with  even 
greater  intensity  and  to  weigh  with 
keener  nicety  of  balance  their  editorial 
utterances. 

“The  difficulties  of  Lincoln  in  that 
difficult  time  were  made  more  intense  by 
the  human  elements  with  which  he  had 
to  deal.  There  was  violent,  even  vicious, 
partisanship  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  de¬ 
manded  in  part,  by  the  character  of  their 
circulations.  'There  were  deep  rooted 
convictions.  There  were  personal  ambi¬ 
tions.  Censorship  is  a  weapon  of  war; 
it  was  used  and  caused  irritation  and  re¬ 
sentment.  Many  editors  knew  Lincoln 
only  casually,  some  only  by  report. 
Lincoln  had  an  advantage  of  them,  that 
of  familiarity  with  their  views  presented 
in  their  columns.  Editors  having  no 
responsibility  in  government  were  free 
with  advice  as  to  how  to  run  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  and  when  that  advice  was  dis¬ 
regarded  they  hastened  to  tell  of  the  be¬ 
trayal  of  the  government  by  the  man  in 
office. 

“When  we  microscope  the  relations  of 
Lincoln  with  the  editors  of  his  time,  we 
marvel  anew  at  his  patience.  We  see 
him  accepting;  condescension  without  com¬ 
plaint,  criticism  without  return,  calumny 
without  response.  The  arrows  of  de- 
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G.  R.  HART  WINS  PROMOTION 


Made  Vice-President  of  Frank  Prti. 
brey  Advertising  Agency 

Gifford  R.  Hart,  account  manager  for 
the  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  been  elected  a  vic^ 
president  of  the  company.  He  has  been 
with  the  Presbrey  company  about  six 
\ears.  Before  that  he  was  with  the 
Xewell-Emmett  Company,  Inc.,  and  for 
a  time  maintained  his  own  agency. 

In  addition  to  his  agency  work,  he  is 
advertising  manager  of  Browning  King 
&  Co.,  clothiers  with  a  chain  of  31 
stores  across  the  country. 


BRIDGEPORT  HERALD  EXPANDS 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald  has  acquired  a  large  building  at 
Atlantic  and  Lafayette  streets  and  will 
move  its  plant  there  early  in  May,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  by  Leigh 
Danenberg,  president  of  the  Herald 
Corjioration.  Its  present  plant  on 
Center  street  will  be  abandoned. 


McCUTCHEON  GOES  SOUTH 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  Chicago  Tribune 
cartcHiiiist.  and  Mrs.  McCT'utcheon  are 
vacationing  in  the  Bahamas. 


KEROSENE  LAMPS  LIGHTED  MOST  OF  OUR  HOMES? 


rision  made  no  dent  in  the  shield  of  his 
spirit.  The  editors  were  necessary  in 
order  to  help  him  save  the  union;  that 
throughout  the  war  was  the  inescapable 
fact.  So,  without  resentment  he  per¬ 
mitted  unchallenged  the  impatience  of 
his  friend,  Medill,  with  calmness  and 
persistence,  he  used  the  lure  of  self- 
interest  to  gain  Bennett,  and,  to  thin  the 
vaporings  of  Greeley,  he  constantly 
turned  the  other  cheek.  What  he  did  in 
the  case  of  these  men  he  did  in  the  case 
of  others  in  their  profession,  and  as  a 
result  he  gained  sufficient  press  support 
to  help  him  achieve  the  dominant  purpose 
of  his  life;  a  reunited  country.” 

The  other  sjHjaker  was  Allan  Nevins. 
New  York,  historian,  editorial  writer 
for  the  New  York  World  and  Columbia 
University  professor,  who  spoke  on 
“Lincoln  and  His  Plans  of  Reunion.” 

“Had  Lincoln  lived.”  Nevin’s  said, 
“through  the  reconstruction  period  after 
the  war,  there  probably  would  have  been 
no  tragic  era.  Lincoln’s  plan  was  dis¬ 
carded  and  forgotten.” 


COAST  DAILY  HAS  YEAR  BOOK 

The  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Daily  Gazette 
has  recently  issued  its  “Greater  Berke¬ 
ley  Year  Book,”  containing  facts  about 
the  community  and  the  Gazette’s  trad¬ 
ing  area. 


DIRECTS  AUDIT  ACTIVITIES 


J.  Douglas  Getsford  Heads  New  De¬ 
partment  of  N.  J.  Press  Association 

J.  Douglas  Gessford,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Newark  and  Paterson,  N.  J., 
Suburban  Newspapers,  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has 
been  named  man¬ 
aging  director  of 
the  New  Jersey 
Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  bureau  of 
circulation  au¬ 
dits.  The  bureau 
will  establish  an 
office  at  40  Park 
Place,  Newark. 

Previous  to  his 
special  agency 
connections,  Mr. 

Gessford  was 
publisher  of  the 
N  e  tv  Jersey 
Brcie  Xcitung,  German  daily,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  was  eastern  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Charm  Magazine.  He 
spent  four  years  on  the  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record,  and  has 
l)een  associated  in  the  publication  of  a 
list  of  New  Jersey  weeklies.  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  bureau  has  been  perfected. 


Almost  as  vast  as  the  ilifference  helween 
kerosene  light  and  electric  light  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  hams  of  a  generation 
ago  anil  the  Star  Hams  turned  out  today  by 
Armour  and  (Company. 

In  the  kerosene-lamp  days  ham  smoking, 
for  instance,  was  still  done  by  methods 
which  had  prevailetl  for  generations. 
Smoke-houses  were  filled  from  the  bottom 
up,  with  hams  strung  on  long  rods.  As  each 
layer  of  rods  was  loaded,  the  operator 
climbed  on  top,  laid  down  a  board  and 
began  another  layer  with  hams  laboriously 
passed  up  from  below.  It  was  a  slow,  time- 
consuming  task. 

Furthermore,  temperature  regulation 
during  the  smoking  process  was  largely 
human  guesswork.  The  smoke-house  oper¬ 
ator  built  his  fire  of  hickory  logs  and 
depended  on  his  experience  to  tell  when  the 
fire  was  giving  off  enough  heat  and  enough 
smoke.  Naturally  an  even  distribution  of 
heat  and  smoke  was  difficult  if  not  actually 
impossible. 

Today,  the  hams  are  loaded  on  huge  iron 

THE  NEW  AND 


trees  suspended  from  overhead  trolley 
rails;  and  the  trees  are  pushed  into  the 
smoke-houses  which  are  often  three,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  seven,  floors  in 
height.  Each  floor  has  its  separate  steam 
coils  for  heating  purposes  and  its  recording 
thermometer  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  smoke-house  operator  to  keep  every 
section  of  the  smoke-house  at  a  definite 
temperature.  A  clean,  even  smoke  is  made 
by  burning  hickory  sawdust  over  gas  flames 
in  the  basement. 

Accurate  checks  on  temperature  and 
smoke  enahle  Armour  and  Company  to  pro¬ 
duce  hams  of  uniformly  mild,  delicate 
flavor;  and  refrigeration  and  careful 
handling  permit  of  their  delivery  in  prime 
condition  to  the  retail  market  where  the 
housewife  can  always  get  them. 

Great,  indeed,  is  the  improvement  that 
thetasty,fine-flavored. 
well-kept  Star  Hams  of 
this  modern  day  show 
over  the  hams  of  the 
kerosene-lamp  days. 

MODERN 
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ARMOUR  SB  COMPANY 

U.  S.  A. 


Racing  results  — any  sports  news 
that’s  best  when  it's  hot  — can  be 
announced  via  loudspeaker. 


Let  them  hear  the  thud  of  the 
blows  .  .  .  All  the  drama  of  the 
“big  fight"—  right  off  the  air! 


One  yard  to  go  !  Your  hearers  can 
have  the  thrills — tlatt  go  with 
every  big  football  game. 


Not  only  sports,  but  all  big  news 
reads  better  after  it’s  heard  from 
the  loudspeaker. 


SAMPLING"  BY  SOUND 

-a  new  idea  in  newspaper  sales 


fleets  the  high  manufacturing  stand¬ 
ards  for  which  Western  Electric 
is  known  in  the  field  of  sound 
transmission. 

For  further  information,  consult 
the  distributor,  Graybar  Electric 
Company,  Graybfir  Building,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Offices  in  73  princi¬ 
pal  cities. 


Give  the  crowds  in  the  street  a 
taste  of  the  news  their  money  buys. 
Bring  to  them,  through  loudspeak¬ 
ing  horns  on  your  building,  live  news 
items  announced  by  members  of 
your  staff,  or  speeches  and  other 
radio  programs  picked  out  of  the 
air.  Establish  this  valuable  public 
contact  with  the  Western  Electric 
Public  Address  System. 

This  equipment  amplifies  and 
distributes  sound,  transmitting  the 
human  voice  with  faithfulness,  re¬ 
producing  music  in  full,  rich  tones. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  your 
telephone,  this  apparatus  fully  re- 


Your  World  Series  scoreboard  can 
be  made  more  significant  by  a 
running  account  of  the  game  itself. 


Shipwreck  at  sea  ?  Tell  the  public 
— your  opportunity  to  render  an 
important  service. 


Western  Electric 


PUBLIC  ADDRESS  AND  MUSIC  REPRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 
Distributed  by  GRAYBAR  Electric  Company 
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SMALL-TOWN  PAPERS  ARE  PROSPERING, 
EDITORS  DECLARE  IN  SURVEY 


predicted  better  returns  in  the  next  IS 
years.  And  it  appears  that  if  they  were 
to  start  over  they  would  all  enter  the 
country  newspaper  field  again. 


Encroachments  of  Mail  Order  Printing  Houses  and 
City  Dailies  Having  Little  Effect— National 
Advertising  Increasing 


Big 


OLDEST  ACTIVE  PRINTER 


T  N  spite  of  the  fact  that  metropolitan 

dailies,  large  mail  order  printing 
houses,  and  other  forms  of  competition 
are  making  themselves  felt  in  small 
towns,  the  country  printing  shop  is  hold¬ 
ing  its  own,  is  the  consensus  expressed 
by  small  town  editors  and  sliop  owners 
in  replying  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
by  Prof.  T.  C.  Morelock  of  the  school 
of  journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

All  of  the  editors  encouraged  those 
contemplating  entering  the  field  of  rural 
journalism,  provided  they  are  really 
fitted  for  life  in  a  small  town,  and  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  willing  to  work  and  meet 
conditions  as  they  must  be  met  by 
every  country  editor.  And  every  an¬ 
swer  emphasized  the  point  that  the  per¬ 
son  entering  the  country  newspaper  field 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  end  of  newspaper  work,  and 
some  experience  on  the  larger  papers. 

“I  believe  success  in  the  small-town 
newspaper  field  depends  on  just  two 
things,”  answered  one.  “These  are  the 
man  and  the  location.  I  would  hesitate 
to  advise  a  young  man  to  go  into  a  town 
of  less  than  3,000  persons  unless  it  has 
something  unusually  strategic  in  its 
favor.” 

“If  a  young  man  is  seeking  a  life  job, 
is  willing  to  identify  himself  perma¬ 
nently  with  a  good  community  and  as¬ 
sume  leadership,  and  wishes  interesting 
work  with  fair  success  as  his  reward, 
and  he  builds  a  good  local  newspaper, 
he  need  never  have  regrets  in  later  life.” 

Another  almost  unanimous  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  editors  was  that  opportun¬ 
ities  for  financial  reward  and  public 
service  in  the  rural  fields  are  good,  and 
are  improving. 

“The  country  newspaper  is  on  a  better 
basis  than  at  any  other  time  in  history,” 
wrote  the  publisher  of  a  weekly  in  north¬ 
east  Missouri.  “Most  of  them  are  mak¬ 
ing  money,  most  of  them  could  make 
more  money  and  enjoy  more  prestige  by 
adopting  better  methods  and  rendering 
more  valuable  service  to  their  constitu¬ 
ents.  Those  who  enter  this  field  with 
no  other  ambition  than  the  making  of 
money,  however,  will  fall  short  of  the 
newspaper  goal.” 

Another  publisher,  discussing  the  fi¬ 
nancial  returns  that  may  be  expected 
from  the  average  country  paper,  said: 

“In  1927  we  did  a  gross  business  (with 
a  weekly  of  about  2,(X)0  circulation)  of 
$38,499.ia  Of  this  amount  $12,210.39 
was  from  job  work,  which  was  very 
profitable,  as  well  as  acting  as  a  feeder 
in  many  instances  to  advertising.  A 
newspaper  in  a  town  of  about  3,000, 
without  competition,  should  show  a  net 
profit  of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000,  with 
proper  management. 

“I  once  owned  a  paper  in  a  town  of 
850  persons,  and  my  best  year  showed  a 
gross  return  of  about  $21,000,  with  a  net 
profit  of  $6,000.  This  was  unusual,  but 
just  the  same  it  shows  the  possibilities 
of  the  small  town  if  a  man  is  country- 
minded  and  loves  the  human  touch  found 
in  the  smaller  town.” 

Every  answer  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  growth  of  the  chain  stores,  which 
are  gradually  expanding  into  the  rural 
districts,  will  he  helpful  rather  than 
harmful.  And  the  reason  for  this  atti¬ 
tude  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chain  stores 
do  a  tremendous  amount  of  advertising 
in  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated. 

“These  chain  stores  might  affect  the 
commercial  printing  department,”  wrote 
’one  owner,  “but  they  will  help  the  ad¬ 
vertising  end.  For  they  will  advertise 
where  the  local  man  will  not.  The  fact 
remains,  always,  that  the  newspapers  are 
the  best  advertising  medium,  and  the 
chain  store  men  know  that,  w'hereas  much 
effort  is  necessary  to  get  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  storekeeper  to  grasp  this  idea.” 


By  EARL  MclNTYRE 

“Another  factor  noticeably  developing 
in  country  papers,”  commented  another 
publisher  of  a  weekly,  “is  the  increasing 
amount  of  foreign  advertising  which 
country  papers  are  receiving,  and  which 
certainly  is  highly  profitable.” 

The  country  editors,  as  a  whole,  arc 
not  much  worried  over  the  possible  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  invasion  of  big  printing 
houses  through  traveling  representatives 
or  mail  solicitation. 

"They  have  always  taken  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  our  work,”  stated  one  ed.tor. 
“But  their  chances  for  making  mistakes 
are  muth  greater  than  where  the  job  is 
placed  with  a  careful  office,  and  I  see  no 
prospect  of  a  serious  slump  in  business 
for  the  country  printing  office.  Indeed, 
if  I  had  the  time,  I  could  get  profitable 
jobs  out  of  any  city." 

Another  said:  “It  all  depends  on  the 
quality  of  service  the  local  plant  offers. 
While  the  big  companies  can  possibly 
undersell  the  local  printer,  they  can  never 
overcome  the  handicap  of  lack  of  prompt¬ 
ness,  being  right  on  the  job,  and  the 
personality  of  the  local  man — provided 
the  local  man  gives  real  service." 

“We  are  doing  considerable  printing 
that  formerly  went  to  the  mail-order  es¬ 
tablishments,”  wrote  another.  “We  get 
this  just  by  being  friendly  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  using  the  same  arguments 
against  them  that  they  would  use 
against  our  buying  out  of  town,  and  fig¬ 
uring  in  some  manner  to  come  some¬ 
where  near  meeting  the  mail-order  prices 
or  by  showing  that  what  we  give  is  really 
worth  more  than  the  mail-order  job.” 

Nearly  all  who  replied  reported  a 
“fair”  profit  on  their  undertakings,  and 


J.  C.  Graham,  87,  of  Mineral  Springs, 
Ark.,  in  Harness  for  79  Years 

Friends  of  J.  C.  Graham,  of  the  Min¬ 
eral  Sprigs  (Ark.)  Vim,  are  claiming 
that  he  is  the*  oldest  active  printer  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Graham  is  87, 
and  started  setting  type  when  he  was 
eight  years  old. 

At  the  National  Typographical  Union’s 
old  printer  contest  in  New  York  in  1927 
Mr.  firaham  won  second  place.  Since 
then  his  predecessor  has  died. 

Mr.  Graham  started  to  work  in  Som¬ 
erville,  Tenn.,  where  he  was  born. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  old  Memphis 
Asalanche  and  other  papers  in  that  city. 
“Becoming  tired  of  daily  papers,”  he 
said,  “I  went  to  country  shops  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  40  or  50  years  ago.  I  have  never 
wanted  for  work  and  have  never 
tramped  25  miles  to  find  it.  I  will  not 
be  able  to  work  much  longer.” 


SURVEYS  BOYS’  SAVINGS 

Carriers  of  the  Piqtia  (O.)  Daily  Call, 
43  in  number,  have  savings  accounts 
amounting  to  a  total  of  $6,744.70  or  an 
average  of  $156.85,  a  recent  survey  made 
by  the  newspaper  revealed.  The  survey, 
based  on  a  collection  of  facts  gathered  by 
the  school  authorities,  shows  that  the  car¬ 
riers’  average  was  three  times  ^hat  of  the 
other  school  children.  Every  one  of  hte 
Call  boys  had  an  account. 

WIVES  ORGANIZE  CLUB 

A  newly  organized  club  at  Salem, 
Ore.,  is  composed  of  the  wives  of 
writers  for  the  local  newspapers  and  the 
women  members  of  local  editorial  staffs. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  club  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Wayne  Pettit,  state  house 
correspondent  for  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian. 


ONE  QUALITY 


LET  CERTIFIED  STEREOTYPING 
PROTECT  YOUR 
GREATEST  ASSET 

The  eyes  of  his  readers  are  a  publisher’s  greatest  asset. 

That  publishers  appreciate  this  fact  is  best  evidenced  by 
their  investments  in  the  new  type  faces  and  their  keen 
interest  in  anything  that  offers  possibilities  of  improved 
printing. 

Certified  printing,  made  possible  thru  Certified  stereo- 
typing,  saves  the  eyes  of  the  readers  by  making  the 
paper  legible  and  more  easily  readable  without  strain. 
It  makes  happy  readers,  and  contented  customers  are 
a  publisher’s  best  and  greatest  asset. 

Certified  stereotyping  has  always  stood  for  cleanly  and 
clearly  printed  papers.  We  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  best  proof  of  every  Certified  Dry  Mat  is  the 
quality  of  the  printing  plates  it  enables  the  stereotyper 
to  produce. 

You  are  undoubtedly  desirous  of  protecting  your  great¬ 
est  asset,  and  that  is  why  we  respectfully  invite  you  to 
get  acquainted  with  Certified  Dry  Mats.  There  is  a 
difference. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York.  N.Y 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

AUOC  IN  THE  USA. 


Building 

and 

Holding 

Circulation 


PROMOTING  new  buei- 
11688  is  easy.  Too  easy. 
Schemes  for  getting  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  readers  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  almost  daily  as 
they  are  to  us.  They  rarelv 
interest  you. 

What  you  are  after  are  ways 
of  building  circulation — not 
promoting  it.  That  may  be 
a  line  distinction  but  it’s  most 
important.  Choosing  between 
a  building  plan  and  a  pro¬ 
moting  scheme  may  spell 
profit  or  loss. 

The  Circulation  Advisory 
Service  makes  it  possible  for 
circulation  managers  to  select 
the  promotion  plans  that 
have  been  proven  to  be 
builders  of  circulation.  We 
go  further  and  suggest  ways 
of  holding  new  as  well  as  old 
business. 

OUR  office  is  a  clearing 
house  for  all  current 
methods  of  developing  cir¬ 
culation  practically  and 
economically.  W  e  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  contacts  thruout  the 
country.  That’s  why  our 
Bulletins  are  packed  with 
live  ideas,  plans,  suggestions 
that  are  invaluable  to  alert 
circulation  managers. 

The  Circulation  Advisory 
Service  now  goes  to  about 
125  papers  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Claiiada. 
Most  of  these  papers  are  on 
top,  many  are  alone  in  their 
fields;  all  are  growing. 

W  hether  you  have  a  six  figure 
circulation  or  just  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  you  will  find  TheC.  A.  S. 
helpful  and  stimulating. 

For  papers  in  cities  under 
30,000  we  have  a  Pony  Service 
once  a  month  that  deals  solely 
with  the  problems  of  the 
small  town  paper. 

Write  today  for  Sample 
Service  and  rales. 

Jacob  Oiiiaiisky 
&  Co. 

Circulation  Consultants 

317  N.  Broad  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Ask 


YOUR  CUSTOMERS 


ABOUT  THIS 


Pleased  customers,  repeat  customers,  new  customers!  Every  Far- 
seeing  business  man  wants  these.  In  the  winning  oF  such  desirable 
patronage,  prompt,  able  delivery  service  plays  an  important  part. 

Hundreds  oF  business  men  have  Found  Dodge  Trucks  able  allies. 
Regardless  oF  weather  or  road.  Dodge  Trucks  FulFill  delivery 
promises  with  certainty.  They  are  geared  For  time-saving  speed 
and  acceleration.  They  are  built  For  merchandise- saFety  and 
merchandise-riding  ease.  They  are  good-looking  — impressive 
representatives  to  the  eyes  oF  your  customers.  They  are 
economical  to  operate  and  maintain  —  throughout  their  long  lives. 

Buy  a  Dodge  Truck  with  assured  saFety  to  your  investment.  It 
will  enable  you  better  to  serve  customers  and  thus  build  goodwill 
and  greater  proFits  For  you. 


DODGE  TRUCKS 


'Vr.M 
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SOURCE  OF  NEWS  ASKED 
BY  CANADIAN  JUDGE 


Montreal  Star  Editor  and  Reporter* 
Summoned  to  Court  on  Story  but 
Refute  to  Divulge  Name  of 
Informant 


(.Special  to  Edito*  &  Pvblisrb*) 

Montreal,  Que.,  Feb.  13. — The  right 
of  a  newspaper  man  to  refuse  to  divulge 
a  news  source  under  court  order  is  to 
be  tested  in  Montreal. 

Judge  J.  O.  Lacroix  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  has  verbally  summcmed  Henry 
Todd,  former  Ontario  newspaper  man, 
now  city  editor  of  the  Montreal  Daily 
Star;  Joseph  Maguire,  veteran  court  re¬ 
porter,  and  Miss  Violet  Cameron,  re¬ 
porter,  to  appear  before  him  to  explain 
the  origin  of  a  Juvenile  Court  story  re¬ 
cently  published.  It  was  said  the  news¬ 
paper  would  fight  the  order  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form. 

Ovila  Frechette,  convicted  for  burg¬ 
lary,  was  sentenced  to  three  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  in  Bordeaux  jail.  His  fifteen- 
year-old  son,  who  had  been  keeping 
watch  for  his  father,  also  was  arrestetl 
hut  was  remanded  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
when  it  was  discovered  he  was  under  16. 
The  boy  testified  that  his  father  had 
taught  him  to  steal.  After  a  severe 
warning  he  was  allowed  to  go  home  to 
his  mother.  The  story  was  written  by 
Maguire  in  the  Star.  The  name  of  the 
hoy  was  not  mentioned. 

judge  Lacroix  believed  Miss  Cam¬ 
eron  was  responsible  for  the  story,  and 
he  wrote  her  a  sharp  personal  letter  de¬ 
manding  why  she  had  written  it  and  who 
gave  her  the  information.  Miss  Cam¬ 
eron  telephoned  the  judge  and  convinced 
him  that  she  was  mit  the  author  of  the 
story  and  that  she  had  not  been  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  for  a  year. 

Judge  Lacroix  then  wrote  to  Todd, 
demanding  to  see  him  at  the  courthouse. 
Mr,  Todd  took  no  action,  and  the  judge 
telephone  to  know  why  he  had  not  pre¬ 
sented  himself.  Mr.  Todd  explained  that 
lie  was  busy  an<l  could  not  leave  his 
work.  The  judge  replied  that  if  he  did 
not  come  down  an  oflicer  would  lie  sent 
for  him.  On  the  advice  of  .\ll)ert  Car¬ 
man,  editor-in-chief,  and  A.  J.  West, 
managing  editor,  Mr.  Todd  then  went  to 
see  the  judge,  but  refused  to  give  him 
the  name  of  the  writer,  although  he  as¬ 
sured  the  judge  the  information  pub- 
Iisht*d  was  not  obtained  from  any  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  court  who  were  under 
suspicion. 

Mr.  Maguire’s  name  was  never  men¬ 
tioned.  and  although  it  is  no  secret  that 
he  WTote  the  story,  he  has  not  heard 
from  the  judge.  It  is  understood,  how¬ 
ever.  that  Judge  Lacroix,  far  from  satis¬ 
fied.  has  written  to  the  .^ttorney-Ceneral 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Maguire  told  Ehitor  &  Pi’blishf.r 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  he  dis¬ 
close  the  name  of  the  person  wlvi  sup¬ 
plied  the  facts  on  which  he  built  his 
stor>’. 


TESTIMONIAL  ADVERTISING 
SLUMPS  NOTED 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


can  get  actors  to  indorse  anything  you 
want  to  adverti.se,  whether  they  use  it  or 
not.  of  course. 

“Ninety  per  cent  of  onr  testimonials 
were  not  paid  for.  but  given  for  the  pub¬ 
licity  value.  We  ourselves  do  not  get  a 
cent  from  the  testimonials,  handling  them 
as  merelv  one  angle  of  our  publicity  busi¬ 
ness.  We  rather  discourage  our  stars 
from  asking  money;  they  get  the  pub¬ 
licity.  and  that  ought  to  be  enough.  How¬ 
ever.  some  of  them  have  received  all  the 
way  from  a  couple  of  hundred  to  several 
thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  their 
names. 

“But  the  .advertisers  are  not  buying 
many  new  testimonials.’’ 

.\nother  firm  which  formerly  offered  to 
obtain  any  kind  of  indorsement  for  any 
Icind  of  product,  if  the  advertiser  would 
pay  enough,  is  missing  from  the  telephone 
hook  and  said  to  be  out  of  business. 


Current  Lucky  Strike  advertisements 
are  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  above-mentioned  stipulation  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  contained  a  clause  forbidding  the 
use  of  advertisements  implying  “that  the 
smoking  of  respondent’s  cigarettes  will 
bring  slender  figures  and  cause  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  flesh  in  all  cases.’’ 

Lucky  Strike  advertisements  printed 
this  week  still  made  their  main  appeal 
on  a  warning  against  accumulating  fat, 
showing  the  familiar  silhouette  of  a  sag¬ 
ging  double  chin,  with  this  wording 
“Avoid  That  Future  Shadow*  by 
refraining  from  over-indulgence,  if  you 
would  maintain  the  modern  figure  of 
fashion.”  The  asterisk  referred  to  a 
footnote  which  said :  *“Be  Moderate  .  .  . 
Don’t  jeopardize  the  modern  form  by 
drastic  diets,  harmful  reducing  girdles, 
fake  reducing  tablets,  or  other  quack 
‘anti-fat’  rem^ies  condemned  by  the  med¬ 
ical  profession !  Millions  of  dollars  each 
year  are  wasted  on  these  ridiculous  and 
dangerous  nostrums.  Be  Sensible!  Be 
Moderate!  We  do  not  represent  that 
smoking  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  will 
bring  modern  figures  or  cause  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  flesh.  We  do  declare  that  when 
tempted  to  do  yourself  too  well,  if  you 
will  ‘reach  for  a  Lucky’  instead,  you  will 
thus  avoid  over-indulgence  in  things  that 
cau.se  excess  weight  and.  by  avoiding 
over-indulgence,  maintain  a  modern, 
graceful  form.” 

One  indication  of  the  value  accorded  to 
the  testimonial  in  advertising,  and  the 
reluctance  of  advertisers  to  give  it  up 
was  noted  in  the  practice — although  prob¬ 
ably  not  new — of  using  photographs  of 
persons  without  any  indorsement  and  even 
without  any  mentiim  of  the  person’s 
name.  An  investment  house,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  used  a  photograph  of  a  well- 
dressed  youmr  woman  putting  something 
into  her  handbag,  with  a  headline  “You 
too  can  have  the  joy  of  interest  coming 
in  regularly.”  A  toothpaste  maker  used 
a  photograph  of  a  couple  embracing  with 
the  heading  “Will  he  kiss  her?  No!” 
Presumably  the  advertiser  feels  that  the 
photographs  of  real  people  are  enough 
to  personalize  the  advertisement  to  a 
reader. 

\  sort  of  testimonial  was  used  in  a 
recent  advertisement  for  Colgate’s  dental 
cream,  when  six  full  columns  were  given 
to  resolutions  by  the  First  District  Den¬ 
tal  Society  of  New  York  condemning  ex¬ 
travagant  advertising  of  some  dentifrices. 

Advertisements  by  the  Copper  &  Brass 
Research  .\ssociation  recently  have  been 
featuring  pictures  of  Iiank  presidents  who 
advise  use  of  the  best  materials  in 
building. 

•At  least  two  instances  of  testimonial 
advertising  by  newspapers  have  come  to 
hand  recently.  In  one.  the  New  York 
American  used  a  photograph  and  indorse¬ 
ment  by  Mayor  Walker  of  New  York. 
In  another  the  Chicago  Tribune  used  a 
photograph  of  W.  .Sheaffer,  president 
of  the  W.  Sheaffer  Pen  Company, 
with  an  advertisement  on  how  effective 
Tribune  color  advertising  had  proved  for 
Sheaffer  pens. 


‘Trodtictioii-i. . . 

Each  department  ef- 
ficientlyplanned.  All 
departments  prop¬ 
erly  related  to  each 
other.  Speedy  and 
economical  produc¬ 
tion  the  logical  result. 

Robert  W  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

Sptcialhing  in  Seu-spaper  Engineering 
1001  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVELAND 


Pardon 
My  Ego — 

But  the  story  must  be  told 

Many  Newspapers  Need  Me 
I  Need  But  One  Newspaper 


Trained  in  every  department 
of  a  daily  newspaper  with 
a  natural  bent  for  increas¬ 
ing  revenue  through  the 
development  of  advertising. 

Not  only  an  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  but  an  authority 
on  retailers’  problems  to 
be  solved  through  inten¬ 
sive  advertising  campaigns. 

A  leader  of  salesmen  who 
teaches  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  the  art  of  selling  by 
actual  personal  performance, 
ability  to  write  retail  copy  and 
promote  space  selling  ideas. 

A  counsellor  and  mass  psy¬ 
chologist  of  particular  v  alue 
to  any  second  paper  where 
as  publisher  or  director  he 
can  on  a  salary  and  a  per¬ 
centage  of  increased  revenue 
earn  a  substantial  income. 

Box  725 

Editor  ^  Publisher 
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Photograph  of  the  24-cyIinder  Hoe  Universal  Unit  Multi-Color  (Pancoast  design)  presses 
in  the  New  York  American  pressroom.  Equipped  with  Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers. 


After  8/^  years  these  One  Set  Rollers 
are  still  going  strong-and  now 
the  New  York  American  reorders 


ON  Labor  Day  of  1 92 1  — over  eight 
years  ago  —  a  24 -cylinder  Hoe 
Universal  Multi-Color  (Pancoast  de¬ 
sign)  press  in  the  New  York  American 
color  pressroom  was  first  equipped 
with  Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers. 

The  original  rollers,  installed  over 
eight  years  ago — are  still  running — 
and  going  strong.  And  now  Goodrich 
■  One  Set  Rollers  have  been  ordered 
for  the  complete  equipment  of  an¬ 
other  new  24-cylinder  Hoe  Universal 
Unit  Multi-Color  (Pancoast  design) 
color  press — the  largest  printing  press 


in  the  world.  Throughout  the  Hearst 
circuit  Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers  are 
bringing  their  economies  and  trouble - 
saving  features  on  twelve  color 
presses  in  the  plants  of  these  great 
dailies — thejNew  York  American,  the 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  the  Balti- 
more-American,  the  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner,  the  San  Francisco  Exami¬ 
ner,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Think  of  these  rollers  in  terms  of 
your  own  plant.  They  free  you  from 
the  usual  troubles  due  to  climate 
changes.  They  eliminate  wash-ups. 


You  obtain  sharper  printing.  Half¬ 
tones  are  always  clean.  There  is  no 
changing  and  doctoring  of  rollers. 
They  do  not  hold  dust.  They  last  so 
much  longer  than  old-type  rollers 
that  they  will  more  than  pay  for 
themselves  out  of  extra  wear  alone. 
*  *  * 

We  will  gladly  send  additional  infor¬ 
mation — let  us  prove  that  Goodrich 
One  Set  Rollers  can  bring  their  econo¬ 
mies  and  trouble-saving  features  to 
your  own  pressroom  problems.  Write 
us  today. 


§  Niles  &  Nelson,  Inc. 

75  West  Street,  New  York  .  .  .  Exclusive  distributors 

Groodrich  One  Set  Rollers 


/ 
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USING  METROPOLITAN 
METHODS  ON  WEEKLY 


Gut  Robbins,  Applying  Big-City 
Standards  to  Country  Paper,  Built 

Up  Broken-Down  Kentucky  Paper 
— Won  Merit  Prizes 

III  contrast  to  the  accounts  of  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  men  who,  imbued 
with  a  lifetime’s  dream,  burned  all  their 
bridges  behind 
them  to  enter  the 
weekly  publish¬ 
ing  field  only  to 
b  e  disillusioned 
there  from  everv 
angle,  is  the  story 
of  A.  (Gus) 

Robbins,  who 
after  several 
y  e  a  r  s’  big-city 
experience, 
bought  a  broken- 
down  weekly  in 
Kentucky  and  in 
three  years  has  A.-  (Gus)  Robbins 
made  a  success  of  his  newspaper  venture. 

Robbins  was  recently  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  VV'est  Kentucky  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  elected  executive  committee¬ 
man  of  the  Kentucky  Press  Association, 
and  his  paper,  the  Hickman  Courier,  has 
a  number  of  trophies  to  its  credit. 

Robbins  thinks  the  progress  he  has 
made  with  his  paper  is  due  to  his  apply¬ 
ing  metropolitan  newspaper  standards  to 
a  small  field.  His  previous  experience 
had  been  on  large-city  papers,  and  with 
the  United  Press  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Buffalo  and  New  Haven. 
He  is  in  his  early  thirties. 

He  bought  the  Clourier  after  he  had 
inspected  a  number  of  other  papers.  He 
moved  his  family  to  Hickman  and  imme¬ 
diately  began  rehabilitating  the  shop 
equipment.  He  threw  advertising  off 
the  first  page,  started  an  editorial  page 
and  a  farm  page,  and  lined  up  a  score 
of  correspondents.  Then  he  raised  the 
price  of  the  paper  from  $1  to  $1.50  a 
year,  and  doubled  his  subscriptions  in 
six  months. 

When  the  first  momentum  died  down, 
Robbins  started  a  series  of  community 
drives.  He  campaigned  successfully  for 
a  county  agent,  a  home  agent,  a  com¬ 
munity  nurse  and  a  county  sanitary  in¬ 
spector.  He  was  cited  for  his  relief 
work  during  the  disastrous  Mississippi 
flood  in  1927. 

Advertisers  were  induced  to  use  more 
attractive  layouts,  all  of  which  were 
prepared  by  Robbins  and  submitted  to 
them  for  approval.  Qassified  promo¬ 
tion  played  a  large  part  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  program. 

Two  years  ago  the  Courier  won  hon¬ 
orable  mention  in  the  National  Editorial 
Association  community  service  contest 
for  the  Editor  &  Publisher  cup,  and  in 
the  best  editorial  page  contest.  Last 
year  the  paper  won  first  prize  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  contest  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association. 

Robbins  is  active  in  community  affairs, 
and  holds  many  positions  with  local  busi¬ 
ness  houses  and  associations. 


Original  serial  fic¬ 
tion  •  .  .  designed 
\  specifically  for 

\  newspaper  puhllca- 

\  tlon. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TO  AUDIT  N.  C.  PAPERS 


State  PretB  AsBociation  Appoint*  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Carry  Out  Resolution 

Consideration  of  certified  circulation 
audits  for  North  Carolina  weekly  and 
daily  papers  not  now  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  as  voted 
for  at  the  mid-winter  Newspaper  Insti¬ 
tute  held  at  Chapel  Hill,  has  been  turned 
over  to  a  committee  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  Carey  Dowd,  Jr.,  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association. 

Lee  B.  Weathers  of  the  Shelby  Cleve¬ 
land  Star,  is  chairman,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  are  J.  W.  Noel,  Roxboro  Courier; 
T.  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount  Eveninej 
Telegram;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lassiter,  Smith- 
field  Herald;  and  Talbot  Patrick,  Golds¬ 
boro  Neivs- Argus. 

This  committee  will  meet  in  the  spring, 
and  a  full  report  will  be  made  to  the 
association  membership  at  the  summer 
meeting  next  June. 


VETERAN  PUBLISHER  DIES 

A.  C.  Wrigley,  81,  oldest  newspaper 
publisher  in  northwestern  Ohio,  died  in 
Fremont  on  Wednesday  from  complica¬ 
tions  resulting  from  injuries  suffered  a 
year  ago  when  he  was  struck  by  an 
automobile.  Mr.  Wrigley  was  president 
of  the  Wrigley  Printing  Co.,  publishers 


of  the  Fremont  News,  which  he  and  his 
two  brothers  purchased  37  years  ago. 
He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  the  eldest' 
of  10  children. 


LAFAYETTE  YOUNG,  JR. 


Former  Editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Capital  Dies,  Aged  52 

Lafayette  Young,  Jr.,  52,  former 
publisher  and  business  manager  of  the 
Des  Moines  Capital,  died  in  Des  Moines 
Feb.  12  of  heart  disease. 

When  his  father,  Lafayette  Young, 
former  United  States  Senator,  died  in 
November,  1926,  Mr.  Young  inherited 
control  of  the  Capital,  of  which  he  was 
general  manager  from  1901  to  1927, 
when  it  was  sold  and  merged  with  the 
Evening  Tribune.  He  was  president  of 
the  Young  Realty  Company,  former 
head  of  the  Greater  Des  Moines  Com¬ 
mission,  vice  president  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Qubs  of  the  World  in  1916,  and 
for  the  first  three  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  a  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  In  1918  he  was  one  of  12 
American  newspaper  men  who  visited 
the  war  zone  as  guests  of  the  British 
government. 

Mr.  Young  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  received  his 
LL.B.  degree  Iowa  State  University. 


NEWS  MEN  BROADCAST 


Reporters  Participate  in  Conversatios 
With  Australia  Station 

The  sensation  of  being  able  to  live  in 
tomorrow  today  was  experienced  by  a 
group  of  newspaper  men  during  the  week 
when  they  participated  in  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast  between  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 
Sydney,  Australia. 

Ross  Hull,  one  technical  editor  or  "Q 
S.  T.”  in  this  country  and  now  at  radio 
station  VK2ME,  Sydney,  recalled  the 
chill  of  Schenectady  winters. 

“Yesterday  (speaking  about  todav)  it 
was  pretty  hot,’’  remarked  Hull  to  W. 
Collar  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News  staff.  “Last  night  (your  tonight) 
was  hot,  about  ninety  and  tomorrow 
(your  today)  started  in  as  a  blisterer. 
Such  is  life.  Wish  we  had  some  snow.’’ 

“You  don’t  wish  you  were  here,  Mr. 
Hull,”  interjected  Collar.  “This  morning 
(your  yesterday  morning)  is  cold  as  the 
very  devil.  Wish  we  had  some  heat." 


RETURNS  FROM  FLORIDA 

John  T.  Barrons,  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  chief  of  the  local 
advertising  department,  has  returned 
from  a  motor  trip  to  Florida  with  his 
family. 


Ammran  Pl|il00opl|pr 


By  ARTHUR  V.  SWENSON 


A  Bed  of  Roses 


A  bed  of  roses  could  never  satisfy  a  man  with 
a  brave  soul  and  a  great  ambition.  Yet  to  the 
dreamer,  this  visionary  conception  of  happi¬ 
ness  will  always  remain  as  one  of  the  popular 
rewards  of  success. 


Some  individual,  who 
must  have  been  in  a  rather 
pessimistic  mood  at  the 
time,  made  the  remark  that 
married  life  was  no  bed  of 
roses.  This  statement  has 
been  quoted  so  frequently, 
perhaps  some  of  us  have 
come  to  believe  it.  What 
is  in  this  bit  of  half-truth 
that  should  cause  so  much  interest?  Here  is 
one  angle  that  might'  be  worth  while  con¬ 
sidering. 


Is  there  any  condition  in  life  which  offers 
the  glorious  prospects  of  a  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  everything?  If  the  men  and  women 
of  today  were  fitted  to  live  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
tinuous  leisure,  would  you  expect  to  find  them 
with  any  capacity  for  work,  or  do  you  think 
that  they  would  derive  any  degree  of  personal 
satisfaction  from  the  realization  of  a  worthy 
ambition  ? 


As  we  grow  older,  our  common  experiences 
nearly  always  liear  evidence  to  the  fact  that 
our  busiest  days  w'ere  also  our  happiest. 


A  famous  Broadway  stage  success,  pro¬ 
duced  recently,  deals  with  this  subject  in  a 
striking  manner.  A  daughter  of  the  rich, 
highly  talented,  and  possessing  almost  every 
personal  accomplishment  that  an  ambitious  girl 
could  aspire  to,  fails  to  find  for  herself  any 
useful  place  in  society.  Her  boredom  becomes 
so  great  that,  finally,  the  zest  for  life  itself 
passes  from  her,  and  the  play  ends  in  a  tragic 
way. 

Fortunately,  economic  pressure  fully  pro¬ 
tects  most  of  us  against  a  similar  fate,  yet 
there  w'ill  always  be  those  who  will  never 
cease  to  envy  the  people  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  leisure  class.  What  a  pathetic 
perspective  of  life  to  have,  when  we  are  con¬ 
tinually  confronted  with  such  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  unselfish  service  to  our  fellow-men. 
Opportunities  that  would  enable  us  to  develop 
that  lietter  self  within  us  all,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  be  developed. 

It  was  Emerson  who  said,  “Everyman’s 
task  is  his  life  pre.server.”  The  greater  part 
of  a  successful  man’s  years  are  usually  spenfi. 
in  finding  himself,  in  training  for  his  life  work, 
and  in  struggling  to  the  top.  The  progress  of 
the  w'orld  dejjends  upon  the  men  and  women 
who  could  never  be  satisfied  to  lie  in  a  bed 
of  roses.  Copyright  19.30. 

Tomorrozo — GAMBLERS  BY  NECESSITY 


A  daily  column  of  live,  up  -  to  -  the  -  minute 
editorials  on  human  interest  topics 

Wire  or  write: 

ARTHUR  V.  SWENSON 

1220  Foshay  Tower  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Facts  Which  Tell  the  Empire  State’s 
Most  Convincing  Story 

The  average  industrial  worker  in  New  York  State  now  earns 
approximately  210  per  cent  more  money  in  a  year  than  was  paid  his 
father  a  generation  ago. 

TliQ  pay  envelope  of  the  average  manufacturing  worker  will  con¬ 
tain  this  year  approxunately  $1,440,  compared  with  $460  in  1898.  These 
averages  cover  all  lines  of  industry  and  all  grades  of  workers,  skilled 
and  unskilled.  The  difference  between  the  two  amounts  represents  the 
degree  by  which  the  state’s  manufacturers  have  boosted  tlie  earning 
power  of  tbeir  workers  in  tbe  last  30  years.  The  increase  also  explains 
why  the  standard  of  living  has  risen  in  the  state. 

Industrial  workers  in  New  York  are  turning  out  many  times  more 
work  than  was  possible  a  generation  ago.  This  is  partly  due  to 
improved  manufacturing  processes  and  partly  to  greater  individual 
efficiency  among  the  workers. 

The  World  War  brought  a  general  wage  increase.  In  1908  tbe 
average  earning  power  per  worker  was  about  $550  per  year.  During  the 
next  five  years  a  gradual  increase  occurred,  but  wages  took  the  biggest 
jump  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade  ending  in  1918.  In  that  year  the 
average  amount  earned  per  worker  is  shown  to  be  $1,190,  or  more  than 
twice  the  average  reported  for  1908. 

Approximately  1,100,000  industrial  workers  are  engaged  in  New 
York’s  industries  who  earn  a  payroll  of  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
annually.  National  advertisers  will  find  it  to  their  profit  to  reach  this 
army  of  industrial  workers  through  the  daily  newspapers  listed  below. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

Circu- 

2,509 

10  000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

•Albany  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

44.948 

.13 

.13 

•Kingston  Daily  Freeman . 

...(E) 

8,395 

.05 

.05 

•Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

31.774 

.12 

.12 

•Long  Island  City  Daily  Star . 

....(E) 

30,202 

.15 

.09 

•Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

...(S) 

50,808 

.17 

.17 

•Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News.... 

....(E) 

16,125 

.09 

.09 

•Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . . . 

...(E) 

8,192 

.05 

.05 

•The  Sun  New  York . 

....(E) 

302,367 

.70 

.65 

Auburn  Citizen- Advertiser  Journal. 

...(E) 

10.211 

.065 

.055 

•New  York  Times . 

...(M) 

428,005 

.90 

.882 

•Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

...(E) 

85,222 

.25 

.25 

•New  York  Times . 

....(S) 

706,927 

1.20 

1,176 

•Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

...(S) 

96.871 

.25 

.25 

•New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

...(M) 

312,528 

.75 

.735 

•Buffalo  Courier  Express . 

...(M) 

130,099 

.25 

.25 

•New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

....(S) 

419,488 

.80 

.784 

•Buffalo  Courier  Express  . 

...(S) 

188.823 

.30 

.30 

•New  York  World . 

...(M) 

332,295 

.595 

.50 

•Buffalo  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

167.699 

.30 

.30 

•New  York  World . 

....(S) 

527,290 

.72 

.69 

•Buffalo  Evening  Times . 

...(E) 

112.227 

.24 

.24 

•New  York  Evening  World . . 

....(E) 

292,567 

.595 

.58 

•Buffalo  Sunday  Times . 

....(S) 

207,735 

.24 

.24 

•Niagara  Falla  Gazette . . 

....(E) 

23,957 

.08 

.08 

•Corning  Evening  Leader . 

,...(E) 

9,415 

.05 

.05 

•Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise 

....(E) 

14.470 

.06 

.06 

•Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser.... 

(EAM) 

34.273 

.11 

.11 

t Rochester  Times- Union  . 

....(E) 

78.078 

.23 

.22 

•Geneva  Daily  Times . 

....(E) 

5.972 

.04 

.04 

•Troy  Record  . 

(MAE) 

24,505 

.07 

.07 

*Glovcrsville  Morning  Herald  ft 

•Utica  Observer  Dispatch . 

....(E) 

36,255 

.09 

.09 

Johnstown  Leader  Republican.. 

(EAM) 

13,276 

.06 

.06 

•Ithaca  Journal-News  . . 

....(E) 

7,990 

.05 

.05 

•A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement, 

Oct.  1, 

1929. 

•Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

...(M) 

12.58C 

.04 

.035 

tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1929. 
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JOHN  T.  BOURKE 


Veteran  Cleveland  Ni 

Writer  Die*  at  71 

John  T.  Bourke,  veteran  . 
writer  for  the  Cleveland  Leader  and 
subsequently  for  the  News  and  dean  of 
the  Ohio  newspaper  men  covering  the 
state  legislative  sessions,  died  suddenly 
of  heart  disease  at  his  home  in  Lake- 
wood,  Feb.  7.  Bourke  was  71. 

While  he  had  been  in  poor  health  since 
a  breakdown  in  1924,  he  continued  his 


Political  EDWIN  MOODY,  71, 

^veteran  Chicago  newspaper  man, 
political  died  Feb.  3,  in  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  Mr. 

Moody  was  commercial  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  when  Melville 
Stone  was  managing  editor.  Fojlowing 
memorial  services  at  Santa  Monica,  his 
body  was  placed  in  a  vault  there  until 
spring,  when  it  will  be  removed  to 
Princeton,  Ill.,  for  burial.  Mr.  Moody 

_ _  retired  from  active  newspaper  work 

active  newspaper  work  until  a  few  days  about  12  years  ago. 

James  Linn  Rodgers,  68,  former 
work  in  managing  editor  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 

Dispatch,  died  this  week  at  his  home 
in  Columbus.  He  had  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  Gov.  Asa  S.  Bushnell  of  Ohio 
“old  and  on  the  staff  of  William  McKinley 
when  he  was  governor  of  Ohio.  Under 
the  Roosevelt  administration  he  served 
:isi  consul  at  Shanghai,  Havana  and 
-Montreal.  He  also  had  an  active  part 
in  the  Mexican  negotiations  during  the 
Wilson  administraticMi. 

Charles  Nellis  Gaffney  77,  for 
many  years  publisher  of  the  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  city  directory,  died  recently.  Mr. 
(iafftr  also  was  a  former  solicitor  for 
the  old  Utica  Observer. 

O.  C.  Waltsimit,  55,  editor  and 
ow'iier  of  the  Alhambra  (Cal.)  Review, 
died  Jan.  23  from  a  self-inflicted  revol¬ 
ver  wound.  Poor  health  and  financial 
worry  wx-re  given  as  the  causes  of  his 
act. 

Isaac  Gray,  66,  former  mayor  of 
Mloomville,  O.,  and  founder  and  former 
publisher  of  the  Bloomville  Weekly  In¬ 
dependent,  died  last  week.  He  retired 
in  1913.  eight  years  after  merger  of  the 
Indiiendent  with  the  Bloomville  Gazette, 
Samuel  J.  Weaver,  58,  for  more  than 
17  years  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
I’ine  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Register  until 
tailing  health  forced  him  to  dispose  of 
liis  interests  in  1924,  recently  di^  after 
a  long  illness. 

.Ambrose  B.  Robinson,  80,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Clarhida 
(la.)  Page  County  Democrat,  died  Feb. 
2.  A  native  of  Hancock,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Roliinson  came  to  Clarinda  in  1868  and 
the  next  year  launched  the  Democrat 
which  he  continued  until  1924. 

Lfjioy  M.  Thomp.son,  52,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Imperial  (Cal.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  died  at  the  government  hospital 
in  Prescott,  .Ariz.,  recently.  He  was 
Ixtrn  in  Circleville,  O. 

Willard  Bert  Flint,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  Re¬ 
publican,  died  recently.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  stepfather,  the  late 
.Allen  B.  Lemmon,  in  publishing  the 
paper  liefore  leaving  for  San  Francisco 
more  than  12  years  ago. 

Miss  Hilen  K.  Fwiarty,  formerly 
on  the  .^ipokanc  Spokesman-Review  staff, 
died  in  Seattle  recently.  She  had  been 
engaged  in  trade  journal  work  recently. 

Mrs.  M  ah  ala  Oller  Hasson,  89, 
widow  of  Benjamin  F.  Hasson,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Washington  (Pa.) 
Obsen'cr,  then  known  as  the  Weekly 
.Idvance,  died  at  her  home  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Feb.  6. 

Louis  Gardy,  40,  for  several  years 
dramatic  critic  of  the  old  New  York 
Call,  and  more  recently  engaged  in 
theatrical  publicity,  died  at  his  home  in 
Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.,  last  week. 

Lyman  B.  Messenger,  for  more  than 
15  years  proofreader  on  the  Boston 
Traveler,  died  at  his  home  in  Providence, 
R.  L,  recently,  after  an  illness  of  two 
m<  mths. 


lews 


The  Toledo  Blade 

Toledo.  Ohio 


before  his  death. 

Bourke  entered  newspaper 
18M  as  a  reporter  for  the  Denver 
T ribune  and  went  to  Cleveland  two  years 
later,  joining  the  staff  of  the  old  morn¬ 
ing  Leader.  He  was  one  of  the 
line”  newsiiaper  men  and  never  learned 
to  use  a  typewriter,  always  turning  out 
his  copy  with  a  pencil  or  pen. 

When  he  died  he  was  president  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Ohio  State  Legislative  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association  and  was  its  ac¬ 
tive  president  from  1915  to  192*1,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Col.  James  W.  Faulk¬ 
ner,  of  the  CincifuuUi  Etufuircr,  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  association.  In  the  press 
headquarters  at  the  Columbus  state  capi- 
tol.  Bourke's  hat  and  coat  were  hung 
on  a  special  hook  marked  “Dean.” 
Bom  in  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  he  received 
a  degree  from  Lehigh  University. 

During  his  work  in  Cleveland  he  was 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Leader,  tak¬ 
ing  the  job  of  city  editor  in  1902.  Later 
his  interest  turned  to  politics  ami  he 
was  made  city  hall  reporter  and  politi¬ 
cal  writer. 

In  1906  he  was  sent  to  Columbus  to 
cover  the  legislative  session  and  from 
that  time  until  1929  he  covered  the  ses¬ 
sions  regularly.  Last  year  the  News 
sent  him  to  Florida  and  it  was  the  first 
session  he  had  missed  in  20  years. 

The  corresiKindents’  asscKriatinu 
adopted  resolutions  placing  B<»urkc 
upon  the  “roll  of  our  honored  dead.” 
The  active  pall  Itearers  at  the  funeral 
services  in  Cleveland,  h'eb.  10,  were : 
Dan  R.  Hanna,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Clezyland  News;  Mark  .A.  Hanna,  vice 
president ;  George  F.  Moran,  chairman 
of  the  company’s  lioard ;  Maurice 
Maschke,  national  Republican  commit¬ 
teeman  for  Ohio  and  cliairman  of  the 
county  Republican  committee ;  C.  H. 
Collings,  C.  W.  Hr)pkinson,  Charles  W. 
Elliott,  C.  L.  V.  Ev^ns,  and  E.  G. 


Cuts  Time  and  Cost 
in  Subux'lYan 
Circulation  Work. 


Bundle  delivery  on  suburban 
routes  can  be  handled  faster,  bet' 
ter,  and  cheaper  with  Harley 'Davidson 
Package  Trucks.  That  has  been  the 
experience  of  scores  of  dailies  who 
have  substituted  motorcycle  equip' 
ment  for  heavier  vehicles  in  this  work. 

The  Package  Truck  —  especially  our 
Newspaper  Special — is  ideal  in  carry  ' 
ing  capacity  and  greatly  facilitates  the 
handling  of  bundles  in  both  loading 
and  delivery.  The  cost  per  mile  is  4^  to 
1(^  lower  than  that  of  any  car  or  truck. 
The  Package  Truck  is  much  easier  to 
park,  and  its  distinctive  appearance 
gives  it  great  advertising  value. 

Many  dailies  also  use  Harley 'Davidson 
Package  Trucks  for  general  dispatch' 
ing  and  advertising  department  work. 

Let  your  local  Harley 'Davidson  dealer 
demonstrate,  without  placing  you  un' 
der  any  obligation.  Phone  him  today. 


YOUNG  CARTOONIST  DIES 


Sals  Bostwick,  27,  of  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  Succumb*  After  Operation 

Sals  Bostwick.  cartfXMiist  for  the 
Chicago  Evening  American,  who  was 
known  to  many  thousands  for  his 
cartoons  “Room  and  Board"  and  “Maple 
Maulers,”  died  Feb.  6,  following  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  He  was  only 
27  years  old. 

Several  weeks  ago  Bostwick  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  his  doctors  to  'undergo  an 
operation,  but  he  continued  to  work 
while  his  condition  became  more  serious. 
When  he  finally  agreed  to  go  to  the 
hospital,  he  delayed  in  order  to  draw 
enough  cartoijns  in  advance  until  he 
could  sit  up  in  bed  with  his  drawing 
board  again. 

He  was  operated  on  F*'iday.  Jan.  31, 
and  suffered  a  relapse  the  day  before  his 
death.  His  parents  and  two  newspaper 
friends  were  at  his  bedside  when  the 
end  came. 

Bostwick  came  to  Chicago  from  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  as  Salisbury  Bostwick. 
He  created  “Oiarlie  Cub”  and  “Main 
Street  Jed,”  “The  Maple  Maulers,”  and 
many  other  comics.  In  December,  1925, 
he  join^  the  American,  coming  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  his  cartoons  were  syndicated. 

COL.  HARRY  MEIER 

Colonel  Harry  Meier,  managing  editor 
of  the  Kentucky  edition  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  died  Feb.  11  of  spinal  men¬ 
ingitis  in  the  Deaconess  Hospital.  He 
was  49  years  old.  About  35  years  ago 
Colonel  Meier  started  newspaper  work  as 
an  office  boy  at  the  Times-Star. 


HARLEY'DAVIDSON 

I  Capa  city  I  Packa^eTTriick, 


Mail  the  Coupon 

—  for  literature  showing  our  full  line 
of  hodie.s  —  including  the  Newsbaper 
Special — on  our  improved  19?0  cita.ssis. 


ARTHUR  TOMALIN 

-Arthur  Tomalin,  53,  retired  magazine 
and  newspaper  editor,  died  Feb.  8  at  his 
home  in  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  of  heart 
disease.  Starting  on  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
livening  News,  where  he  successively 
filled  nearly  every  position,  Mr.  Tomalin 
became  publicity  director  for  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  Later  he 
was  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Daily  Tribune; 
editor  of  Suburban  Life;  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Delineator,  and  editor  of  The 
Designer. 


harley-davidson  motor  CO. 

Dept.  E.  1*.,  Milwaukee,  \Vi>. 

Interested  in  the  I^ackaftc  Truck  for  the 
newspaper  business.  Send  literature. 
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SPACE  GOES 
WHERE  IT  IS  INVITED 


One  of  the  proved  values  of  newspaper  advertising  is  its  ability  to  sell 
merchandise  from  day  to  day. 


All  over  the  nation  newspaper  publishers  can  regale  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  with  instance  after  instance  proving  that  newspaper 
advertising  sells  the  goods.  Their  daily  and  Sunday  business  is  to  note 
that  advertising  pays — 


Many  of  these  publishers  know  that  their  advertising  in  Editor 
Publisher  is  an  invitation  to  national  advertisers  and  you  will  find 
these  publishers  playing  host  day  after  day  to  scores  and  scores  of 
national  space  users  BECAUSE  THESE  NEWSPAPER  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  INVITED  the  business  to  come  to  their  columns  in  their 
T  erritories. 


Advertising  space  goes  where  it  is  invited  to  go — especially  in  these 
hard-fighting  days — 

More  than  300  newspaper  publishers  issued  their  ''invitations''  through 
their  own  Editor  Publisher  last  year  and  new  ones  are  coming 
along  each  week  offering  their  "invitations." 


Editor  Publisher  talks  about  newspaper  advertising  and  its 
universal  uses  each  week  to  almost  everyone  who  is  someone 
important*  as  a  user  of  newspaper  space  —  because  Editor 
Publisher,  is  the  authority  on  newspaper  advertising. 


*  Read  each  week  by  those  who  place  and  pay 
for  over  95%  of  all  national  newspaper  space. 
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URGES  PRESS  TO  STUDY 
RURAL  DELIVERY 


Weeklies  as  Well  as  Small  Dailies 
Would  Serve  Subscribers  Better, 
Writer  Says  —  Suggests  N.E.A. 
Attack  Problem 


By  Rensselaer  Sill 

Splendid  are  D.  W.  Grandon’s  sound 
and  practical  suggestions  printed  some 
time  ago  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  bringing  about  an  afternoon  rural 
delivery  in  the  smaller  cities.  However, 
when  the  post  office  department  consid¬ 
ers  changing  its  methods  of  delivering 
mail  on  the  rural  routes,  12,000  cewntry 
weekly  newspapers  should  be  considered 
as  well  as  the  small  town  dailies. 

Weekly  editors  are  familiar  with  the 
unfortunate  conditions  on  some  of  their 
rural  routes  and  are  keenly  interested  in 
any  plan  tending  to  improve  the  rural 
postal  service.  I  know  one  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  wdio  is  compelled  to  send  more  than 
a  hundred  papers  into  a  city  10  or  12 
miles  distant.  From  there  they  are  de¬ 
livered  by  way  of  a  city  rural  route  to 
his  subscribers  who  in  many  cases  live 
scarcely  a  few  miles  from  his  shop.  In 
another  case  the  post  office  department 
carries  hundreds  of  weeklies  into  a  town 
five  miles  away  from  the  home  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  are  printed  and 
then  sends  them  back  over  a  rural  route 
to  within  a  half  mile  of  the  home  town. 
Examples  of  country  towns  where  such 
conditions  prevail  could  possibly  be 
duplicated  in  hundreds  of  counties. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  such  a  situation  means  that  a  part  of 
his  papers  are  delivered  a  day  late  and 
that  oftentimes  subscribers  a  mile  from 
town  actually  get  their  papers  a  day  later 
than  those  who  may  be  living  8  or  10 
miles  out.  Also  the  extra  handling  in  a 
crowded  metropolitan  post  office  and  the 
extra  haul  over  country  roads,  amount¬ 
ing  in  some  instances  to  many  times  the 
necessary  distance,  does  not  always  re¬ 
sult  in  the  weekly  being  delivered  in  the 
best  possible  condition. 

Obviously  routes  from  country  towns 
should  not  extend  indefinitely  out  into 
the  surrounding  territory.  But  where  a 
nearby  neighborhood  is  within  the  com¬ 
munity  trading  area,  is  loyal  to  the  town 
or  village  institutions,  and  functions  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  community,  it  is 
desirable  for  the  good  of  the  community 
that  the  rural  routes  be  planned  to  serve 
the  entire  trade  area  efficiently. 

This  is  the  situation  describe  by  W. 
A.  Sumner,  who  as  a  professor  of  agri¬ 
cultural  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  made  a  number  of  inten¬ 
sive  investigations  of  country  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  problems.  He  feels  that  neither 
the  interests  of  the  community  nor  the 
weekly  are  efficiently  served  by  the  post 
office  when  it  takes  two  days  for  deliv¬ 
eries  that  travel  a  few  miles  and  only 
one  day  for  deliveries  that  travel  a 
longer  distance. 

One  way  of  helping  to  remedy  this 
situation,  according  to  Sumner,  is  for 
either  the  post  office  department  or  the 
National  Editorial  Association  and  the 
various  daily  leagues  to  study  the  rela¬ 
tionship  existing  between  rural  delivery 
routes  and  the  circulation  of  country 
weeklies  and  dailies.  The  findings  of 
such  an  investigation  might  help  in  serv¬ 
ing  all  of  the  related  interests. 

Mr.  Grandon’s  suggestion  for  an  after¬ 
noon  rural  delivery  for  the  home  town 
will  bring  daily  papers  to  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  rural  subscribers  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  the  p^r  is  printed,  Sumner 
believes,  but  other  rural  subscribers  in 
nearby  communities  will  still  receive 
their  pai^rs  a  day  late.  The  suggestion, 
fine  as  it  is,  will  not  help  the  country 
editor  and  will  result  in  many  rural 
readers  receiving  their  papers  a  day  later 
than  other  subscribers  the  same  distance 
from  town. 

However,  with  the  aid  of  facts  uncov¬ 
ered  through  an  investi^tion  of  just  how 
rural  routes  are  affecting  rural  circula¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  all  unlikely  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  the  daily  editor,  the  country 
town,  ffie  rural  editor,  and  the  local  busi¬ 
ness  man  can  all  be  satisfied. 


POLICE,  FIRE  HEROES  HONORED 

Members  of  the  Chicago  police  and 
fire  departments  who  in  the  last  ten 
years  have  won  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
monthly  prize  for  heroism  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  duty  were  guests  of  honor 
recently  at  the  Tribune’s  second  annual 
banquet  for  them.  There  were  142 
of  the  honor  guests. 


PUBLIC  EXPECTS  TOO 
MUCH,  SAYS  EDITOR 


“No  News  if  You  Killed  Your  Wife,’’ 
Conrath  Tells  Kiwanis  Club; 
“But  There  Is  News  if  You 
Gave  Her  a  Black  Eye 


Hoosier 


families 


are 


Worth  ^9,000,000,000 


“If  you  killed  your  wife  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  house  this  morning,  there  isn’t 
any  news  in  that.  But  if  you  gave  her 
a  black  eye  instead  of  a  kiss,  there  would 
be  news  in  that.’’ 

This  paraphrase  of  Charles  Dana’s 
famous  journalistic  epigram  was  offered 
by  Elmer  Conrath,  veteran  publisher  of 
the  Cuba  (N.Y.)  Patriot,  in  an  address 
before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Olean  re¬ 
cently.  His  topic  was  “Don’t  Shoot  the 
Editor.’’ 

“People  expect  too  much  of  this  edi¬ 
tor,”  declared  Mr.  Conrath.  “They  ex¬ 
pect  too  much  of  a  newspaper  •  they  com¬ 
plain  because  the  editor  publishes  some 
story  and  if  he  doesn’t  print  it,  they  com¬ 
plain  about  that ;  they  decry  just  criticism 
or  they  talk  because  the  editor  doesn’t 
get  after  this  or  that  condition  they 
think  exists  and  should  be  corrected. 

“The  trouble  is  that  when  an  editor 
makes  a  mistake  everyone  knows  about  it 
while  the  mistakes  made  by  others  are 
either  buried  or  few  people  ever  hear 
about  them. 

“If  is  the  unusual  things  that  make 
news,  not  the  commonplace  things  alone. 

“The  printing  of  sensational  things  will 
continue  as  long  as  editors  feel  they  must 
meet  a  public  demand  for  such  type  ot 
news.  When  people  can  be  made  to  get 
as  interested  in  something  that  is  not 
sensational,  then  editors  will  correct  this 
condition  as  quickly  as  possible.” 


RADIO  “SUPPLEMENTAL” 


Chicago  Speaker*  Clas*  It  as  Second¬ 
ary  Advertising  Medium 

Radio  as  an  advertising  medium  is  and 
always  must  be  considered  as  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  newspaper,  the  magazine 
and  direct  mail,  in  the  opinion  of  three 
speakers  who  discussed  the  subject  of 
“Radio  .Advertising”  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chicago  Advertising  Council. 

The  speakers  viewed  the  subject  from 
their  respective  viewpoints  as  a  user  of 
radio  advertising,  as  a  director  of  a  radio 
broadcasting  station,  and  as  a  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  account  executive.  They  were 
Frank  L.  Blanchard,  advertising  manager 
for  Henry  L.  Doherty  Company  and 
Cities  Service  Company  of  New  York; 
Miss  Judith  C.  Waller,  director  of 
WMAQ,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  sta¬ 
tion,  and  Melvin  Brorby,  secretary  of 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc. 


VIRGIL  NAHL  DIES 


San  Francisco  Cartoonist  Was  Co- 
Worker  With  Swinnerton  and  Others 

Virgil  Nahl,  for  more  than  32  years 
an  artist  on  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  died  Feb.  9  in  a  San  Francisco 
hospital  following  an  illness  of  10  days. 
He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  a  year, 
but  in  spite  of  his  suffering  insisted  on 
working.  He  declared  that  he  “wanted 
to  die  in  the  harness.” 

Nahl,  who  was  one  of  the  best  known 
newspaper  artists  in  the  West,  was  born 
in  San  Francisco  in  1876.  Mr.  Nahl 
was  a  co-worker  for  many  years  with 
the  cartoonists  Swinnerton,  Fisher  and 
others. 


DAILY  APPOINTS  INLAND 

Inland  Newspaj^r  Representatives,  Inc., 
have  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
Brasil  (Ind.)  Daily  Times. 


There  are  nearly  700,000  families  in  the 
Hoosier  state.  The  total  wealth  of  the  state  is 
approximately  $9,000,000,000.  The  per  fam¬ 
ily  ranks  unusually  high,  which  of  course,  is 
indicative  of  the  great  prosperity  that  exists 
in  the  Hoosier  state. 

Statistics  further  show  that  nearly  every  one 
of  these  families  owns  one  or  more  cars.  G^m- 
pared  with  other  states,  Indiana  ranks  among 
the  highest  in  car  ownership. 

Because  of  its  great  wealth,  Indiana  has 
always  been  one  of  the  profitable  markets  for 
the  national  advertiser.  It  is  a  market  where 
adverse  selling  seasons  due  to  fluctuations  in 
prosperity  are  practically  unknown,  because 
every  large  industrial  center  has  its  solid  group 
of  industrial  wage  earners  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  basic  commodities,  while  the  rural 
communities  are  honey-combed  with  progres¬ 
sive  farms  who  practise  the  art  of  scientific  and 
diversified  farming. 

Wherever  there  is  wealth  there  is  buying 
power,  and  Indiana  has  both.  You  can  reach 
one  of  the  greatest  consuming  markets  in  the 
country  thru  the  daily  newspapers  listed  below. 


'Columbus  Republican . 

. (E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

5,035 

Rate  for 
5,009 
lines 

.03 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (M) 

44,916 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (S) 

32,399 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel.... 

. (E) 

48,374 

.12 

•Indianapolis  News . 

. (E) 

134,157 

.27 

•Indianapolis  Star . 

. :(M) 

111,989 

J20 

•Indianapolis  Star . 

. (S) 

148,743 

.27 

•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. 

i  lb,048  \ 

1  (M)  8,605  3 

23,653 

.07 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

. (E) 

6,896 

.04 

•Marion  Leader  Tribune . 

...(M&S) 

9,670 

.04 

tMuncie  Star . 

. (M) 

23,724 

.08 

tMuncie  Star . 

. (S) 

15,539 

.08 

tShelbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,187 

.025 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (E) 

28,698 

.08 

tSonth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

27,371 

.08 

•South  Bend  Tribune. . .  (S)  28,449. . .  (E) 

29,851 

.08 

tTerre  Haute  Tribune... (S)  25, 052... (E) 

23,472 

.06 

•Terre  Hante  Star-Post . 

...(M&E) 

46,025 

.12 

•Terre  Hante  Star . 

. (S) 

25,597 

.07 

*  A.  B.  C  Publishers*  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
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macaroni  firms  plan 
four  YEAR  DRIVE 


Millii  Company  Handling  Coopera¬ 
tive  Campaign — $1,000,000  to  be 
Spent — $500,000  Already 

Pledged 


Opena  Agency  In  Buffalo 

Albert  H.  Longbotham,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
Express,  and  more  recently  on  the  staff 
of  the  Advertising  Industries,  Inc.,  and 
the  Landsheft  Advertising  agency,  Buf¬ 
falo,  has  opened  a  general  advertising 
agency  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Syndicate,  in  Buffalo, 
with  offices  in  the  Ellicott  Square. 


\rraiigemcnts  for  a  four-year  na¬ 
tional  cooperative  advertising  campaign 
on  macaroni  products,  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  National  Manufacture^ 
Association,  have  been  completed  by  the 
\ssociation  and  the  Millis  Advertising 
Company  of  Indianapolis.  More  than 
$500  000  of  the  advertising  fund  already 
has  been  underwritten,  according  to  the 
agency,  including  $100,000  underwritten 
by  the’  flour  milling  interests  of  Minne- 
aoolis.  The  total  fund  is  e.\pected  to  be 
more  than  $1,000,000. 

It  is  planned  that  the  advertising  will 
start  late  this  spring.  Media  to  be  used 
have  not  been  selected. 

survey  of  the  industry  and  of  its 
sales  outlets  and  consumers,  made  by 
the  Minis  Company,  showed  that  mac¬ 
aroni  products  are  served  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  home  on  an  average  of  only  once  a 
month,  and  that  the  average  housewife 
knows  only  two  ways  of  preiiaring  mac¬ 
aroni  for  the  table.  The  Association 
and  the  agency  figure  that  attractive 
advertising  of  the  food  value  of  mac¬ 
aroni  and  distribution  of  recipes  on 
different  ways  of  preparation,  will  step 
up  the  average  of  serving  to  twice  a 
month,  which  will  double  the  industry’s 


Perry  Joins  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co. 

Ralph  W.  Perry,  for  the  past  six  years 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Miami  Even¬ 
ing  News,  has  joined  the  business  survey 
department  of  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York.  Mr.  Perry  served 
previously  on  the  fVorc ester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  as  a  writer  on  political  and 
business  subjects. 


Prehn  Joins  Utica  Agency 

Martin  Prehn,  formerly  of  New 
York,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Moser  and 
Cotins,  advertising  agency  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Prehn  formerly  was  with 
Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  and  Blackman- 
Ross  Company  of  New  York  and  the 
McLain-Simpers  organization  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


New  Procter  &  Collier  Clients 

The  General  Iron  Works,  Cincinnati, 
manufacturers  of  Hot-Kold  gas  fire 
heating  units,  and  the  Frank  F.  Taylor 
Company,  Norwood,  O.,  makers  of  Tay¬ 
lor  Tot,  a  baby  walker,  have  appointed 
Procter  &  Collier,  Cincinnati,  to  direct 
their  advertising  accounts. 


volume. 

The  announcement  of  the  campaign 
was  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Millis  company  at 
Indianapolis  Feb.  5.  Officers  and  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  company  were  selected  as 
follows:  President,  Fred  Millis;  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president,  C.  J.  Pettinger; 
vice-president  and  secretary,  R.  E.  Hall ; 
vice-presidents,  Norman  Heffron,  R.  W. 
Sparks,  and  George  O.  Brown;  treas¬ 
urer,  j.  R.  Mills;  assistant  secretary 
and  treasurer,  L.  J.  Wilson. 

The  directors  are  Hall,  Pettinger,  J. 
R.  Millis,  Jackiel  W.  Joseph  and  Fred 
Millis. 


LINKED  WITH  COAST  AGENCY 


William  H.  Rankin  Company  Joins 
With  Emil  Britacher  and  Staff 


New  Chicago  Agency 

M.  A.  Bettman,  for  17  years  a  contact 
man  with  Guenther,  Bradford  &  Co., 
Chicago,  and  one-time  vice-president  of 
Brinckeroff,  Inc.,  has  organized  his  own 
advertising  agency  in  Chicago,  with 
offices  at  20.1  North  Wabash  avenue.  The 
company  will  be  known  as  the  Bettman 
Advertising  Agency. 


Ludford  Now  Space  Buyer 

William  A.  Ludford  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  media  and  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  Kelly,  Spline  &  Watkins,  Inc., 
New  York  City  and  Cincinnati.  Lud¬ 
ford  was  formerly  with  the  J.  IT.  New’- 
mark  .Agency,  and  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  assistant  space  buyer  of 
the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company. 


\yilliam  H.  Rankin,  president  of  the 
William  H.  Rankin  agency,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  federation  of  the  Wm.  H. 
Rankin  Company,  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  with  the  Pacific  Coast  agency  of 
Emil  Brisacher  and  Staff,  Crocker 
Building,  San  Francisco,  and  Petroleum 
Building,  Los  Angeles. 

.At  the  same  time  he  announced  that 
George  p.  Smith,  of  the  New  York  staff 
and  William  S.  Nordburg  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Rankin  staff,  had  been  elected  vice- 
residents  of  the  coast  agency,  and  M. 

pcobs  of  San  Francisco  and  R.  J. 
I«vis  of  Los  Angeles,  both  members  of 
fhe  Emjl  Brisacher  Company,  were 
dected  vice-presidents  of  the  William  H. 
Kankm  Company. 

Herman  A.  Groth,  executive  vice- 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
'Ilham  H.  Rankin  agency,  was  in  New 
rorlc  recently,  attending  the  conferences 
le^ng  up^  to  the  merger. 

The  Brisacher  agency  has  been  in 
tjMiness  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  more 
tki"  Ir*  7*hts.  Among  its  accounts  are 
p .  Camp  Sea  Food  Company, 
ibeo  Products,  Merchant  Calculating 
•Machine  Company  and  Catalin  Hats. 


Art  Director  Named 

vj'l* ,  ^*?**-  Dallas  Reach  Agenci 
■  ark,  has  appointed  Homer  Har 
Mr.  Harding 

w^erly  art  director  of  L.  Bambe 


Joins  Cleveland  Agency 

J.  Paul  Burlingame,  for  the  past  two 
years  executive  manager  of  .Alumni  .Asso¬ 
ciation  and  director  of  personnel.  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science.  Cleveland,  re¬ 
cently  joined  Humphrey-Meredith,  Inc., 
as  an  account  executive.  He  will  handle 
industrial  accounts  principally. 


Rogers  Opens  Own  Office 

John  L.  Rogers  has  opened  an  adver¬ 
tising  service  office  at  No.  1  Park  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
formerly  with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
Robinson.  Lightfoot  &  Co,,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Charles  C.  Green  agency. 


Sisson  With  O’Keefe 

.Arthur  Sisson,  recently  with  the 
O’Malley  Advertising  &  Selling  Company 
of  Boston,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
P.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertising  .Agency,  Inc., 
Boston. 


Machinery  Firm  Appoints 

The  New  England  Road  Machinery 
Company  of  Boston  has  appointed  Nel¬ 
son,  Duncan  &  Harlow,  Boston,  to  handle 
its  account. 


Handling  Aluminum  Account 

Jordan  Advertising  Abroad,  Inc.,  New 
A'ork,  has  been  retained  to  handle  the 
overseas  advertising  of  .Aluminum  (IV) 
Limited. 


Handling  La  Touraine  Copy 

Ouimbv  Comivany,  Boston, 
PoinfrH  ^  Touraine  coffee,  have  ap- 
^  Wolcott 

olcomb  to  handle  their  account. 


Preparing  Cleanser  Copy 

.Annette’s  Perfect  Cleanser  Company, 
Boston,  has  appointed  the  Boston  office 
of  Richardson.  .Alley  &  Richards,  New 
York,  to  handle  its  advertising  account. 


Opens  Chicago  Office 

The  Western  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Racine,  Wis.,  has  established  an  office  in 
Chicago,  with  1.  H.  Marshall,  executive 
vice-president,  in  charge.  Otto  Osten, 
lormerly  vice-president  of  the  Thomas 
M.  Bowers  Agency,  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Western 
company. 


Checking  Bureau  Organized 

The  .Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc., 
538  South  Clark  street,  Chicago,  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  state  laws  of 
Illinois  to  conduct  a  general  service 
agency  for  publishers  and  newspapers. 
The  incorporators  are  Walter  B.  Kat- 
zenberger  and  Helen  Rigby  Katzenber- 
ger. 


New  Agency  In  Iowa 

Paul  C.  Rattenne,  for  many  years  as¬ 
sociated  with  motor  truck  sales  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  Frances  E. 
Thomson,  former  newspaper  man  and 
publicity  agent,  have  organized  the  Sioux 
City  Advertising  Agency  with  offices  in 
the  Iowa  building.  Rattenne  will  be  in 
charge  of  sales  and  promotion. 


Alford  Join*  Central  Service 

W.  R.  Alford,  Jr.,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Alice  Foote  MacDougall 
C'offee  Shops,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Central  Advertising  Service.  Inc.,  in 
charge  of  sales  and  service.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn,  Inc. 

Joins  Agency  Staff 

.Allen  B.  Spencer  recently  resigned 
from  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado  to 
become  a  member  of  the  McCann  Adver¬ 
tising  Company’s  Denver  staff. 


Kollock  Offices  Moved 

The  E.  D.  Kollock  Advertising  Agency 
has  moved  from  201  Devonshire  street  to 
the  new  United  Shoe  Machinery  building, 
Boston. 

Join*  Cincinnati  Agency 

Sanford  Schraffenberger  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Procter  &  Collier,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  He  will  work  with  the  direct 
mail  and  printing  divisions  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 


N.  Y.  Agency  Changes  Name 

Small,  Lowell,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  changed  its  name  to 
Small,  Lowell  &  Seiffer,  Inc.  There 
will  be  no  change  in  the  organization, 
it  was  announced. 


Lyon  Adds  An  Account 

The  Lyon  Advertising  Agency  of  New 
Atork  City  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  account  of  the  Browning  Drake  Cor¬ 
poration,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Leather  Account  To  Bott 

Bosca-Nelson- Pryor  Company,  Webb 
City,  Mo.,  manufacturer  of  art  leather 
goods,  has  ajipointed  the  Bott  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Little  Rock,  .Ark.,  to  place 
its  advertising. 

HEADS  CIRCULATION  STAFF 

Colin  C.  Crawford,  formerly  promo¬ 
tion  executive  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
.S'hk,  has  been  appointed  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Star, 
succeeding  H.  E.  Coles.  Mr.  Crawford 
has  reorganized  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Star  and  announced  the 
raising  of  circulation  rates  from  75  cents 
per  month  to  25  cents  per  week.  R.  J. 
Hastings,  formerly  of  Toronto,  has 
been  named  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  J.  B.  Norman,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Westminster  branch 
of  the  Star,  has  been  appointed  city 
circulation  manager  in  V’ancouver. 


BURKE  RETURNS 

E.  M.  Burke  of  Burke,  Kuipers,  Ma¬ 
honey  &  Payne,  special  represent'  dves, 
recently  returned  to  New  York  from  a 
trip  to  the  Coast  where  he  visited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  publishers. 


NEW  PICTURE  RACKET 
BEING  WORKED 


Photographers  Representing  Them¬ 
selves  as  Connected  With  Repu¬ 
table  Agencies,  Flatter  Busi¬ 
ness  Men  Into  Posing 


The  racket  of  writing  interviews  of 
semi-public  and  little  known  persons, 
printing  them  in  some  obscure  publica¬ 
tion,  and  later  unloading  the  publication 
in  quantities  to  the  persons  interviewed 
has  developed  a  parallel  in  the  picture 
business. 

According  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
informant,  the  minute  any  person  enters 
the  news  columns  of  a  newspaper,  he  is 
besieged  by  photographers,  representing 
themselves  as  connected  with  press  asso¬ 
ciations  and  trade  journals,  who  flatter 
him  into  posing  for  a  picture,  and  then 
exert  some  unusual  salesmanship  in  sell¬ 
ing  him  pictures  at  fancy  prices. 

The  racket  has  been  in  operation  for 
approximately  two  years,  and  steadily 
growing  during  that  time.  It  has  grown 
out  of  a  legitimate  demand  by  trade 
periodicals  for  pictures  of  men  who  are 
prominent  in  the  industries  they  are 
serving. 

At  the  outset  an  honest  effort  was 
made  by  men  who  were  then  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  field  to  meet  a  legitimate  and  wide¬ 
spread  need  of  trade  periodicals,  and  do 
so  in  a  straightforward  manner. 

Two  years  ago,  however,  a  new  part¬ 
nership  was  formed  to  collect  pictures 
of  men  for  publications  of  all  kinds. 
Coming  into  the  partnership  were  some 
who  started  out  forthwith  to  exploit  the 
legitimate  needs  of  trade  papers  and 
carry  on  a  “shake-down”  enterprise  of 
nation-wide  proportions. 

In  obtaining  pictures  of  men  in  all 
lines  of  business  endeavor,  the  idea  has 
been  to  utilize  the  name  of  trade  pub¬ 
lications  as  an  entering  wedge  for  mak¬ 
ing  sales  to  the  man  himself. 


AD  TIPS 


Advertisers'  Service,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wle. 
In  HendliiK  eoiiy  to  ii  few  iiewepapera  in  aeat- 
tere<l  territory  on  tlie  Mllwaukee-Voii  Drue 
Company,  Milwaukee. 

Addison  Lewis  &  Associates,  Korehay  Tower, 
Mitineai>oiie,  Minn.  Are  aendinz  ordera  to  a 
few  newapapera  In  aoattered  territory  on  tlie 
Investors'  Syndicate,  Minneapolis. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  A  Osborn,  332  Soutli 
Mirliiftan  avenue,  Clilcago.  Is  sending  copy  to 
a  list  of  newspapers  on  the  Cracker  Jack  Com 
pany,  Chicago. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  A  Osborn,  a32  Soutli 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  start  news 
Iiaiier  copy  this  week  on  the  Staley  Sale  Corpo 
ration,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Bums-Hall  Company,  1.37  Second  street,  Mil 
waukee,  Wis.  Is  Issuing  contracts  to  news¬ 
papers  on  the  Plttshiirgh  Plate  Class  Company. 
(Patton  I’aint  Division,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin). 

Cox  Advertising  Agency,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Is 
sending  i-ontracts  to  a  few  southern  newspapers 
on  Dr.  W.  J.  McOary,  Inc. 

Crowell.  Crane,  Williams,  919  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Are  preparing  a  list  of  news 
Iiapers  on  the  Johnson  Motor  Company,  Wauke 
gan,  Illinois. 

Hays  KacFarland  Company,  .3,3:1  North  MIclil- 
gan  avenue,  Chii-ago,  Is  issuing  February  and 
March  scheiliiles  on  Majestic  Kadio,  Grigsby 
Grunow  Company,  Chii-ago.  The  list  will  be 
prepared  ver.v  sliortly  on  tubes. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Company,  228  North 
LaSalle  street.  Chicago.  Is  prcpaiing  a  list  of 
newspaiiers  on  the  ShealTer  I’en  Company,  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa. 

Mace  Advertising  Comiwny,  Lehmann  bul’dlng, 
Peoria,  III.  Is  now  placing  the  account  of  Altor- 
fer  Bros.  Company  (A.  B.  C.  Washer),  Peoria. 

Hatteson-Fogarty.Jordan  Company,  807  Nortli 
.Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  issuing  additional 
orders  to  a  list  of  newspapers  on  Fawcett 
Publications,  Robblnsdale,  Minnesota. 

Katteson-Fogsu-ty-Jordaa  Company.  307  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  issuing  additional 
orders  to  a  list  of  newspapers  on  the  W,  D. 
Boyce  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

Mitchell-Faust-Dicksoa-Wieland,  230  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Are  now  placing  the 
account  of  the  Larsen  Company,  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin.  Also  issuing  copy  to  newspapers  on 
the  Fort  Howard  Paper  Mills  Company,  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Xatteson-Fogarty-Jordan,  307  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Are  relssslng  orders  to 
a  list  of  newspaiiers  on  Premier  Malt  Company, 
Chicago  (Blue  Ribbon  Malt), 

Western  Advertising  Company,  Chicago.  Wilt 
place  account  for  the  Schoenbofen  C^pany, 
Chicago,  in  the  future. 

Williams  A  Cunayngham,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Are  sending  copy  on  the  Son 
Oil  Company,  Philadelphia,  to  newspapers  In 
scattered  territory. 
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OVH  VORtp 

or  LetTbRS  . 


^6'T’HIS  Ugly  Civilization,"  published 
by  Simon  and  Schuster  and  written 
by  Ralph  Borsodi,  at  first  sight  seems 
only  one  more  of  the  popular  attacks  on 
mass  production  and  mass  selling.  The 
actual  villain  of  the  lKK>k  is  the  factory 
use  of  machines;  Mr.  Borsodi  wants  to 
substitute  a  domestic  use  of  lalxir-sav- 
ing  machinery.  The  author  is  so  full  of 
his  subject  that  he  is  unable  to  put  on 
paper  the  strongest  part  of  his  story — his 
own  personal  experience  on  an  estate  in 
Suffern.  N.  Y.,  during  the  last  few  years 
in  .adapting  machinery  to  the  needs  of  the 
home  and  in  making  home  life  and  fam¬ 
ily  life  richer  and  fuller  in  cultural 
meaning.  Instead  of  writing  a  plain 
news  fact  story  of  this  remarkable  ex¬ 
perience,  Mr.  Borsodi  philosophizes 
about  the  factory  system  and  quotes  lib¬ 
erally  from  Nietzsche  and  from  James 
Thomson’s  "City  of  Dreadful  Night"  and 
has  a  chapter  each  on  John  Doe,  the 
average  or  herd-minded  man,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  the  quantity-minded,  and 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  the  quality-minded.  He 
says  that  the  factory,  far  from  helping 
women  by  relieving  them  of  household 
drudgery,  has  worked  great  harm  in  en¬ 
couraging  women  to  prefer  careers  atid 
in  lessening  the  significance  of  all  work 
in  the  home.  A  strange  admixture  of 
radicalism  and  reaction ! 

The  student  of  modern  advertising  will 
he  surprised  at  Mr.  Bor.sodi's  argument 
that  home  baking  has  lieeii  killed  off  by 
the  efforts  of  factories  and  advertisers. 
Don't  the  millers  and  the  yeast  makers 
continue  to  advertise  the  domestic  use  of 
their  products  even  though  the  trend  is 
all  toward  buying  from  the  bakery?  Ami 
is  not  baking  powder  still  advertised  lioth 
in  magazines  and  newspapers?  Are 
there  not  still  desire-provoking  pictures 
of  clxKolate  layer  cakes  and  ginger- 
hreails  in  advertisements  that  sell  ma¬ 
terials  for  some  baking?  .And  could 
any  serious  history  of  food  advertising 
be  written  without  chapters  on  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  labor-saving  equipment  in 
(  r'oorf  Housekeeping  or  the  Institute  pages 
of  the  Nnv  York  Herald  Tribune?  In¬ 
deed  it  has  been  one  of  the  standardized 
charges  against  the  electrical  industry 
that  it  sold  to  the  home,  machines  that 
were  not  adapted  to  small-scale  produc¬ 
tion  aTid  that  did  not  pay  for  their  keep. 
But  Mr.  Borsodi  acts  as  if  this  charge 
ha<l  never  been  made  and  as_  if  home 
canning  outfits  and  bread  mixers  and 
vacutmi  cleaners  and  floor -polishing  ma¬ 
chines  and  iceless  refrigerators  had  not 
been  advertised  to  the  tune  of  millions. 
— R.  \V 

*  *  * 

TWO  Ford  advertisements,  one  for 
automobiles,  the  other  for  airplanes. 


the  advertising  agencies ;  Philip  L. 
Thomson  of  the  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  representing  the  advertisers ;  L.  A. 
Weaver  of  Good  Housekeeping,  repre¬ 
senting  the  publishers;  aiul  Edward 
Streeter  of  Blake  Brothers  &  Co., 
representing  the  public.  While  a  perfect 
score  from  all  judges  was  36  points, 
some  of  the  advertisements  reproduced 
scored  only  8  or  9  points,  and  many 
"luinorable  mentions"  were  given  below 
that  score. 

*  *  « 

^  HE  ImkK  of  the  book  is  made  up 
entirely  of  the  winning  advertise¬ 
ments,  with  their  scores  and  the  agencies 
responsible  for  them.  The  only  text 
is  a  six-page  intriKluction. 

As  might  Ik-  expected,  the  collection 
is  full  of  interest  for  everyone  interested 
in  advertising,  many  f»f  the  siiecimens 
showing  unusually  attractive  art  work 
and  apiiealing  copy.  .Among  them  is 
one  for  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  headed  “Kill  my  cow  for  an 
Editor?”  which  took  a  second  place 
with  a  score  of  35.  It  is  credited  to 
Lennen  &  .Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York. 
-Among  others  included  are  one  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  headed  "The  Music  of 
What  Happens,”  and  one  for  N.  W. 
•Ayer  &  Son  headed  "Sine  Cera.” 

llie  book  is  issued  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  at  $7.50  a  copy, 
which  may  or  maj’  not  give  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  circulation  value  of  good 
advertisements. 

♦  ♦  * 

^  W.  AYER  &  SON  was  the  agency 
leading  in  numlx'r  of  adverti.se- 
ments  reproduced,  with  two  first  places, 
two  seconds,  and  nine  others  ranking 
eleventh  or  better,  for  a  total  of  thirteen 
places  in  all  five  divisions. 

Second  place  in  point  of  numbers 
went  to  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  with  nine  advertisements 
ranked  lietween  fifth  and  twenty-second. 
Three  agencies  were  represented  by  six 
each — Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York; 
the  Blackrnan  Company,  New  York; 
and  Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Agencies  represented  by  five  advertise¬ 
ments  each  were :  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc. ;  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company ; 
McManus,  Inc.,  Detroit;  and  Charles 
Daniel  Frey  Adv.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Four  advertisements  were  reproduced 
from  each  of  the  Newell-Emmett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  the  Gardner 
Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

Agencies  which  placed  three  advertise¬ 
ments  were :  Hawley  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York;  Erwin-Wasey 
&  Co.,  New  York;  Homer  McKee  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis. — R.  S.  M. 

*  4>  * 


are  tied  for  first  place  with  perfect 
scores  in  the  general  periodical  section 
of  "The  Advertising  Parade,”  a  new 
took  edited  by  Robert  Hunt,  which 
reproduces  150  of  the  best  advertise¬ 
ments  from  American  periodicals  of 
1928.  The  two  Ford  advertisements 
w'ere  prepared  by  N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son, 
Philadelphia  agency. 

First  place  and  a  perfect  score  in  the 
women’s  ixriodical  section  went  to  a 
Wesson  Oil  advertisement  by  Calkins  & 
Holden,  Inc.,  New  York.  In  the  class 
and  quality  periodical  section,  first  place 
and  a  perfect  score  went  to  an  Ivory 
soap  advertisement  by  the  Blackman 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Other  first  places  were  awarded  to 
an  advertisement  for  Stone  &  Webster, 
Inc.,  by  Smith.  Endicott  Company,  Inc., 
of  Boston,  in  the  industrial  and  special 
periodical  section;  and  to  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  McGraw-Hill  Publications, 
prepared  by  the  Gardner  Advertising 
Company,  Inc.,  St  Louis. 

The  ranking  of  the  advertisements 
as  the  best  of  the  1928  periodical  field 
was  begun  by  the  editor,  who  submitted 
nearly  300  specimens  to  a  board  of 
judges  for  scoring.  The  judges  were 
Roy  S.  Durstine,  of  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine,  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  representing 


TN  the  February  issue  of  the  American 
Mercury  H.  L.  Mencken  editorially 
comments  on  present-day  trends  in  news¬ 
papers.  He  believes  the  “chain-store 
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movement”  a  salutary  sign  in  that  the 
surviving  papers  are  more  prosperous  and 
willing  to  pay  their  personnel  more 
money  for  their  services. 

He  condemns,  however,  their  stand¬ 
ardization.  “Not  a  single  new  idea  has 
appeared  in  American  journalism  since 
the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,’  he 
says,  adding  that  “the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Hearst  paixrs  draw  closer  to¬ 
gether  every  day.” 

He  sees  a  great  opportunity  for  an 
ingenious  editor  to  work  magic  with  the 
sports  section,  not  by  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages,  but  by  dignifying  them  and 
inducing  good  writers  to  contribute. 
"vMiat  it  needs,”  he  says,  “is  something 
of  the  skill  that  has  been  lavished — and 
surely  by  no  better  men — upon  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  niake-iip  of  advertising.” — 

J-  W.  P.  ^  ^ 

<•4  IJROFITABLE  Retail  Advertising,” 
IS  a  took  which  would  be  valuable 
to  many  a  newspaper  advertising  solici¬ 
tor  whose  advice  is  sought  by  retailers 
from  time  to  time,  especially  retailers  not 
large  enough  to  have  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  directors. 

W  ithout  going  into  confusing  detail, 
the  writer,  M.  E.  Tobias,  covers  a  great 
deal  of  ground  and  gives  many  practical 
hints  on  conducting  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  retail  store.  Much  of  the 
space  is  given  to  newspaper  advertising, 
but  consideration  is  also  given  to  direct- 
mail  announcements. 

“First  of  all  comes  the  actual  estab¬ 
lishment  of  expenditures  for  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  coming  year,"  says  the 
author  in  a  chapter  head^  "The  Adver¬ 
tising  Budget.”  “It  has  been  found  that 
a  budget  based  upon  an  expenditure  of 
to-tween  2  and  4  per  cent  of  the  hoped- 
for  volume  of  the  year  ahead  is  right. 
The  percentage  will  vary  according  to 
kind  of  business  and  locality,  but  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  214  per  cent  is  consider«l 
a  safe  investment.  Once  the  figure  is 
found,  the  money  should  be  spent  as  re¬ 
ligiously  and  regularly  as  is  rent.  The 
advertising  budget  is  not  an  unnecessary 
expense  to  the  business.  It  is  an  im- 


The  N  ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  Y  ork 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

Ketalb  tribune 


ATTENTION 
Mr.  Circulation  Manager 

Many  of  you  remember  my 
Dad,  Barney  Yokel.  He  was  the 
Pioneer  Booster  of  Newspaper 
Circulation. 

I  have  been  in  the  game  all  my 
life  and  know  what  produces. 
Under  my  personal  direction, 
our  firm  is  supplying  original, 
copyrighted  ideas  which  are 
showing  wonderf nl  results. 
They  are  not  premiums  but 
Circulation  Stimulators.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  personally 
for  full  information. 

DAVID  YOKEL 
A.  W.  DEANS,  INC., 
Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


portant  overhead  item  and  should  h. 
looked  upon  as  such.”  * 

He  goes  on  to  discuss  the  division  oi 
the  budget,  by  months  and  by  media 
Much  space  is  given  to  the  actual  writ 
ing  of  the  copy,  including  layout  com 
illustration,  typography,  proof-reaS 
and  position.  The  advertising  of  5al« 
is  another  point  taken  up. 

Mr.  Tobias  is  a  memlK-r  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Service  Bureau  of  the  Rice-Stix 
organization,  of  St.  I.ouis,  and  has  beer 
instrumental  in  improving  retail  store  ad¬ 
vertising  in  many  parts  of  the  countn 
The  book  is  published  bv  Haroer  * 
Brothers.— R.  S.  M.  ’  ‘ 

*  *  * 

TAOXAI.I)  BARR  CHID.SKY.  now 
with  the  staff  of  the  ATrt,'  Orleans 
(La.)  Tinies-Picayune,  is  author  of  i 
novel  of  antetollum  days  on  the  Missis 
sippi  river.  “Pistols  in  the  Morning" 
soon  to  come  off  the  presses  of  John  Dav 
Company.  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  novd 
is  Mr.  Chidsey’s  first. 
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In  which  are  located  such 
great  industrial  plants  as 

Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

Campbell  Soup  Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn  Co. 
Esterbrook  Pen  Co. 

Hunt  Pen  Co. 

Keystone  Leather  Co. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  ! 
R.  C.  A. -Victor  Company 
• — giving  unii.su.al  employ¬ 
ment  stability  and  con-  i 
stantly  Inereaaing  prosper-  1 
Ity.  Cover  this  market 
thoroughly,  at  ONE  COST  i 
through — 

COURIER-POST 
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National  Rep:  Story,  Brooks  Sc  Ftoley| 


Stereotypers*  Supplies 

Gummed  Packing  Felts,  all 
Gauges 

Stereotypers’  Blankets  of  all 
Kinds 


Clark’s  Patented  Auto  Plats 
Steel  Pouring  Sheets  and 
SAW  BELTS 


Matrix  Shears  &  Steel  Work 
Benches 


Stereotype  &  Press  Room  Paste 
Dry  Mat  FACING  FLUID 

Automatic  &  Hand  Packing  Fsh 
Pasters  &  Moisteners 


American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  lit 
West  Lynn,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  d 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organ^ 
tion  of  college  tramed  n*^ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertJHM 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find 
The  Bureau  puts  you  m  to^ 
with  experienced, 

— it  saves  you  time  by 
mending  only  those  who 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  ?!^ 
write  John  G.  ^  cigoa 

Personnel  Bureau  of 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Are, 
Chicago,  III. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
employers 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid  1 
for  each  idea  published.  | 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  | 


The  Boston  Evening  American  is  run¬ 
ning  daily,  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  Page  2,  a  box  captioned  “In 
ToPAv’s  News/’  A  question  is  asked 
regarding  tlie  eight  best  news  stories  in 
each  day  s  issue,  and  for  the  answer  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  page  on  which 
the  article  appears.  Examples :  "Q.  How 
much  will  Li.  S.  borrow?  A.  Page  22. 
Q.  Of  what  is  Garrett  accused  now .'  A. 
Page  1.”— \  ictor  N.  Vetromile. 

Get  from  your  local  supervisor  a 
story  on  the  plans  for  taking  in  your 
district  in  April  the  federal  census.  He 
will  tell  you  of  the  care  with  which  the 
enumerators  are  selected,  the  number  of 
present  applicants  who  served  in  this 
capacity  10  years  ago  and  the  new 
questions  to  be  answered  this  year.  The 
number  of  radio  sets  and  the  extent  of 
unemployment  are  new  factors. — L.  D. 
Chamberlain. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  prints  on  its 
women’s  page  daily  a  phot<jgraph  of  a 
Philadelphia  baby,  under  the  caption 
"Babies  to  Brag  About,”  accompanied 
by  the  following  editorial  note:  “Have 
vou  a  baby  in  your  family  to  brag 
about?  If  so,  we  shall  be  glad  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  picture." — E.  R.  F. 


The  Columbia  Mis.iourian  publishes 
daily  a  column  called  “The  Way  of  Our 
World,”  filled  with  items  of  two  up  to 
ten  lines  of  human  interest,  scientific,  or 
rare  news  stories  taken  f^om  other  news¬ 
papers.  Other  items  under  the  captions 
of  “And  Some  Humor,”  “Comments  on 
Life,”  and  “And  Some  Verse,”  complete 
the  length  of  the  first  column  at  the  left 
of  the  first  page. — Perez. 


How  much  gasoline  is  used  or  bought 
in  your  city  every  year?  The  Neno 
Haven  (Conn.)  Times  found  that  16,- 
000, (KX)  gallons  were  dispensed  by  New 
Haven  gas  stations  during  1929.  The 
figures  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  gas  sold  in  the  state, 
as  reported  in  the  gasoline  tax  to  the 
motor  vehicle  commissioner,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  proportion  of  Connecticut 
automobiles  owned  in  New  Haven.  All 
gas  stations  keep  records  of  the  gas  sold 
in  the  year.  Inquiry  to  each  station  may 
also  bring  the  same  results. — T.  E.  B. 


Edward  W.  McGlennon,  retiring  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  registrar  who  handed  out 
marriage  licenses  for  many  years,  says 
that  the  brides  and  bridegrooms  of  to¬ 
day  do  not  take  marriage  nearly  as 
seriously  as  they  did  years  ago  and  that 
they  pay  more  attention  to  the  noise  of 
the  saxaphone  than  to  church  organ 
music,  (let  the  view's  of  your  city  or 
town  clerk  who  issues  such  licenses,  and 
of  some  ministers  on  this  question. — P. 


How  many  persons  in  your  city  know 
tw  salaries  of  public  officials  and  muni¬ 
cipal  employes?  This  furnished  the 
idea  for  a  story  in  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 

and  is  especially  applicable 
at  this  time,  due  to  the  crisis  which  con¬ 
fronts  Chicago,  where  all  civil  employes 
nave  been  forced  to  wait  for  their 
wages.— W.  W. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phues  of  newspaper  en¬ 
gineering,  operation  and 
production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

~*^rp^P*r  Buildings, 
ergduetton.  OpergHon. 

.  ^nr^s.  Valuatiens, 

Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
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ILLINOIS  EDITORS  TO 
CONVENE  FEB.  20 


Barney  Thompson  to  Discuss  Adver¬ 
tising  at  Chicago  Convention — 
Banquet  and  Theater  Party 
Planned 


MemlxTS  of  the  Illinois  Press.  Associ¬ 
ation  will  gather  in  Chicago  next  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday  and  Saturday',  Feb.  20-22 
for  their  semi-annual  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman.  Registration  will  start 
Thursday  morning,  with  Howe  W.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Sparta  N eivs-Plaindealer,  and  (j. 
1).  Scott,  Wyomiiifi  Post-Herald,  in 
charge. 

.\.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield  Illinois 
Stale  Journal,  will  be  presiding  chair¬ 
man  of  the  opening  session.  J.  E. 
Dertinger,  Bushnell  Record,  is  president 
of  the  association. 

Warren  F.  Hardy',  Decatur  Herald. 
will  open  the  speakers’  program  with  a 
talk  on  “What  (.'an  and  Should  an  Edi¬ 
tor  Read?"  Following  a  luncheon  for 
the  membership,  the  program  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  Thursday  afternoon  with  a  talk  by 
V.  V.  'Dallman,  Springfield  State 
Register,  on  "Relation  of  the  Daily  to 
the  W’eekly".  Other  sjieakers  on  the 
afternoon  program  are :  Barney  Thomp¬ 
son,  Rockford  Republic,  "Metropolitan 
.Advertising  in  Local  Dailies” ;  Charles 
-M.  Eichenaner,  Quincy  Herald-lVhig, 
“Editorial  Policy” ;  C.  W.  Orcutt, 
Bloomington  Pantograph,  “The  News¬ 
paper  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Com¬ 
munity”,  and  J.  E.  Rockwell,  Murphys- 
horo  Independent,  and  W,  O.  Paisley, 
.Marion  Republican,  on  the  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  organization  known  as 
"Egypt’s  Associated  Dailies”. 

Thursday  evening  the  newspaper  men 
will  be  guests  at  a  performance  of  “Let 
Us  Be  Gay”,  a  current  theatrical  attrac¬ 
tion  in  Chicago. 

h'riday  evening  the  as.sociation  will 
hold  its  banquet,  at  which  Judge  Ed¬ 
mund  K.  Jarecki,  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Election  Laws  commission  and  county- 
judge  of  Cook  county,  willl  deliver  the 
principal  address.  Mr.  Dertinger  will 
preside  and  Omer  N.  Custer,  Galesburg 
Register-Mail  will  serve  as  toastmaster. 

A  theater  party  Saturday  afternoon 
will  bring  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

Officers  of  the  association,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Dertinger  and  Mr.  Williamson, 
are  Howe  V.  Morgan,  Sparta  News- 
Plaindealer,  first  vice-president ;  Gerry 
D.  Scott,  IVyoniing  Post-Herald,  second 
vice-president ;  W.  C.  Fairweather, 
McLeatusboro  Times,  third  vice-president, 
and  C.  R.  Denson,  .Minonk  Rews-Pis- 
patch,  treasurer. 


WIGNALL  IN  MIAMI 

Col.  Trevor  Wignall,  sports  editor  of 
the  London  Daily  Express,  arrived  in 
this  country  aboard  the  S.  S.  Maure¬ 
tania,  Feb.  11,  and  proceeded  to  Miami 
the  following  day  where  he  will  cover 
the  Sharkey-Scott  fight  for  his  paper. 


Record  Volume  of 
Advertising  Declined 

"I'he  New  York  Times,  in 
maintaininfr  its  liigh  stand¬ 
ards  of  acceptability,  declined 
more  advertisinfj  in  1929  than 
in  any  previous  year.  Not- 
withstandinff,  it  published  a 
total  volume  of  32,162,870 
agate  lines — a  new-  high  rec¬ 
ord —  11,253.485  lines  more 
than  any  other  New  York 
newsi>aper — also  a  record. 

The  New  York  Times  tvelcomes  in¬ 
formation  from  readers  in  aid  of 
efforts  to  keep  its  advertising  col¬ 
umns  clean.  The  Times  will  pay  a 
resvard  of  $100  to  any  one  causing 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  person 
or  firm  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences  through  fraudulent  adver- 
Using  published  in  its  columns. 

Wljp  Nm  §nrk  (Ttmfs 


Dollar  Pullers 

$Otie  Dollar  will  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published.  <t 
Send  clipping  for  payment,  'r 


^  HE  Dayton  Company  (department 
store)  of  Minneapolis,  recently  sent  all 
of  its  out-of-town  customers  a  28th 
anniversary  sale  order  blank  which  was 
headed,  copv  of  the  Minneapolis 

Journal  will  be  delivered  to  you  through 
the  mail  containing  many  of  the  sale’s 
important  offerings.  You  will  receive 
the  same  benefits  of  the  sale  as  though 
you  attended  the  opening  in  person.” — 
Thora  Eigenmann. 


Giving  its  subscribers  advantage  of  a 
saving  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
paid  to  circulation  campaigners  proved 
very  successful  to  the  Jasper  (Ala.) 
Moiaitain  Eagle,  weekly,  in  renewing  its 
subscribers  and  increasing  its  list  of  new 
subscribers.  The  Eagle  offered  a  saving 
of  one-third  the  subscription  price  on 
new  and  renewal  subscriptions  for  a 
limited  ^le  only.  The  offer  was  given 
publiciBr  through  a  page  advertisement 
carried  over  the  time  period  granted  and 
statements  specially  prepared  and  mailed 
to  subscribers.  The  results  in  one  week 
from  the  date  the  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  were  more  than  100  renewals. — 
liernard  Guthrie. 


A  page  advertisement  paid  for  by  .14 
firms  and  headed  “More  Pedestrian  Pa¬ 
tience  Means  Fewer  Pedestrian  Patients” 
was  carried  in  the  Toledo  Blade  Feb.  .1. 
The  advertisement  urged  greater  co¬ 
operation  with  traffic  officers  on  the  part 
of  citizens  as  a  means  of  decreasing 
accidents. — R.  P.  O. 


The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times 
recently  obtained  two  pages  of  special 
advertisements  using  the  photos  of  jieo- 


C/omplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  III. 


pIc  now  in  the  ncw>  and  offering  a  $20 
cash  prize  Itir  the  ix-rson  first  guessing 
the  correct  names  of  all  the  personages 
used,  one  to  an  advertisement.  The  jwges 
were  divided  into  12  spaces.  The  con¬ 
testants  were  asked  to  write  a  LlO-word 
essay  on  the  one  they  considered  the 
most  important  personage.  Each  piece 
of  copy  was  built  around  the  jiicture. 
The  layout  was  entitled  "Who’s  Who 
in  the  New-s.” — P. 


“Repairing”  is  the  title  of  a  special 
new  classification  used  by  the  Boston 
Herald  in  obtaining  additional  copy.  Un¬ 
der  this  classification  may  be  found  ads 
from  tailors,  typewriter  service  com¬ 
panies,  shoe  repairers,  stove,  hat,  and 
sewing  inachine  people,  etc.,  all  built 
on  the  idea  of  service  and  repair.  Sev¬ 
eral  lines  of  reading  matter  introduced 
the  classification  under  the  heading. — P. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Publishers’  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select 
group  of  Metropolitan 
Evening  Newspapers. 

Each  CARROLL  News¬ 
paper  leads  in  national 
advertising  in  respective 
fields.  Ask  the  publisher. 

Small  List, 
Individual  Service 
110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Free  Press  circulation  is 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


Slyt  IB  stroll 

'‘Starts  The  Day 
in  Datroi^ 


-  ROTO-„ 

Gravure 

Sections 

jor 

Newspapers 
&  Magazines 

STANDARD 

Gravure  Corporation 

LOUIS\  II.Lf.,  KKNTl  (  K'^ 
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RIGHT  OF  ADVERTISER 
TO  A  “PUFF’  DENIED 


London  Court  Decide*  Asninst  Man 
Who  Refuted  to  Pay  for  Ad 
Saying  “Write-up”  Wa» 
Omitted 


to  Editok  &  Publisru) 

1jonih)N,  P'cb.  3— The  que.stion  of 
whether  an  advertiser  in  a  newspaper 
can  extract  a  valid  promise  of,  or  has 
a  customary  right  to  an  editorial  refer¬ 
ence  or  write-up  of  his  advertised  pro¬ 
duct  or  service,  was  decided  in  the  course 
of  an  action  before  Mr.  justice  Avory 
and  a  special  jury  in  the  King's  Bench 
Division  recently.  The  Vitumcial  Times, 
brought  an  action  against  P'.  W.  I-ewis 
of  C  ardiff  to  recover  £.f00  as  the  t»rice 
of  a  report  inserted  in  the  Financial 
Times  at  defendant's  request. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  rubber  production,  and  had 
formed  an  association  called  the  Rubber 
Investors’  Asscjciation.  He  called  at  the 
office  of  the  paper  and  asked  to  have 
inserted  a  speech  of  a  propaganda  na¬ 
ture  relating  to  the  rubber  industry  that 
he  proposed  to  deliver.  This  speech 
was  inserted  in  the  paper’s  advertise¬ 
ment  columns  at  a  charge  of  £6()  a 
column  and  occupied  nearly  six  columns. 
.Mr.  Lewis  was  charged  £30()  for  this  and 
he  refused  to  pay  on  the  grounds  that  it 
had  not  been  accompanied  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  paper  with  an  editorial 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  speech  in 
the  main  news  page  or  a  mention  of  it 
on  the  news  placards.  He  pleaded  that 
in  a  contract  of  this  kind  it  was  custo- 
n*ary  or  a  usage  of  the  newspaper  trade 
that  he  was  entitled  to  have  an  article 
on  the  main  news  page  relating  to  his 
advertising  matter  or  a  mention  of  it  on 
the  news  placards. 

The  defendant  said  that  when  he  was 
told  that  the  night  editor  would  deal 
with  the  matter  »>f  a  write-up  and  pla¬ 
carding  his  scheme  he  took  it  as  an  as¬ 
surance  that  the  article  would  be  written 
and  the  placarding  done. 

Mr.  Justice  Avory  asked  what  evi¬ 
dence  there  was  of  the  custom  or  usage 
pleaded  by  the  defendant. 

It  was  stated  that  there  might  not  be 
evidence  of  cu.stom  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  hut  there  was  evidence  of 
practice. 

Mr.  Justice  .\vory  .said  he  could  not 
allow  any  amendment  of  the  pleadings, 
hut  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  do  so 
there  was  no  evidence  to  sujiport  any 
implied  agreement  in  this  case.  So  far 
from  there  being  any  evidence  of  the 
custom  alleged  by  the  defendant  the 
only  evidence  was  that  of  the  plaintiffs 
that  there  was  no  such  custom.  There¬ 
fore,  he  had  to  hold  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support 
defendant’s  case  and  he  directed  the  jury 
to  return  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  anmunt  claimed. 


EDITOR  SENTENCED 

Patrick  Sullivan,  editor  of  a  Toronto 
weekly,  was  recently  sentenced  to  one 
year  of  hard  labor  in  jail  for  publishing 
a  libelous  statement  in  his  paper  last 
November,  against  Henri  Corti,  editor 
of  a  local  Italian  weekly  newspaper.  In 
sentencing  Sullivan  Justice  McEvoy 
said:  “I  am  of  the  opinion  your  paper  is 
a  menace  to  the  country.”  The  accused 
still  faces  a  charge  of  publishing  obscene 
literature. 


SCANDINAVIA  AS  A  NEWS¬ 
PRINT  SOURCE 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


Without  in  any  way  detracting  from 
the  reputation  of  the  Scandinavian  mills, 
which  are,  as  a  rule,  highly  efficient  as 
regards  equipment  and  operating  prac¬ 
tice,  the  fact  that  the  European  news¬ 
papers  do  not  retire  the  quality  de¬ 
manded  by  the  .American  publishers  has 
much  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
paper  produced.  The  Scandinavian  mills 
entering  the  American  market  have, 
therefore,  in  order  to  meet  this  situation, 
been  forced  to  adopt  Canadian  standards 


of  equipment  and  manufacturing  meth¬ 
ods,  with  resulting  increase  in  manufac¬ 
turing  costs. 

While  on  the  subject  of  costs,  it  may 
perhaps  be  of  interest  to  consider  for  a 
moment  tbe  so-called  low  capital  charges 
of  the  Scandinavian  companies.  Thjs 
impression  apparently  is  ba.sed  on  their 
comparatively  small  capital  structure,  as 
compared  with  Canadian  and  American 
companies.  In  reality,  however,  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  indebtedness  to  the  public  takes  the 
form,  on  the  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
companies,  of  floating  debts  to  the  banks 
carrying  heavy  interest  charges.  Through 
conditions  similar  to  those  existing  in 
the  Canadian  newsprint  industry  not  so 
long  ago,  viz.,  lack  of  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  costs,  inadequate  financial  re¬ 
sources  and  destructive  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  many  small  financiallv  weak 
producers,  a  situation  has  been  brought 
alKiut  where  a  great  many  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  mills  are  actually  controlled, 
and  in  some  instances,  operated  by  the 
hanks. 

Heftire  leaving  the  subject  of  capital 
investment,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
note  that  the  cost  of  a  modern  news¬ 
print  mill  in  Scandinavia  todav,  is  not 
so  very  far  helow  that  of^an  American 
or  Canadian  mill.  It  is  aliii^perhaps  not 
generally  realized  that  therf^CSipital  in¬ 
vestment  required  to  construct  and  equip 
a  newsprint  mill  is  very  much  heavier 
than  in  most  other  comparable  industries. 


Expressed  in  terms  of  daily  rated  pro¬ 
duction.  the  investment  cost  is  not  less 
than  $40,000  per  ton.  A  mill  recently 
built  on  the  Atlantic  .seaboard  with  a 
daily  newsprint  capacity  of  250  tons, 
cost,  according  to  figures  made  public, 
$12,500,000,  or  slightly  over  $50,000  jKr 
ton.  Interest  alone,  at  6%  on  the  in¬ 
vestment,  amounts  therefore  to  $10  per 
ton,  and  after  provision  for  sinking 
fund  and  depreciation,  is  equivalent  to 
more  than  1/5  of  the  present  selling  price 
of  newsprint. 

Timber  limits,  water  power  develop¬ 
ment  and  townsite  are  not  included  in 
the  above  figures,  and  will  add  another 
$20,000  per  ton. 

Using  the  above  very  conservative  fig¬ 
ures  and  applying  them  to  representative 
Canadian  and  American  companies,  it  is 
found  that  the  ratio  of  capital  structure, 
representing  bonded  debt,  to  total  assets 
is  less  than  40%,  while  American  finan¬ 
cial  authorities  consider  from  42%  to 
45%  as  conservative.  The  charge  that 
newsprint  companies  arc  over-capitalized, 
is,  therefore,  not  borne  out  by  the  actual 
facts. 

In  view  of  the  facts  presented  it  is 
open  to  question  whether  a  large  .scale 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  newsprint  industry  is  economically 
feasible  or  whether,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Scandinavian  financial  or  indus¬ 
trial  interests,  it  is  even  desirable. 

The  writer  has  refrained  from  touch¬ 


ing  uiKHi  one  other  factor  which  has  a  f 
vital  bearing  upon  the  situation  because  of  f 
its  obviousness.  That  is  the  question  of 
service.  Canada’s  geographical  position 
makes  this  country  the  logical  source  of 
supply  of  newsprint'  for  the  United 
States.  Canadian  mills  are  located  within 
from  two  to  five  days’  distance  from  I 
their  customers.  Changes  of  orders  and  ' 
specifications  are  a  matter  of  hours  in-  i 
stead  of  days  or  possibly  weeks.  The 
dose  contact  between  press  rooms  and 
mills  makes  possible  the  investigation  and 
elimination  of  complaints  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  quality.  Methods  and  customs 
of  trade  are  identical. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  a  strong  community  of  interest'  exists 
between  the  Canadian  paper  industry  and 
the  United  States  owing  to  the  fact  that' 
much  of  the  development  of  the  former 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  investment  [ 
of  American  capital.  Even  if  it  were 
feasible,  or  iri  other  respects  desirable, 
American  capitalists  might  think  twice 
about  jeopardizing  their  present  Canadian 
investments  by  putting  up  the  millions 
required  to  build  up  a  rival  industry 
whose  returns  even  in  the  best  light  ’ 
would  appear  to  be  chimerical.  At  any 
rate,  American  capitalists  would  seem  to 
be  too  shrewd  to  be  hurried  into  an  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  magnitude  proposed  with¬ 
out  due  investigation,  and  investigation 
can  only  result  in  disclosing  the  futility 
of  the  proposition. 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Enginoorc 

Flatiron  Building 

17B  Fifth  Ava.  at  *3r4  St. 
Talaphoaai  Alconqula  16S0 

Designer*  end  builder*  of 
•pecial  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirement*  of  the  pre*ent 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
•ale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion.  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  building* 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple.  Quadruple.  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple  and 
Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

M*ln  OfllM  II  Faotsry . Pl(lnfl«l(l,  N.  J. 

Ntw  York  OMeo . Brekaw  Bid*.,  1457  Broadway 

Chlcato  Oflioo . Monadnock  Block 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 

When  your  blankets  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing  and  many  delays,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  sales. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and 
light. 

The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  one 
week  will  buy  a  new  set  of  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  false 
economy. 

New  Elngland  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addlres*  NENSCO,  Worcester 


Insure  Business  Prosperity, 
Advertise  In  Elditor  &  Publisher 
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A  New  and  Finer 
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Diego,  California 
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Press,  Springfield,  Mo. 
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Times.  Toledo.  Ohio  . 
Washington  Mat  .Servicf, 
Washington.  O-  C. 
Hollister  Press,  Wilmette. 
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Kings  Syndicate,  New 
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Globe.  Bethlehem.  Pa_ 
Daily  Times.  Heaver.  Pa- 
Polish  Union  Daily. 
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Item.  Mt.  Carmel.  Pi- 
post,  BaU*niore.  Md. 
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Afro-. American.  BmIi- 
more.  Maryland 
Sunday  Independ^f* 
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Herald  New?.  J.l^l.m 
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Send  for  the  GOSS  45 R  lolder.  It  telU  ALL  of 
the  itaitling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance.  ^ 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANV 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 
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Where  Buyers  and  Sellers  Meet 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Qassified  Advertising 

RATES 


SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 
1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times - 40  per  line 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 


Count  six  words  to  the  line 
White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
issertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
te  clsesify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


business  opportunities 

Brokers 


Ixclssiee  Evening  Dailies,  So.  California;  aplen. 
did  pmllts,  growing  rapidly;  reasonable  price. 
Two  Illinois,  one  Michigan.  Money  makers. 
Charles  M,  Veasey,  Wrlgley  Bldg.,  Chicago, 

Forty-two  Dailies  <>ur  Middle  West  listings 
now  Include  forty-two  dally  newspnis-r  proper- 
lieo,  liesides  ninny  large  weeklies  and  a  few 
nemi-weeklics.  All  our  transactions  are  handled 
In  a  quiet,  careful,  business-like  manner.  We 
invite  Inquiries  from  those  flnanclally  pre|iare<l 
to  buy.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Honost.to.Ooodness.Ptopositioii — Weekly  news 
paper,  exclusive  field,  New  York;  goisl  eipilii- 
ment.  gnissing  over  $211,000.  showing  Increase 
of  4IKt  over  1028,  profit  $7,000;  Initial  pay¬ 
ment  $10,000,  balance  easy  terms.  J.  B.  Shale, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


aRCULATION 


Promotion 


Ths  Charles  Fsrtlowe  Company,  Occidental 
BMg.,  Indianapolis,  Invites  the  attention  of 
psbilshers  desiring  Increased  circulation  to  the 
eadlens  commendations  and  endorsements  of 
Uadlag  A.B.C.  publishers  everywhere  appearing 
la  ovary  Issue  of  EDITOR  A  rCBLISBER.  The 
PABTLOWB  PLAN  campaign  Is  being  used  year 
after  year  by  more  real  newspapers  thnn  all 
ether  circulation-building  services  combined — an 
evidence  In  Itself  of  Its  Indisputable  worth  and 
of  Us  outstanding  su|>erlorlty.  The  only  circu- 
IsUonbulldlng  organisation  in  Newspapenlom 
which  la  a  member  of  the  Better  Business 
Boreeu  and  which  furnishes  publishers'  affidavits 
of  exact  results  of  Its  every  campaign.  Wire 
collect  or  write  for  free  Partlowe  survey  and 
inslysis  of  your  field. 


The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Are..  Louisville,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Bonders  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 

Small  Dailies,  weeklies,  find  satisfying  results 
In  Itainbow  Circulntion  Campaigns.  No  “buck- 
dres"  here.  II.  C.  Morhnus.  Knickerbocker 
Bldg.,  42nd  st.,  Broiidway,  New  York. 

Jhtmmpaigns— dallies,  weeklies — net  4.000  to 
eu.OOO  subscriptions.  Only  organisation  with 
^ccessful  drives  In  4  N.  Y'.  City  boroughs. 
Hndson  De  Priest,  Station  C,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

A  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Healra.  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
Bonding  organization  accepting  only  bonaflde 
•unacriptlos  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
B^wlie,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


Blair  k  Austin,  circulntion  builders,  222  We 
ircenwiili  St.,  Itendiiig.  I'eiin.  Originators  i 
•^eamanslilp  Club  Campaigns.  Telephone 
-  IS."!;  residence,  81  !t;;4u. 


EDITORIAL 


Children’s  Page 


Witonal  Circulation  and  mlvertislng  depi 
hT  of  "»r  hs-al  pages  for 

b)  children  Pnyn  f„r  it«,.|f.  Parties  regula 

VeaTn,!  .r'”''''’*'  >-'roui.s  <-o  .q.erate,  .Ill! 
tcalnre  Syndicate,  II  W.  I2nil  St.,  New  Y. 


European  Features 

ll!*'',  '•'adlng  New  York  daily,  travi 

pUI.1  f  ■  '  *”  ••""Is'r,  and  visiting  chi 

ment.el"''.  f'-'**!'"!''.  desires  suppl 

Work  ‘  for  any  type  of  newspap 

.^,*P'‘'■icnce<l  news  and  feature  wrlt< 
[...iitnr  Ac  Piihllslier. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Business  Manager  wanted  for  a  Dncific  coast 
dally  In  city  of  15.IKXL  Must  know  clrculattlon, 
iK’WHpaper  acc’onntln^  and  had  experience  as  a 
•  Tedit  man.  •  Salary  $.’{.<>00  to  start.  Address 
I)  r)7<»,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  ex|)erien(’ed.  wanted  by 
national  EiiKliJ^h-Jewish  daily.  Write,  Room 
JKHt,  <»*Jl  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  familiar  with  all 
departments  of  a  modern  newspaper  plant, 
wanted  in  a  city  of  lialf-mlllion  population  or 
less.  Must  be  able  to  discover  and  correct 
unnecessary  exi^enses,  and  maintain  discipline 
as  well  as  harmony.  Give  ajre,  experience  and 
salary  expecte<l.  E'526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Edition  crow  wanted.  For  lucrative 
till'd  on  a  .lewish  newspaper,  in  East.  Must 
provide  references  of  unquestionable  integrity, 
and  Mnancial  respoiiHibility.  Address  K  TtST, 
Editor  Ac  Puldislier. 


Situations  Wanted 


Accountant  experience^!,  desires  to  make 
chatline.  Know  newspapers,  purchasing,  collect- 
itiK.  odice  details;  render  intelligent  reports. 
Salary  and  bonus.  Write  E*508,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Accountant  — Ruslness  Manairer.  Know  clrcula 
tion,  elasKitied,  collections,  ottlce  details,  audit* 
in;;  and  cost  uceountin;;.  .Married,  family.  12 
years  experience.  Good  references.  I)-r>S.*», 
K<1ltor  &  Publisher.  • 


Advertising  —  Business  Manager  or  Publisher 
Publisher  of  evening  paper  in  town  of  200, <XK) 
wishes  to  make  a  change.  Has  had  17  years* 
experience  in  all  phases  of  i>ubUsblng  and  adver¬ 
tising.  covering  national  magazlnea,  trade 
papers,  advertising  agencies  and  newspapers, 
iMtth  small  town  and  metropolitan.  Is  known 
to  the  trade  as  a  live  wire  and  exceptional 
pr(Mlm*er.  The  tougher  the  job  the  better.  High¬ 
est  credentials  from  prominent  men  in  the 
busineKs.  E-5-13,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising— Business  executive  and  exceptional 
personal  producer.  liong  record  of  successful 
metropolitan  and  smaller  city  experience.  Re¬ 
sourceful  under  all  cin’unistances.  Newspaper 
or  publisher's  national  .  representative  proposi¬ 
tion.  Salary  and  bonus  preferred.  Y'oang  mar¬ 
ried  man,  now  located  East.  TTnquestioDable 
references.  E-.741.  Editor  &  Publiaber. 


Advertising  Executive 

Years  of  prai’tlcal  experience  in  Newspaper 
.Ndvertisiiig  and  Management.  A-1  salestnun. 
copy  writer  and  a  g<s)d  leader  of  men.  Have 
capably  managed  stafTs  of  ten  to  fifty  men  witii 
gratifying  results.  Know  how  to  contact  adver¬ 
tisers  ami  gain  coiitidence  of  both  local  and 
national  advertisers.  Have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  iiHslern  promotion  ideas  and  merclian- 
dising  pr(dilems.  Excellent  recommendations 
fro!n  all  f(»rmer  emidtoers.  Will  go  most  any¬ 
where  if  position  pays  an  adequate  salary. 
.Vddres  for  interview.  Editor  &  I'ulfllsher,  Rox 
E  57!>. 


Artist —l  a.vouts,  retoucliing,  roto,  cartoons  and 
ad  drawings.  Ten  years  experience.  Desire 
(  hange.  E  oVlI,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Assistant  to  Publisher — Advertising,  circulation, 
news,  pro<)uction,  personnel.  Twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Is»8t  references.  North  Jersey  or  New 
York.  E  r)2P.  t^lttor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Manager  .imw  employed.  desires 
change;  excellent  references;  capable;  married; 
family.  h-ttriU,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  Several  years*  experience, 
excellent  record  dailies  six  to  twenty  thousand. 
.Member  I.<’.M..\.  Heal  pnaiueer  by  up  to 
minute  promothm  methods.  E-ri7r>,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  wants  p<»sition  on  daily 
10.000  to  2."».<NMt  eirciilation.  Know  all  details 
of  earriers,  newsstand  ami  outside  promotion. 
E-.')7d.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager,  now’  employe<i  prominent 
Eastern  daily  desires  connection  with  West  or 
Mid<lle  West  newspaper.  Experienced.  Can 
handle,  dire(*t  and  build  under  any  conditions. 
Dealer  carrier  changes,  or  any  unusual  phase 
of  circulathin  work  receives  ex|>ert  direction 
under  this  man.  His  record  is  the  proof  of  his 
ability.  Interview  requested.  E  544,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  nr  .XssistHtif.  13  years  ex 
perienee.  Il«s)d  record.  t’apalde,  economical, 
pniducer.  <ireiilat(*r,  r»<»8  Pryor  St.  S.  W., 
.\tlanta.  Ga. 

Circulation  Manager-  -lo  years  experience. 
Km>w'  ls)y  work.  iTomothm.  distribution,  every 
phase  of  circulation,  tiioroughly.  Practical, 
aggressive,  e<onomkal.  E-.ISH,  Editor  & 
I’ubllsher. 


Circulation  Manager  or  traveling  representative. 
Ten  years’  experience,  six  years  circulation 
manager  one  paper.  References.  E-522,  Editor 
6i  Publisher. 


Classllled  Manager — 35,  married,  experienced.  Managing  Editor,  young,  married,  aggressive, 

good  record,  desires  connection  East.  For  de-  fast,  sober,  resi>on8iblc.  Capable  organizer, 

tails  address  B-558,  ^Itor  A  Publisher.  Expert  makeup.  Ten  years'  experieni’e.  cities 

■■  large  and  small.  Employe<l  metropolitan  ti*»!d. 

Composing  Room  Foreman  desires  position  on  Desire  connection  city  under  1(K>,()(>0  by  ,luly  l. 
Metropolitan  dally.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  K-5(K>,  FMltor  A  Publisher. 

all  mechanical  branches.  Available  due  to  — - - - — - 

recent  merger.  Replies  held  strictly  conflden-  Kews  Man.  now  employed,  wants  better  posi- 

tial.  References.  B-537,  Editor  A  I^ublisber.  tion  on  daily.  Writes  good  n«>ws  or  feature 

■  ■  ■ .  stories.  Young,  energetic,  dependable.  E  .53<). 

Correspondent — Alert  Washington  writer,  who  Editor  A  Publisher, 
knows  news  and  its  interpretation,  can  handle  - 

another  newspaper  as  Washington  correspondent.  News  Editor  or  Copy  Reader,  first  class;  10 

Standing  Is  high  and  his  organization  geta  out  years’  experience.  E-553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

of  the  routine.  Broad  experience  as  newt  exec-  - — — — - - 

utlve  enables  him  to  cooperate  closely  with  Press  photographer-  10  years  New  York  $*\p«' 

editor  both  in  character  of  service  and  in  hold-  rience,  now*  employcsl,  is  seeking  out  of  town 

ing  costs  down.  E-532,  EMltor  A  Publisher.  connection.  Fa  5SS,  FMitor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man  -Of  unusual  ability,  18  years  experi¬ 
ence.  now  employed,  seeks  change  for  excellent 
reasons.  Prefers  New  Flngland.  but  will  con 
aider  any  reasonable  offer.  E-r>86,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Desk  Man  -Nine  years  experience  including 
cities  00.000  class;  now  intinugltig  editor  live 
small  daily.  Will  bring  sound  Judgment  and 
abundant  energy  to  any  derk  of  large  daily, 
f’ollege  graduate;  married.  E-.*i77,  FMitur  A 
Publisher. 


Desk  or  Reporting  w’ork  on  newspaper  wanted 
by  ambitious  young  journalist;  two  years*  ex¬ 
perience  and  graduate  of  school  of  journalism; 
24  years  old  and  unmarried;  can  furnish  best 
of  references.  Address  Box  121,  Marathon, 
Texas. 


Dramatic  and  Motion  Picture  editor  and  critic, 
tiioroughly  familiar  with  theatre  from  all 
angles,  available  March  1.  Not  interested  In 
small  towns,  weak  papers  or  shoestring  pay¬ 
rolls.  FN578,  FMitor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial — Experienced  young  newspaperman 
can  offer  unqualified  references  for  soy  editorial 
position.  E-524,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial— Newspaperman,  thirty,  married,  col 
lege  graduate.  Seeks  connection  afternoon 
pai)er.  Ten  years  inside  and  outside  exi>erience. 
Solier,  competent,  reliable.  E-572,  Editor  A 
I’liblisher. 


Editorial  Writing  or  managing  editorship 
wanted  by  young  man,  18  years*  experience; 
nowr  employed  as  editor.  Want  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  growing  newspaper.  D-060,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial — Young  reporter  wants  position  on 
daily;  good  newsman,  writes  well;  reliable, 
ambitious;  now  employed.  E-5.36,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editor  -'15.  married,  long  experience  on  medium- 
sized  dailies,  eager  for  new  connection.  Seek 
ing  opportunity  rather  than  a  job.  Would  con¬ 
sider  house  orgau  or  trade  journal.  Has  hotel 
and  railroad  background.  F^589,  FMItor  & 
I*ubllsher.. 


Executive- With  12  years  diversified  experience 
as  Auditor,  Office  Manager  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  desires  new  connection.  (.'onscieutlous 
worker  W’ith  splendid  record  of  achievement. 
Age  38.  Highest  credentials.  Address  E-582, 
FMItor  A  Publisher. 


Feature  Writer,  experienced,  New  York  resident 
wants  part  time  or  special  assignments.  E-504, 
F'dltor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor  desires  change.  Capable;  wide 
experience;  now  holding  important  poaltlon. 
F{-547,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  45  yeara  oM,  vow  In  Weat, 
desires  same  poeltioo  In  Bast  6r  New  England 
on  paper  requiring  energy  ami  experience. 
Request  confidential  cerreffpondenee  with  ewner 
having  such  need  that  proposition  may  be  fully 
outlined,  and  my  experience,  ability  aod  integ¬ 
rity  fully  Investigated  aod  poesiblj  personal 
visit,  so  that  change  may  be  aiade  in  early 
spring.  Have  good  conneeflon,  desire  closer 
residence  to  aged  mother.  0-567,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Paragrapher — Dry.  E  533,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Radio  Editor — 

Now  advertising  director  of  prominent  radio 
tube  concern  doing  national  advertising,  includ 
ing  popular  network  broa<icaHting.  Eight  years 
of  metropolitan  newspaper  editorial  experience. 
Forceful  writer.  Thirty  years  old.  College 
graduate.  Knows  radio  game  from  all  angles. 
Well  known  to  radio  advertising  profession. 
Wants  to  return  to  newspaper  work.  FMldl. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter. — Able  writer,  age  19.  year  with  New 
York  daily,  wants  any  staiT  conne<  tidli.  lO-oSi, 
Fklitor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  26.  furnish  news  «’ainera.  married, 
now  empIo.ve»l.  start  on  short  notice.  E  571. 
FMitor  A  Publisher. 

Sports  Editor,  young,  experienced  writing  $ill 
sports,  columnist,  dt^ires  cliaiige  in  location. 
Regularly  employed.  Best  refen’iice^.  E  .‘isq, 
FMitor  A  Pnblisticr. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sale 


Bargain^  $l,(Kkt  complete  as  Is.  Dl-pagc, 
straight-line  Hoe,  7-coliimn,  13  ems,  19  inches 
deep  with  2]  inch  cut  off.  Full  sU*reofypc 
equipment.  Now  printing  75.(lo<>  run.  Bridge 
port  Herald,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


For  Sale — Model  F5  Duplex  complete  with  motor 
tirive  and  chases.  Nearly  m‘W.  Roy  C.  tiiNid 
win,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale —Eleven  fonts  7  pt.  Ideal  News  with 
Bold  Face;  all  in  A  1  mndition.  Reason  ff)r 
sale,  changing  to  larger  face  same  series.  Fhich 
font  sorted  to  full  scheme  No.  5.  F3-5.5fi 

FJditor  A  PubIlMlM*r. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  4^ 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Young  Men 

interested  in  investing  $10,000  or 
more  (fully  secured)  and  services, 
may  find  their  opportunity  in  Edi¬ 
torial  or  Business  Management  with 
one  of  several  Southern  newspapers, 
and  may  write  us  in  confidence  giv¬ 
ing  detailed  experience  and  require¬ 
ments. 

SERVICE  in  the  South 

HARWELL  »  BUGGY,  Inc. 

SewHpajur  [irukrrx 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Opportunities? 

ALWAYS. 

Locate  the  one  you 
seek  through  a  Clas¬ 
sified  Ad. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Madiaon  Ave.  New  York 


/ 


&  Publisher  The  Fourth 


r  u  a  r  y 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


AXKWSPAPKR  publisher  of  consid¬ 
erable  local  power,  years  ago  said 
to  me:  "The  Ixst  story  I  have  read  in 
our  ]iai>er  in  a  year  was  the  one  about 
the  ghost  in  the  park  It  was  a  well-writ¬ 
ten,  interesting  fake  and  must  have 
amused  many  people.”  I  asked  if  he  did 
not  think  people  were  sufficiently  cursed 
by  superstitions  and  witchcraft  without 
such  inventions  and  if  an  expose  of  a 
IK>pular  false  notion  would  not  1^  as 
interesting.  He  accused  me  of  lacking  a 
sense  of  humor.  The  story  he  liked  so 
much  was  the  creation  of  a  reporter  who 
was  notoriously  lazy  and  preferred  to  loll 
in  his  chair  in  a  comfortable  office  rather 
than  chase  down  a  worthy  fact.  The 
managing  editor  who  passed  the  story 
into  print  had  a  sense  of  humor  that 
liecame  so  diabolical  that  he  was  driven 
out  of  the  newspaper  business.  Nice  stunt 
that— a  ghost  story  which  for  months  de- 
jirived  unnumbered  children  and  timid 
women  from  the  enjoyment  and  health 
lienefits  of  a  city  park !  The  old  New 
York  Herald  crew  that  invented  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  Zoo  break  hoax  as  an  April 
fiMil  joke  at  least  had  the  decency  to  label 
the  fake,  but  the  ghost  yarn  ran  as  fact, 
with  follow-ups  for  ten  days  or  more. 
Humor?  What  a  joke  it  would  be  to  set 
fire  t«>  an  orphan  asylum,  or  “discover” 
jiarrot  disease  germs  in  the  city  milk 
siijiply  or  dangle  a  hydra-headed  reptile 
liefore  an  audience  of  expectant  mothers. 
■Ain't  we  got  fun? 

*  *  * 

HK  jx-rennial  ground-hog  foolishness 
*  that  is  sprung  every  P'eb.  2nd,  is  a 
fake  in  a  different  category,  although 
Theodore  Kfjosevclt  found  ample  ground 
years  ago  for  a  denunciation  of  “nature 
fakes.”  I  can’f  see  what  harm  is  done 
whether  the  ground-hog  flees  from  his 
shadow  or  stands  pat  in  the  shade  of  a 
cloudy  sky.  It  seems  harmless  and 
humorous.  The  story  that  one  New  York 
reporter  produced  recently  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  genuinely  funny.  He  told  how 
the  porker  at  the  New  York  Zoological 
(iardens  was  met'  by  an  array  of  still 
and  motion  picture  men  when  he  emerged 
from  his  concreted  pen,  as  is  his  custom, 
on  last  Sunday  morning.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly  and  the  creature’s 
shadow  was  visible.  As  he  showed  no 
disposition  to  retreat  and  as  the  picture, 
to  be  good,  must  show  him  dashing  back 
under  cover,  the  photographers  tried  to 
temnt  him  back  by  loading  his  pen  with 
fruit.  Still  the  ground  hog  refused  to 
make  the  story  good  and  was  finally 
forcibly  driven  back.  According  to  the 
reporter,  the  motion  picture  crew  wasted 
film  on  23  rehearsals  of  the  disappearing 
act  before  they  got  a  shot  that  conforms 
to  the  popular  concept  of  what  a  ground¬ 
hog  ought  to  do.  Dana  would  have  held 
that  the  picture  of  a  ground-hog  which 
did  not  flee  from  his  shadow  on  P'eb.  2nd 
would  be  "news.” 

*  *  * 

A  N  Oklahoma  delegate  to  this  conven- 
tion  of  shop-talkers  has  favored  us 
with  a  curious  communication  which  for 
“purely  personal  reasons,”  he  desires  to 
leave  unsigned.  His  letter  follows: 

“So  you  knew  John  Reed,  ‘Playboy  of 
the  Social  Revolution’?”  There  was  a 
person  the  yarn  of  whose  short  life  had 
in  it  the  material  for  a  first  rate 
biography  or  novel  of  the  picaresque. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  the  ‘inside’  story 
of  hi.s  death  in  Russia?  Several  years 
ago  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  talk  among 
the  radicals  about  it.  The  story  went 
that  he  had  been  murdered  by  political 
foes  within  the  Third  International — ^he 
was,  you  know,  one  of  the  organizers  of 
it.  .According  to  the  story  Reed  was  in 
disagreement  with  some  of  the  big  shots 
in  the  Third  International  about  how  the 
revolutitm  was  to  be  brought  about  in 


countries  outside  Russia.  Also,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  yarns,  Rted  was  ordered 
to  the  Baku  region  by  the  inside  group 
in  the  Third  International — the  boys  witli 
whom  he  was  in  disagreement.  Arrived 
in  Baku,  so  goes  the  story,  Reed  was 
exposed  to  typhus,  caught  it  and  died. 

*  *  * 

SHORTLY  after  Reed  died  I  siK-nt 
Christmas  day  in  the  home  of  a 
certain  New  York  radical.  The  drinks 
were  excellent.  During  the  day  an  Irish¬ 
man  just  returned  from  Russia  wandered 
in  while  making  his  Christmas  calls. 
The  excellence  of  the  liquor  induced  him 
to  linger.  Tongue  loosened,  he  told  the 
story  as  I  have  outlined  it  above  naming 
the  opponent  who  had  had  Reed  ‘done  in’. 
In  addition  he  said  that  when  Reed  had 
been  brought  to  a  Moscow  hospital, 
Lenin  visited  him  and  saw  Louise  Bryant 
— Reed’s  wife — nursing  him.  Louise 
Bryant  had,  disguising  herself  as  a  boy, 
managed  to  run  the  blockade  that  then 
surrounded  Russia.  According  to  this 
Irishman,  Lenin  called  for  the  doctors 
who  were  attending  Reed  and  the  other 
typhus  patients  and  told  them  he  realized 
that  Reed  would  die. 

“But,  said  Lenin — according  to  my 
Irishman — if  Louise  Bryant  caught  typhus 
and  died  he,  Lenin,  would  see  to  it  that 
the  medics  were  shot. 

“True  the  Irishman  was  liquored  and 
therefore  his  testimony  might  easily  have 
been  impeached.  But  I  have  often  heard 
that  a  group  of  Anti-Bolshevik  anarchists 
in  Berlin  brought  out  a  pamphlet  charg¬ 
ing  that  Jack  Reed  had  been  murdered. 
I  never  saw  the  pamphlet.  Then  too 
many  other  iter.sons  beside  the  Irishman 
whose  story  I  outlined  gtissiped  about 
‘the  murder  of  Jack’.  Following  the 
death  of  Reed,  Louise  Bryant  returned 
to  this  country  and  apparently  dropped 
all  connection  with  the  Communist  and 
radical  movements.  Though  she  must  have 
known  about  the  ‘murder  gossip’  so  far 
as  I  know  she  never  lifted  her  voice  to 
still  it. 

“I  thought  that  perhaps  you  know 
some  of  the  men  who  were  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Russia  at  the  time  of  Reed's  death 
and  that  you  might  ask  them  if  they  had 
ever  heard  such  rumors  and  gossip  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

“Did  you  ever  see  the  tribute  to  Jack 
written  by  Lincoln  Steffens  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Freeman  and  later  brought 
out  as  a  pamphlet  by  the  Walden  book¬ 
shop  of  Chicago?  It’s  splendid,  as  are 
most  of  the  things  Steffens  writes. 

“All  of  which  suggests  anew  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Why  does  not  someone  take  the 
reds,  radicals,  socialists  and  revolution¬ 
aries  as  subjects  for  fiction?  The  reds 
of  America  are  probably  the  gaudiest 
bunch  ot^rsons  to  be  viewed  anywhere 
in  the  universe.” 

•  ♦  * 

^  HE  Irishman’s  story  was  hot  talk, 
but  it  was  not  true.  Jack  Reed  died 
of  typhus,  at  a  time  the  dread  plague  was 
raging  in  famine-swept  Russia,  and  he 
wasn’t  framed  up  by  hateful  conspirators. 
He  was  greatly  beloved  in  Russia.  I 
sent  Louise  Bryant  to  Moscow  from 
New  York  as  the  news  representative  of 
International  News  Service,  I  think  in 
the  spring  of  1920,  the  first  American 
newspaper  reporter  to  enter  the  country 
after  the  Soviet  revolution,  and  I  learned 
from  her  the  details  of  Jack  Reed’s 
death.  The  Irishman’s  story  was  pure 
fiction.  But  it  is  true  that  John  Reed’s 
biography  should  be  written  and  by  some¬ 
one  with  true  appreciation  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  genius.  I  met  him  when  he  was 
quite  young,  then  writing  wonderful 
essays  and  stories  for  the  old  Masses, 
published  in  Greenwich  Village  by  a 
group  of  rebel  writers  and  artists,  includ¬ 
ing  Max  Eastman,  his  beautiful  sister 


Crystal,  P'loyd  Dell,  lately  of  Chicago 
Post,  .Art  Young  the  premier  eartixinist 
of  .America,  John  Sloan  the  best  etcher 
New  York  has  produced  and  a  score 
more  young  men  and  women  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  talent.  Reed  made  his  reputation 
as  a  war  correspondent  in  Mexico,  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  Metropolitan  Magazine. 
Except  in  two  other  men,  both  of  inter¬ 
national  fame,  I  have  never  encountered 
a  more  dynamic  personality  than  was  his. 
Lincoln  Steffens’  character  study  was 
fine.  When  Reed’s  tremendous  spirit 
was  directed  into  the  radical  channel,  to 
right  the  wrongs  of  submerged  multi¬ 
tudes,  something  had  to  break  and  it  was 
his  own  body.  A  more  adoring  wife 
and  comrade  never  lived  than  was  Louise 
Bryant,  woman  of  great  beauty,  intellig¬ 
ence  and  courage.  Naturally,  when  she 
knocked  at  the  long  closed  gate  of  Mos¬ 
cow  as  a  newspaper  representative  it 
swung  open  on  rusted  hinges  and  it  was 
proof  of  her  character  that,  ftlthougli  her 
heart  was  bound  up  in  the  Recess  of  the 
revolution,  her  corres^idence  was 
strictly  that  of  a  noii-'TJanisan,  free  of 
propaganda  and  tlie  first  real  cabled  news 
to  reach  this  country. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

n''HE  Irishman’s  Christmas  story  had 

its  origin  in  a  fistful  of  Dublin  booze 
and  is  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  fairy 
stories  that  float  around,  alxnit  and 
among  “the  gaudiest  bunch  of  jK-rsons 
to  lie  viewcfl  anywliere  in  the  universe." 
*  *  * 

A  MIND  test  for  newspaper  men  is 
running  in  the  .Scripps-Canfield 
liuiietin,  house  organ  of  that  Pacific 
Coast  newspaper  chain,  which  I  imagine 
vyould  be  puzzling  fo  many,  even  old- 
timers.  Here  are  some  of  the  questions : 

Describe  a  qu<fin. 

How  high  is  “type  high”  ? 

Must  the  names  of  all  stockholders  Ik; 
published  on  post-office  circulation  state¬ 
ments  ? 

What  is  a  kerned  letter? 

If  a  man  sues  a  new.saper  for  libel,  but 
dies  before  the  trial,  may  his  executors 
carrv  on  the  suit? 

When  a  man  is  found  guilty  in  count \ 
court  of  burglary,  may  he  safely  lie  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  burglar  ? 

What  is  the  error  of  fact  in  this  state¬ 
ment  :  “The  boy  fell  from  a  dock  and  was 
drowned.”  ? 

How  many  standard  8-column,  21-inch 
pages  will  50,000  agate  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  fill? 

W  hat'  does  it  cost,  about,  to  produce  a 
page  of  type,  ready  for  the  stereotypers? 

How  many  pages  can  be  printed  at 
once  on  a  double-octuple  press? 

Who  said  he’d  rather  have  new.spapers 
withfiut  a  government  than  a  government 
without  newspajK'rs? 

*  *  * 

'T'HE  answers  to  the  questions  are  also 
^  published,  as  follows; 

Quoin  is  one  of  a  pair  of  wedges  u.sed 
to  lock  type  in  a  chase. 

Type  high  is  .918  of  an  inch. 

Only  those  stockholders  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  stock. 

A  kerned  letter,  usually  italic,  part  of 
which  overhangs  the  base ;  the  overhang 
is  the  kern. 

No,  executors  can’t  sue  for  libel. 

I'an’t  say  burglar  until  time  for  appeal 
has  elapsed. 

Dock  means  water  between  piers  or 
wharves. 

Between  22  and  23  pages  carry  5(),(KX) 
agate  lines. 

Composition  costs  about  $16  per  page. 

128  pages  on  double-octuple  press. 

Thomas  Jefferson  preferred  newspapers 
to  government  if  he  couldn’t  have  both. 


'T'HIS  is  a  commendable  game  for 
the  newspaper  house-organ  and  I  do 
not  doubt  it  is  used  in  many  schools  of 
journalism.  A  wealth  of  such  question¬ 
naire  material  might  be  culled  from  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year 
M<H)k.  which  we  issued  three  weeks  ago. 
The  average  newspaper  worker  would 
stumble  on  some  of  the  questions  in  the 
.Scripps-Canfield  Bulletin  and  I  doubt  if 
one  journalism  student  in  fifty  could  rate 
1(X)  |)er  cent  on  the  test.  It  is  a  quick 
and  interesting  route  to  technical  infor¬ 
mation. 


MUSHED  FROZEN  TRAIl' 
TO  WRITE  EXPO^I 

Milwaukee  Journal  Man  PenetratJl 
Remote  Section  to  Invest!-  1 
gate  State'*  Timber  I 

Leasing  £ 

Doubting  the  state  land  commissioi’tl 
reasons  for  “farming  out”  ceruin  porting  * 
of  the  state’s  forest  lands  for  “harvest-  * 
ing,”  the  Milwaukee  Journal  recently  sent  * 
b'.  W^  Luening,  editorial  writer,  on  an  I 
expedition  into  the  remote  sections  of  the  I 
state  to  conduct  a  first-hand  investigatiogi 
of  the  situation.  The  Journal’s  pr^ousi' 
protest  concerning  the  commission’s  ac- 
tion  had  brought  a  public  hearing  and  a  ' 
long  statement  from  the  commission:  i 
vindicating  its  position,  from  all  appear-, 
ances  an  “air-tight”  document.  ' 

With  Mr.  Luening  on  his  expedition  ' 
went  an  estimator,  a  cruiser,  a  code,  and 
other  woodsmen.  A  hunter’s  cabin  on  the  ! 
I'lambeau  river  was  used  as  headquar¬ 
ters.  Supplies  had  to  be  carried  in  by 
pack.  The  roof  of  the  cabin  leaked  snow-  ! 
water.  Many  miles  through  tlje  snow¬ 
laden  forests  were  traversed  before  the’ 
desired  information  was  olitained.  | 

On  returning  from  his  trip,  Luening  • 
wrote  three  articles  exposing  the  “bon-  i 
comlje”  in  the  land  commission’s  report 
and  in  line  with  the  Journal’s  conserva-  i 
tion  policy,  suggested  more  logical  means  -. 
of  harvesting  the  timber  land. 

Specifically  it  was  pointed  out  that  none  - 
of  the  land  commission’s  list  of  lumber-  ^ 
ing  conditions  applied  to  the  designated]  j 
parcels. 

As  a  result  of  the  newspaper’s  campaign,  ] 
the  commission  has  declared  in  a  pi^  1 
statement  that  it  will  not  sell  timber  again  i 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  conserva-i  ^ 
tion  commission. 

HELPS  REGAIN  GOOD  WILL  ^ 

Laredo  Times  Seek*  to  Appsass  - 
Mexico  with  Spanish  Edition  >  ‘ 

A  32-page  Spanish  International  Good  '* 
Will  lulition  was  published  recently  by 
the  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times  as  a  mean*  of  . 
regaining  the  friendship  of  Mexico  for  -i 
the  city  after  a  breach  caused  by  the  ■ 
attempted  arrest  of  ex-President  j 
Plutarcho  Elias  Calles  of  Mexico  by 
District  Attorney  John  A.  Vails  of  j 
Laredo.  Both  text  and  advertising  in  | 
the  special  issue  were  printed  entiray  in  ^ 
Spanish.  Approximately  3,500  inchei  of  j 
advertising  was  carried  and  e.xtensive  : 
color  work  was  used. 

The  situation  leading  up  to  publka- 
tion  of  the  good-will  issue  develt^  ■ 
when  Mexico  retaliated  against  Laredo  ' 
for  the  announcement  of  District  At¬ 
torney  Vails  that  a  warrant  had  been 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  t'alles  when  he 
passed  through  that  city  on  his  return 
to  Mexico  after  a  visit  to  this  country. 
The  warrant  charged  him  with  co^ 
spiracy  in  the  murder  of  General 
Blanco  in  Laredo,  July  12,  1929.  Tta 
ex-president’s  train,  guarded  by  U.  S. 
Marines,  failed  to  stop  in  Laredo,  hovD 
ever,  and  the  district  attorney  was  de-  , 
prived  of  his  expected  glory.  ’ 

Mexico  expressed  its  resentment  oi  i 
the. incident  by  closing  its  consulate^ 
Laredo,  thus  stopping  an 
and  export  business  _  of  $40,000, tW 
Then  it  cancelled  tourist  permits  issuw 
through  the  Laredo  Chamber  of  Gobi- 
nierce,  and  finally  placed  a  heavy  (W 
on  all  merchandise  purchased  in  Larjw 
and  Webb  County.  This  merch^ 
was  formerly  non-taxable  and  repre¬ 
sented  most  of  Laredo’s  business. 

Protests  were  made  by  Laredo  • 

ness  men.  Attempts  were  made  to  n* 
V'alls  removed  from  office,  and 
ally  conditions  were  restored  to  t 
former  status  after  reassurances  ‘O  > 

Mexican  government  as  to  future  ac  i 
of  district  attorneys. 

BUSHNELL  JOINS  ENQUIRE* 

Elmer  Bushnell,  veteran  cartoonUt  w 
the  old  Scripps-McRae  : 

later  with  the  Scripps-Howard  ««  ; 

papers,  has  joined  the  staft  of  the  _ 
ritjtiafi  Hnqutrer, 


